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SLAVERY  AND  EMANCIPATION  IN  TWO  SOCIETIES' 


Bt 

M.  G.  Smith 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  compare  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  the  consequences  of  its  abolition  in  two  societies  which  formerly 
had  this  institution  in  common,  but  which  were  otherwise  dissimilar. 
The  two  societies  are  Jamaica,  a  British  West  Indian  society,  and 
Zaria,  a  Hausa  society  of  Northern  Nigeria.  To  avoid  burdening  the 
account  with  lengthy  and  detailed  descriptions  of  conditions  in  these 
two  societies,  references  are  made  to  published  accounts  where  possi¬ 
ble,  and  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  salient  features  of  the  institution 
and  its  contexts  is  given  here. 

1.  CONTEXTS  AND  ORIENTATIONS 

Before'  proceeding  to  the  comparison  of  slavery  in  Zaria  and 
Jamaica  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  quick  general  sketch  of  the  contexts 
and  orientations  of  the  two  societies.  The  principal  historical, 
demographic,  economic,  and  political  characteristics  of  these  societies 
must,  therefore,  be  summarized. 

The  history  of  the  British  Caribbean  is  relatively  well-known. 
When  discovered  by  Columbus  the  Caribbean  islands  were  peopled  by 
Arawak  and  Carib  Indians,  who  were  exterminated  by  the  Spanish 
colonists  and  were  replaced  as  a  slave-labour  force  by  importations 
from  Africa.  Numerous  wars  were  fought  between  European  nations 
for  control  of  the  various  territories  of  this  region,  and  most  of  the 
islands  changed  hands  frequently  (9).  But  Jamaica  has  remained 
under  British  control  since  its  capture  in  1655.  This  unbroken  as¬ 
sociation  between  the  colony  and  a  single  suzerain  power,  and  hence 
one  dominant  cultural  tradition,  makes  it  simpler  to  use  data  in 
comparative  work  of  the  present  sort  from  Jamaica  than  from  other 
Caribbean  territories,  such  as  Trinidad  or  Grenada,  which  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  two  or  more  competing  European  cultures. 

a  Data  on  the  Hausa  of  Zaria  which  are  used  in  this  paper  were  collected  in  that 
province  of  Northern  Nigeria  from  May  1M9-December  1960.  The  field  work  was 
made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Colonial  Social  Science  Research  Council  for 
which  I  am  grateful.  I  should  also  like  to  thank  the  following  persons  who  read 
and  criticized  the  first  draft  of  this  paper  most  helpfully:  Drs.  Sydney  Collins  and 
Kenneth  Little  of  Edinburgh  University;  Dr.  Sidney  Mintz  of  Yale;  Dr.  H.  D. 
Huggins,  the  editor  of  this  joiu-nal;  and  especially  Mrs.  E.  M.  Chilver  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  Professor  Daryll  Porde  of  London  University.  Irresponsibility  must 
however  remain  with  the  writer. 
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The  history  of  Zaria  for  present  purposes  can  be  pegged  about  two 
dates:  1804,  when  the  nomadic  Fulani,  a  pastoral  people  of  different 
stock  from  the  sedentary  grain-cultivating  Hausa,  conquered  the  area 
(37) ;  and  1900,  when  Zaria  was  brought  into  the  British  Protectorate  f 
of  Northern  Nigeria  by  Sir  Frederick  (later  Lord)  Lugard,  who  by  his  * 
Slavery  Proclamation  withdrew  the  legal  sanction  from  slavery  (39) . 

In  1950  the  kingdom  of  Zaria  had  an  area  of  roughly  13,000  square 
miles,  in  the  rolling  orchard  bush  country  of  Northern  Nigeria,  lati¬ 
tudes  10  to  12  N.,  and  longitude  9  to  11  E.  The  southern  half  of  this 
area  is  populated  by  some  thirty-odd  pagan  tribes  who  formed  the 
reservoir  from  which  the  Hausa  settled  in  the  north  recruited  their  j 
slaves  by  raids  or  as  tribute  annually.  This  northern  area  of  relative-  ; 
ly  dense  and  continuous  Hausa  settlement  in  Zaria  can  be  set  at  about 
5,000  square  miles,  and  probably  had  a  population  of  about  200,000  at 
the  start  of  the  century  (15) .  The  population  density  of  30  to  35  per¬ 
sons  per  square  mile  is  distinctly  low  when  compared  with  Jamaican 
densities  of  approximately  100  per  square  mile,  c.  1808-1820  (54). 
This  contrast  is  all  the  more  significant,  since  most  of  the  orchard 
bush  country  of  Zaria  is  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  staple 
crops,  sorghum,  millet,  groundnuts,  cotton,  etc.  (26),  whereas  Ja¬ 
maica,  like  most  other  Caribbean  islands,  is  mostly  mountain  land, 
with  a  much  smaller  area  well  adapted  to  the  Caribbean  staple,  sugar.  | 

British  Caribbean  societies  were  heavily  engaged  in  the  produc-  | 
tion  of  sugar  for  the  British  market  during  the  period  of  slavery.  The  * 
typical  economic  unit  of  the  islands  at  this  time  was  the  estate,  where 
the  sugar  cane  was  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  slave  gangs,  and  some 
part-processing  of  sugar  was  carried  out  in  the  boiling  house.  Sub¬ 
sistence  cultivation  was  obligatory  for  slaves  on  the  ‘mountain  lands’ 
of  the  estate,  which  were  not  suitable  for  sugar.  Supplementary  ra¬ 
tions  and  essential  clothing,  together  with  medical  facilities,  were 
provided  by  the  estate  for  its  slaves.  By  1820  numerous  Jamaican 
estates  were  heavily  encumbered,  mortgaged,  or  otherwise  operating 
at  a  low  profit,  under  the  prevailing  system  of  absentee  ownership 
and  local  management  by  attorneys  (8,  86) .  An  important  difference 
between  the  economic  context  of  Jamaica  and  Zaria  is  the  dependence 
of  the  West  Indian  colony  on  long-distance  overseas  trade  in  markets 
outside  its  control,  both  in  the  export  of  the  local  product,  and  in  the 
import  of  essential  materials  and  manufactured  goods. 

Economically,  Hausa  Zazzau  or  Zaria  was  linked  to  the  West 
Sudanic  and  Saharan  areas  by  long-distance  trade  (fatauci) ,  through 
camel  caravans,  conducted  principally  by  the  Tuareg  (3,  7,  20) .  Salt 
came  from  the  desert,  together  with  certain  ores;  grain,  slaves,  cloth, 
leather,  and  kolanuts  went  northwards.  Metal  was  mined,  smelted, 
and  processed  locally;  cotton  was  cultivated,  spun,  and  woven  in 
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sufficient  quantities  tc  provide  surpluses  for  export;  and,  in  contrast 
to  the  Jamaican  colonists,  the  Hausa  population  cultivated  enough 
to  feed  itself.  Local  building  materials  were  also  put  to  use  by  the 
Hausa,  unlike  the  Jamaicans  who  imported  timber  and  masons.  In 
Zaria,  a  network  of  flourishing  markets  provided  distributive  channels 
along  which  goods  and  services  flowed  within  and  between  communi¬ 
ties,  while  wealthy  traders  handled  bulk  transfers  of  goods  from  areas 
with  surpluses  to  those  in  need  by  the  fatauci  caravan.  Unlike  the 
British  West  Indies,  Hausaland  was  virtually  a  self-subsistent  unit. 
Unlike  the  West  Indians,  the  Hausa  controlled  their  market,  which 
was  located  within  their  own  country,  and  were  not  dependent  on 
changes  in  oversea  markets;  nor  were  the  Hausa  engaged  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  rival  producers,  such  as  for  instance  was  the  case  with 
Jamaica,  especially  after  1815  (56,  68) .  Furthermore,  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  the  evidence  of  various  explorers  indicates, 
the  Hausa  economic  organization  underwent  little  change  (3,  20,  70, 
74).  In  contrast  the  Jamaican  economy  was  sharply  affected  by 
developments  in  industrial  production  overseas  and  changes  in  market 
relations. 

The  West  Indian  colonies  recruited  their  slaves  principally  from 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  under  a  trade,  abolished  in  1808,  which 
was  highly  organized,  and  centred  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Bristol 
(95).  Hausa  slave  recruitment  proceeded  through  government  chan¬ 
nels,  by  raids  or  tribute  (3,  84).  In  1820,  of  a  total  population  of 
c.  380,000,  in  Jamaica,  310,000  were  slaves  (54).  Comparable  statistics 
for  Zaria  are  lacking,  since  the  early  population  records  of  the  British 
administration  made  no  distinction  between  the  freeborn  and  those 
freed  by  the  Slavery  Proclamation  of  1900  (15).  However,  it  would 
not  be  rash,  on  the  basis  of  other  data,  to  put  the  number  of  slaves 
in  the  north  of  Zaria — that  is,  in  the  region  of  continuous  Hausa  set¬ 
tlement — at  roughly  half  the  total  population  of  that  area. 

Apart  from  this  distinction  between  slave  and  free,  the  populations 
of  both  societies  were  also  divided  in  racial  or  ethnic  terms.  Thus  in 
Zaria,  there  were  distinctions  between  the  conquering  Fulani,  who 
v;ere  of  Mediterranean  racial  stock,  the  negroid  Hamitic  Habe  of  the 
conquered  kingdom,  and  the  slaves  who  were  recruited  from  negroid 
stock,  speaking  Sudanic  or  semi-Bantu  languages  (22,  90).  If  the 
respective  proportions  of  Hausa  and  Fulani  to  one  another  in  Zaria 
of  1948  are  used  as  thq  basis  for  rough  estimation  of  their  ratios  in 
the  population  of  1900,  it  would  seem  that  of  the  free  persons  of 
Northern  Zaria  at  that  date,  roughly  two-fifths  may  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  as  Fulani  (13). 

Jamaica,  as  a  British  colony  with  a  large  slave  population  of 
African  stock,  showed  a  comparable  internal  diversity.  In  1820,  there 
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were  in  Jamaica  35,000  whites,  35,000  free  people  of  colour,  and  310,000 
slaves,  of  whom  one-tenth  also  were  coloured  hybrids,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  black  (86).  The  two  societies  are  therefore  marked 
by  a  similar  degree  of  racial  heterogeneity. 

Politically,  the  two  societies  also  occupied  fairly  similar  positions; 
both  were  dependent  provincial  governments  of  an  empire,  which  al¬ 
though  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  internal  autonomy,  were  none  the 
less  subject  to  enactments  of  the  imperial  authority  (4,  86) .  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  Jamaica  experienced  the 
direct  effects  of  legislation  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  when  first  the 
slave  trade,  and  then  slavery  was  abolished  (29,  68).  In  Zaria,  the 
suzerain  power  of  Sokoto  was  exercised  to  appoint  and  depose  kings, 
and  after  1880  was  applied  to  other  appointments  also  (1,  85). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  existence  of  parliamentary  institutions 
in  Jamaica,  and  their  absence  in  Zaria,  can  serve  to  differentiate  the 
two  societies  in  any  significant  sense.  Legal  restrictions  on  voting 
and  candidacy  served  to  render  Jamaican  representative  institutions 
the  organs  of  a  class  in  the  same  way  that  councils  of  kinsmen  and 
clients  which  surroimded  a  Hausa  king  also  represented  the  interests 
of  a  class.  There  is  also  a  striking  parallel  between  the  monopoly  of 
administrative  authority  which  was  exercised  in  Jamaica  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  in  Zaria  by  the  King  (84,  86) . 

The  political  institution  which  most  clearly  serves  to  differentiate 
between  Zaria  and  Jamaica  at  this  period  is  that  of  clientage,  a  re¬ 
lation  holding  between  two  socially  unequal  persons,  which  stresses 
their  solidarity  and  involves  mutual  benefits.  In  the  political  system 
of  Zaria,  clientage  operated  to  mobilize  aggregates  of  followers  round 
the  various  candidates  competing  for  office,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
stitutionalized  solidary  relations  between  persons  of  widely  different 
statuses  within  the  society.  No  comparable  institution  is  reported  for 
Jamaica  under  slavery  (84,  85). 

Religion  differentiates  the  two  societies  most  sharply.  The  Hausa 
and  Fulani  of  Zazzau  were  Muhammadans  of  the  Malikite  sect,  and 
their  slaves  were  recruited  from  non-Muhammadan  communities.  The 
Jamaican  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  professedly  Christian,  and 
were  criticized  by  Nonconformists,  such  as  Baptists  and  Methodists, 
for  deviation  from  Christian  standards  (16,  63).  In  reply.  Scripture 
was  sometimes  quoted  to  show  that  slavery  had  a  divine  sanction,  and 
was  beneficial  for  the  slaves  (8,  68).  This  type  of  disagreement  among 
Christians  concerning  the  status  of  slavery  in  religious  doctrine  may 
simply  be  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  Christian  standards  are  much 
less  easily  established  from  the  Scriptures  than  Muhammadan  stand¬ 
ards  can  be  from  the  Koran  and  the  Hadith,  or  Traditions.  The 
Muhammadan  attitude  is  clear  and  simple.  All  non-Muhammadans, 
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with  the  exception  of  Christians  and  Jews,  are  fair  game  for  the 
Faithful  to  convert  or  eliminate,  and  the  conversion  prominently  takes 
the  form  of  a  period  of  slavery  (40,  44,  91).  It  was  enjoined  on  the 
Muhammadan  Head  of  State  to  pursue  this  method  of  proselytization 
in  annual  Holy  Wars  (73) ,  which  resulted  in  the  recruitment  of  slaves 
to  the  Muhammadan  community,  at  the  same  time  as  they  increased 
the  size  of  the  latter.  The  Muhammadan  slave  law  based  on  these  re¬ 
ligious  principles  is  a  refined  and  stable  structure,  defining  the  mani¬ 
fold  relations  between  slave  recruits,  their  masters,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Muhammadan  community,  which  neither  requires,  nor  can  accommo¬ 
date  any  great  change  (21,  73).  On  the  other  hand,  slavery  occupied 
an  ambiguous  position  in  British  law  for  over  fifty  years  before  its 
abolition.  After  Lord  Mansfield's  famous  verdict  of  1772  all  slaves 
entering  England  became  free  ipso  facto,  at  the  same  time  that  all 
Africans  entering  the  British  West  Indian  territories  became  slaves 
(68).  This  diversity  of  laws  seems  to  indicate  that  whereas  British 
society  could  not  accommodate  the  institution  of  slavery  at  home,  it 
could  not  subsist  in  its  current  form  in  the  West  Indies  without  such 
an  institution  (95).  Such  a  view  implies  that  West  Indian  slavery 
was  rationalized  as  expedient  or  inevitable  on  one  or  more  grounds, 
and  that  this  rationalization  was  an  attempt  to  supply  the  institution 
with  some  set  of  compelling  sanctions  (2) .  Rationalizations  of  slav¬ 
ery  were  unnecessary  in  Muhammadan  Zaria,  since  religion  provided 
a  firm  ground  for  the  institution  in  terms  of  the  will  of  Allah. 

2.  SLAVERY  IN  ZARIA  AND  JAMAICA 

(a)  Masters  and  Slaves. 

Slavery  is  a  social  institution  in  which  one  category  of  persons — 
the  slaves  and  their  descendants — is  placed  under  the  control  of  an¬ 
other — the  masters  and  their  heirs.  Control  exercised  over  slaves  by 
their  masters  is  normally  limited  by  law  or  custom.  Since  complete 
subordination  of  slaves  to  the  will  of  their  masters  imder  the  law  is 
a  definitive  feature  of  the  institution,  slaves  are  treated  in  many 
respects  as  if  they  were  their  master’s  property,  and  may  be  alienated, 
pledged,  or  inherited.  But  this  application  of  the  forms  of  property 
law  to  slaves  is  a  consequence  of  the  social  requirement  that  they 
shall  be  regarded  at  law  as  wholly  subordinate  to  their  masters.  A 
relation  of  this  kind  between  persons  or  classes  of  persons  can  only  be 
conveniently  defined  in  law  in  terms  of  the  category  of  property. 

Care  must  be  taken  with  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  slav¬ 
ery  principally  because  the  Institution  is  legally  defined  in  terms  of 
property.  This  definition  constitutes  a  major  trap  for  the  unwary, 
in  that  it  seems  to  lend  the  support  of  legal  form  to  the  treatment  of 
the  institution  primarily  or  even  wholly  in  economic  terms.  This 
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tendency  to  regard  slavery  as  an  institution  directly  serving  economic 
ends,  in  the  way  that  banking,  money,  or  marketing  do,  is  prominent 
in  cultures  which  stress  economic  values,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
retrospective  analyses  of  changing  economies  with  a  slave  base  which 
are  made  by  economic  historians  and  others  (77,  95). 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  of  abstraction  in  the  treatment  of 
slavery  as  an  economic  institution  pure  and  simple,  and  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  economic  theory  and  analysis  directly  to  it.  This  error 
derives  from  the  logical  fallacy  of  misplaced  concreteness,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  the  reification  of  the  economic  aspect  of  slavery,  and  its  con¬ 
version  into  a  unilateral  causal  or  explanatory  principle  in  terms 
which  can  only  be  described  as  economic  determinism.  However,  the 
economic  aspect  of  slavery,  which  is  only  one  of  its  many  important 
aspects,  if  a  unilateral  determinant  of  the  institutional  form,  must 
operate  with  similar  strength  and  effect  wherever  the  institution 
obtains.  As  the  data  presented  below  indicate,  this  is  not  however  the 
case.  Given  the  initial  situation  in  which  outsiders  are  recruited  into 
a  society  for  purposes  of  economic  production  and  with  the  low  social 
status  of  slaves,  the  outcome  is  very  different  according  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  ethos  of  the  recruiting  group.  In  the  West  Indian  situation 
it  produced  chattel  slavery.  Among  the  Hausa,  although  Muhamma¬ 
dan  law  defines  the  slave  as  a  chattel,  it  resulted  in  progressive  as¬ 
similation.  The  purity  of  strictly  economic  motivations  in  the  re¬ 
cruitment  and  administration  of  slaves  is  certainly  a  variable  factor, 
and  there  is  a  type  of  slavery  which  is  not  economically  motivated  in 
any  strict  sense,  but  which  is  aimed  at  the  sheer  increase  in  the  size 
of  social  groups.  The  slaves  on  recruitment  occupy  the  position  of 
quasi-children.  Such  an  institution  was  fairly  common  in  parts  of 
West  Africa  until  recently  (25).  Among  the  Hausa,  slave  recruit¬ 
ment  had  a  primarily  religious  motivation  and  military  form.  This 
religious  background  and  aspect  of  the  institution  considerably  re¬ 
duced  the  effect  of  strict  economic  motivations  in  the  employment  and 
management  of  slaves,  though  it  did  not  remove  them.  Instead  of 
regarding  slavery  as  a  purely  economic  institution,  the  development 
of  which  reflects  everywhere  the  workings  of  pure  economic  forces 
directly,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  seek  in,  other  parts  of  the  socio¬ 
cultural  system  for  factors  which  intensify  or  impede  the  rational  em¬ 
ployment  of  slaves  as  economic  instruments. 

It  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  interpretations 
of  slavery  which  are  based  on  economic  determinism,  so  that  miscon¬ 
ceptions  resulting  from  the  legal  classification  of  slaves  as  property 
may  be  clearly  removed.  Two  instances  taken  directly  from  our 
societies  may  prove  sufficient  to  do  this.  Among  the  Hausa,  owners 
had  not  power  to  alienate  those  of  their  slaves  who  were  bom  in  cap- 
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tivity,  the  dimajai,  though  powers  of  alienation  are  obviously  essential 
to  the  rational  economic  employment  of  property  (84).  In  1820  the 
British  West  Indian  societies  provide  a  clear  case  of  irrationality  with 
regard  to  the  economic  employment  of  slave  labour.  At  that  period 
sugar  production  in  the  standard  form  was  admittedly  unprofitable 
for  estate  operators;  nevertheless  it  was  vigorously  advocated  and 
defended  by  planting  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  as  the  sole  practicable  method  of  producing  sugar  (2,  8,  12,  14, 
24,  68,  86,  95) .  Yet  those  slave  owners  like  Monk  Lewis  who  success¬ 
fully  modified  the  relation  of  master  to  slave  on  their  own  estate — and 
increased  sugar  output  by  this  means — were  threatened  with  prose¬ 
cution  by  other  planters  for  subversion  and  sedition  (46) .  Arguments 
that  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in  the  form  then  current  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Indies  depended  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  planters,  or  on 
their  knowledge  that  sugar  production  by  slave  labour  was  profitable 
elsewhere,  or  on  the  entrenchment  of  its  interests  in  the  political  and 
economic  systems  of  Britain  (77,  96) ,  are  therefore  of  little  relevance. 
The  issue  was  not  simply  emancipation  or  slavery,  but  also  included 
modification  of  the  existing  form  of  slavery.  The  planters’  objection 
was  to  any  alteration  in  the  then  existing  pattern  of  master-slave  re¬ 
lations,  even  though  such  alteration  possessed  economic  utility  (12, 14, 
32,  46). 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  economic  utility  of  slavery  is  inade¬ 
quate  as  an  explanation  for  many  of  its  characteristics;  and  also  that 
the  assimilation  of  slaves  to  property  in  law  is  a  consequence  of  their 
subordination  to  particular  persons  who  are  invested  with  social  re¬ 
cognition  as  their  masters.  A  fuller  understanding  of  the  institution 
of  slavery  thus  requires  careful  examination  of  the  modes  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  subordination,  and  the  conditions  associated  with  it.  In 
such  an  examination  it  is  essential  to  use  the  comparative  method  as 
a  safeguard  against  unsoimd  generalizations  based  on  the  study  of 
the  single  case  which  has  for  too  long  been  a  source  of  error  in  the 
analysis  of  Caribbean  development.  Provided  that  the  validity  of  the 
comparison  can  be  established,  a  simultaneous  examination  of  Mu¬ 
hammadan  slavery  in  West  Africa  and  Christian  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  should  considerably  illuminate  the  nature  of  the  institution 
and  the  relations  which  hold  between  slavery  and  the  social  system 
of  which  it  is  part.  It  should  also  be  possible  to  check  the  validity 
of  such  conclusions  as  this  comparative  study  of  slavery  may  produce 
by  examining  developments  which  took  place  after  the  institution 
was  abolished  in  both  societies. 

Subordination  implies  and  is  an  aspect  of  authority.  Authority 
is  the  socially  recognized  right  to  direct,  control  or  manage  some  or 
all  of  the  affairs  of  a  person  or  group,  or  thing.  In  this  sense  there 
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is  an  overlap  between  property  as  a  bundle  of  rights  over  things  and 
the  authority  which  is  invested  in  some  persons  over  others  as  their 
slaves,  with  the  result  that  such  types  of  authority  are  treated  as  pro¬ 
perty  at  law.  But  slavery  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  legal  as¬ 
similation  of  interpersonal  rights  to  the  norm  of  property  rights  over 
things.  Among  the  Ashanti  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  mother’s  brother 
traditionally  enjoyed  the  right  to  pledge  or  pawn  his  sister’s  son  (69) . 
In  various  African  societies  adultery  is  treated  legally  as  infringement 
of  the  property  rights  vested  in  the  husband  over  his  wife  at  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  marriage  in  consideration  for  the  bridewealth  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  wife’s  kin  on  his  behalf  (27).  Among  ourselves  similar 
legal  conditions  obtain,  even  without  such  obligatory  pre-marital  eco¬ 
nomic  transfers.  Until  developments  in  jurisprudence  under  the  An- 
tonines  reformed  it,  the  Roman  law  of  patria  potestas  invested  the 
father  with  comprehensive  property  rights  over  his  offspring  (53). 
These,  and  many  other  similar  cases,  reflect  particular  patterns  of 
intra-familial  relationships,  holding  between  guardians  and  wards. 
This  widespread  assimilation  of  guardian-ward  relations  to  property 
light  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  present  enquiry.  It  suggests  that 
the  analysis  of  slavery  as  an  institutionalized  form  of  subordination 
may  be  carried  out  briefly  and  appropriately  if  comparison  is  made 
between  the  actual  patterns  of  familial  and  slave  subordination  in  the 
societies  concerned. 

Parental  authority  is  one  aspect  of  a  relation,  the  reciprocal  of 
which  is  obligation  and  responsibility.  A  similar  duality  applies  to 

relations  of  husband  and  wife,  or  masters  and  slaves.  There  are  how¬ 
ever  considerable  differences  between  the  structural  contexts  of  slav¬ 
ery  and  the  two  types  of  familial  relation  just  mentioned.  These 
differences  of  structural  context  may  in  turn  entail  differences  in 

the  types  of  subordination  as  effects.  Of  these  structural  differentiae, 
effective  membership,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  descent  groups  of  wider 
.span  than  the  individual  family  is  probably  the  most  important  factor. 
On  recruitment  slaves  cease  to  be  effective  members  of  the  descent 

groups  into  which  they  were  born,  and  are  attached  to  the  descent 
group  of  their  owner  by  legal  form.  Hence  the  hereditary  nature  of 
the  slave  status,  which  ensures  for  the  slave’s  descendants  continuing 
linkage  to  such  descent  imits,  and  may  or  may  not  involve  modification 
of  those  subordinate  relations  which  held  between  the  slave’s  parent 
and  the  master.  Among  free  persons,  the  authority  vested  in  a  hus¬ 
band,  father,  or  person  in  loco  parentis,  is  neither  final  nor  unlimited, 
and  remains  exercisable  only  with  the  consensus  of  wider  kin  groups 
which  include  botii  the  ward  and  his  guardian.  This  is  the  normal 
condition  for  free  persons,  simply  because  membership  in  such  wider 
kin  groups  is  normal  for  free  persons. 
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Familial  authority  thus  has  the  status  and  form  of  guardianship, 
with  consequent  stress  on  the  proper  performance  of  the  obligations 
of  the  guardian,  as  these  are  evaluated  and  defined  by  the  wider  kin 
groupings  to  which  both  guardian  and  ward  belong.  Under  slavery, 
however,  the  slave  has  lost  membership  by  birth  in  such  wider  khi 
groups,  and  is  only  attached  to  that  of  his  master  by  the  condition  of 
enslavement  itself.  Instead  of  the  guardian’s  responsibility  for  his 
ward  to  their  common  kinsfolk  as  is  normal  for  free  persons,  the 
authority  of  the  slave  owner  is  limited  by  the  law,  and  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  treatment  of  the  slave  to  the  law-courts.  With  this 
difference  in  the  responsibilities  of  guardianship  for  slave  and  free 
persons  is  associated  the  greater  range  and  variety  of  rights  which 
masters  exercise  over  their  slaves.  Similarly,  increases  in  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  slaves  to  their  masters,  and  decreases  in  the  reciprocal 
obligations  of  masters  to  slaves  is  associated  with  this  difference 
between  guardianship  of  free  and  slave  persons  when  the  two  sets  of 
norms  are  compared.  This  difference  between  the  norms  of  free 
guardianship  and  of  master-slave  relation  may  be  reduced  by  the 
development  of  new  bonds  of  ceremonial  or  substitute  kinship  be¬ 
tween  masters  and  slaves,  either  as  an  individual  matter,  or  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  pattern,  holding  between  particular  categories  of  jjersons.  To 

Eummarize,  whereas  the  slave  at  law  belongs  to  an  individual,  the 
Iree  ward,  whether  junior  kinsman  or  wife,  belongs  to  a  group,  and 
this  initial  difference  of  condition  normally  governs  the  differences 
between  familial  and  slave  relations,  as  for  instance  are  found  in  our 
two  societies. 

As  is  well  known,  in  the  British  Caribbean  colonies,  under  the 

rule  prohibiting  the  evidence  of  slaves  against  free  men  in  a  court  of 
law,  the  elaborate  slave  codes  were  ineffective  as  protection  for  the 
Slave,  where  the  obligations  of  ownership  burdened  or  obstructed  the 

master  or  his  agents  (4,12,46,86).  For  this  reason  the  Jamaican  slave 

codes  are  unacceptable  guides  to  the  patterned  relation  of  master  and 
slave  which  they  attempt  to  define  and  redefine  in  a  variety  of  politi¬ 
cal  situations  (24,57) .  For  satisfactory  data  on  this  pattern  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  turn  to  old  contemporary  accounts  of  conditions  in 
Jamaica.  An  earlier  paper  by  the  writer  gives  a  summary  of  such 
accounts  and  those  interested  in  a  fuller  description  than  space  per¬ 
mits  here  are  referred  to  that  article  (83). 

In  1820,  Jamaican  slave  owners  and  their  free  agents  distin¬ 
guished  between  their  slaves  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  wards,  wives, 
or  junior  kinsmen  on  the  other,  in  treatment  with  regard  to  education, 
provision  and  care,  property  transference,  employment,  discipline, 
religion,  marriage,  and  association,  as  well  as  kinship.  Further 
differences  in  the  treatment  of  free  and  slave  wards  were  implicit  in 
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the  legal  codes,  such  as  prohibition  of  slave  evidence  against  free 
whites,  and  the  exclusion  of  slaves  from  participation  in  the  political 
or  administrative  systems  of  government  (86).  Apart  from  the 
minimal  instruction  essential  to  the  performance  of  their  economic 
tasks,  slaves  were  denied  education  by  their  masters  severally  and  as 
a  group  on  grounds  of  policy,  as  contemporary  accounts  by  dissenting 
missionaries,  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  and  others  with 
less  direct  factional  interest  in  the  type  of  education  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  all  make  clear  (2,  4,  8, 16,  46,  86) .  Since  at  this  time,  education 
for  the  slaves  was  mooted  by  religious  interests  and  conceived  in  reli¬ 
gious  terms,  its  prohibition  implied  and  was  in  fact  associated  with 
refusal  to  permit  the  slaves  to  share  in  the  religion  of  their  masters, 
with  the  result  that  on  emancipation,  there  were  wide  differences  in 
the  religious  systems  of  masters  and  slaves  (29,  63) .  Moreover,  since 
marriage  was  then  always  established  as  a  religious  sacrament,  denial 
of  religion  to  the  slaves  further  involved  prohibition  of  mar¬ 
riages  between  them,  and  the  resulting  familial  disorganization  of  the 
slave  population  was  further  intensified  by  dissolution  of  slave  family 
units  through  the  sale  or  other  transference  of  members  from  them. 
Unlike  the  free  ward  who  could  inherit  property  from  his  guardian 
and  was  not  subject  to  conveyancing,  the  slaves,  as  property,  were 
heritable  and  alienable,  and  at  this  period,  1820,  had  little  hope  of 
manumission  by  their  master,  since  the  colonial  laws  severely  discour¬ 
aged  this  (4,  46) .  Care  and  provision  for  slaves  was  institutionalized 
In  the  form  of  allowances  of  clothing,  fish,  rum,  and  certain  other 
commodities,  provision  of  medical  attendance,  and  the  allocation  of 
mountain  lands  for  the  subsistence  cultivation  of  ‘ground  provisions’, 
which  formed  the  main  bulk  of  the  goods  owned  or  consumed  by 
slaves  (2,  12,  86).  Whereas  the  obligations  of  guardianship  stress 
adequate  maintenance  of  the  ward,  the  slave  contributed  largely  to 
nis  own  maintenance,  and  even  more  so  to  that  of  his  master.  Whereas 
wardship  normally  terminates  on  the  maturity  of  the  ward,  the  slave, 
even  in  old  age,  remained  the  dependent  of  his  master.  Slave  em¬ 
ployment  typically  meant  labour  on  the  sugar  plantation  or  in  the 
boiling  house,  and  this  was  the  dominating  motif  of  slavery  through¬ 
out  the  British  Caribbean,  despite  increasing  unprofitableness  in  its 
later  phase  (9,  14,  68).  Incentives  to  labour  ranged  from  solitary 
confinement  to  the  cartwhip  and  the  treadmill,  and  though  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  lashes  which  could  be  inflicted  by  a  master  or  his 
agent  on  a  slave  was  statutorily  regulated,  these  and  similar  regula¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  had  little  effect  (4,  16,  46,  86) .  Finally,  whereas 
the  association  of  guardian  and  ward,  though  structured  in  terms  of 
authority,  is  normally  continuous,  diffuse,  and  intimate,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  masters  and  slaves  was  normally  restricted  to  the  processes 
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tf  sugar  production,  domestic  work,  and  asymmetrical  concubinage, 
the  relation  being  normally  specific,  limited,  and  expressing  marked 
social  distance  and  cleavages  of  interest  (12,  16,  46,  86). 

Relations  between  master  and  slave  in  Muhammadan  Zaria  dif¬ 
fered  appreciably  from  these  Jamaican  norms,  and  were  assimilated  in 
several  critical  respects  unparalleled  in  the  British  Caribbean  to  the 
nexus  between  guardian  and  ward.  If  these  differences  are  sum¬ 
marized  institutionally  for  comparison  with  the  Jamaican  practice 
reported  above,  the  contrasts  are  clearly  evident,  and  other  factors 
associated  with  these  differences  may  be  indicated.  To  begin  with, 
the  education  of  his  slaves  was  an  obligation  of  the  Muhammadan 
slaveowner,  the  education  given  being  predominantly  religious,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  elementary  instruction  proposed  by  Christian 
interests  for  the  West  Indian  slaves.  For  the  Hausa-Fulani  of  Zaria, 
education  was  in  fact  identified  with  religious  instruction,  in  the 
current  form  of  learning  large  parts  of  the  Koran  by  heart,  the  study 
cf  Arabic  and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet,  the  Law  and  the  princip^ 
commentaries.  Pursuit  of  this  long  educational  process  was  marked 
by  tests,  celebrations,  and  the  awards  of  titles  or  offices,  such 
as  Mallam  (scholar).  Imam,  (priest).  Mufti,  (a  judicial  assessor)  or 
Alkali,  judge  (80,  84).  Writing  in  a  version  of  the  Arabic  script 
known  as  Ajemic  was  in  great  demand,  not  only  for  purposes  of  prac¬ 
tical  accounting,  or  for  its  use  in  administration,  but  also  since,  in 
the  absence  of  printing,  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  Koran  in  part 
or  as  complete  texts,  could  only  be  met  by  trained  copyists  (3,  84). 
Naturally  enough  the  majority  of  slave  captive.*^  did  not  proceed  far 
with  this  curriculum,  since,  as  recruits  from  alien  communities,  they 
faced  severe  linguistic  and  cultural  difficulties  (80).  None  the  less. 
•«he  law  stipulated  that  the  owner  of  a  captive  slave  should  seek  to 
convert  the  latter  to  Islam,  by  chastisement  if  necessary  (73) .  This 
conversion  implied  that  the  slave  would  learn  the  five  daily  prayers 
which  are  obligatory  on  Muhammadans.  On  the  other  hand  some  of 
the  slaves  born  in  Zaria  must  have  proceeded  far  with  this  educational 
syllabus,  as  their  appointments  to  various  prominent  offices  of  state, 
for  which  these  and  related  skills  were  requisite,  attest.  All  slaves 
born  in  Zaria  were  also  trained  in  the  forms  of  Muhammadan  religion, 
at  least  to  the  stage  at  which  they  could  say  the  five  daily  prayers 
f84).  Characteristically,  the  enlistment  of  slaves  among  the  Faithful 
proceeded  by  a  ritual  similar  to  baptism  among  us,  at  which  the  slaves 
were  given  a  new  name,  the  owner  providing  the  sheep  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  meeting  various  other  expenses  of  the  ceremony.  By  means  of 
this  ritual  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  was  assimilated  to 
that  between  guardian  and  ward  in  many  important  respects. 

This  ritual  assimilation  was  common  for  slave  recruits,  and  was 
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obligatory  on  the  master  for  all  slaves  bom  in  his  ownership.  It  also 
had  practical  significance.  Slave  recruits  after  their  initiation  into 
Islam  in  this  manner  were  less  liable  to  alienation  by  their  master 
than  hitherto,  and  were  more  liable  to  manumission  than  before, 
since  the  manumission  of  such  slaves  by  the  master  during  his  lifetime 
or  posthumously  was  an  act  of  religious  piety  entailing  rewards  in 
Lahira  (Paradise)  (21,  31,  91).  Adoption  of  Islam  by  the  slave  also 
obliged  the  master  to  arrange  for  the  former’s  religious  education,  and 
marriage,  and  to  assist  rather  than  hinder  the  maintenance  of  such 
unions  as  the  slave  contracted  with  his  permission.  Frequently 
enough  the  Islamized  slaves  were  given  further  instruction  in  Muham¬ 
madan  religious  practice  and  doctrine  by  one  of  their  owner’s  kin, 
and  the  assimilation  of  slaves  to  the  position  of  wards  was  marked  by 
the  use  of  kinship  terms  between  the  slave  and  his  dependents  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  master  and  his  family  on  the  other.  Thus  the  slave 
would  call  his  owner  Baba  (father) ,  and  was  referred  to  or  addressed 
as  son,  other  kinship  terms  deriving  from  this  relation.  That  this  was 
not  merely  a  linguistic  convention  is  illustrated  by  the  effective  moral 
limitations  on  the  owner’s  rights  already  cited,  and  also  by  the  in¬ 
creased  intimacy  of  the  associations  between  slaves  and  the  families 
of  their  masters  after  the  naming  ritual  (80,  84) . 

For  those  persons  born  into  slavery  in  the  community,  the  securi¬ 
ties  and  liberties  conveyed  by  such  a  nexus  of  wardship  were  both  more 
extensive  and  less  subject  to  violation  than  was  the  case  for  purchased 
or  captive  slaves.  This  category  of  native-born  slaves,  known  as 
dimajai  (s.  dimay. ) ,  could  not  be  alienated  or  punished  by  mutilation 
on  the  master’s  pleasure,  but  only  through  the  courts  for  torts  which 
generally  entailed  such  penalties.  The  owner  was  obliged  to  provide 
for  their  religious  education  in  a  Koranic  school  from  early  childhood, 
and  was  also  expected  to  arrange  for  their  marriages  at  the  period 
when  Hausa  of  either  sex  normally  make  their  first  marriage,  and  to 
provide  them  with  living  quarters,  usually  a  separate  compound  for 
married  slaves.  Dimajai  also  enjoyed  greater  freedom  of  movement 
than  purchased  or  captive  slaves.  Growing  up  as  members  of  the 
master’s  household  and  family,  though  of  clearly  subordinate  status, 
dimajai  established  relations  of  privileged  familiarity  with  their  own¬ 
er’s  children  and  junior  kin  which  lasted  lifelong.  They  also  acquired 
the  technical  skills  of  Hausa  culture,  such  as  weaving,  metal  work, 
leather  and  tanning  techniques,  butchers’  and  builders’  skills,  etc., 
and  grew  up  as  Hausa  children  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  Hausa 
language,  folklore,  commercial  practice  and  political  organization 
(80,  84) .  This  means  simply  that  slaves  bom  in  Hausaland  practised 
the  same  institutions  and  culture  as  their  owners,  and,  though  occupy¬ 
ing  a  clearly  subordinate  status,  were  members  of  a  common  society 
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with  their  owners,  in  the  structural  capacity  of  wards.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  position  of  captive  slaves  who  adopted  Islam  was  somewhat 
similar. 

This  modal  type  of  relation  between  Hausa  master  and  slave 
figured  prominently  in  the  structure  and  processes  of  government, 
since  the  nature  of  the  bond  assured  the  master  of  the  slave’s  loyalty 
and  obedience  to  his  wishes,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  political  rivalry  since  the  slave  was  a  legal  minor,  a 
status  which  he  shared  with  free  children  and  women  in  Hausa  cul¬ 
ture  (73,  80).  The  principal  political  effects  of  this  peculiar  nexus 
between  master  and  slave  were  the  allocation  of  slaves  as  property  to 
certain  titles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  allocation  of  a  wide  and  chang¬ 
ing  variety  of  titled  offices  of  state  to  slaves  as  administrative  officials 
on  the  other  (37,  90) .  A  late  development  of  this  political  system  was 
expressed  in  the  allocation  of  certain  principal  military  commands  to 
slave  generals  simultaneously  with  their  appointment  as  administra¬ 
tive  officers  in  charge  of  territorial  fiefs  (84,  85).  Such  authority 
allotted  to  slaves  would  clearly  be  exercised  over  slave  and  free  alike. 
Such  political  and  administrati  ve  assignments  to  slaves  as  these  mili¬ 
tary  commands  really  means  that,  in  terms  of  Hausa  culture  at  the 
date  of  the’r  establishment,  the  relation  between  chief  and  subor¬ 
dinate  official  of  slave  status  was  assimilated  to  that  of  clientage 
between  the  free  senior  and  junior  officials  (83).  It  also  serves  to 
illustrate  how  freely  and  widely  slaves  and  masters  participated  in 
the  same  culture  and  social  systems,  even  to  the  point  at  which  slaves 
were  appointed  to  offices  carrying  wide  authority  over  free  men. 

Such  differences  between  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Zaria  and 
Jamaica  as  have  just  been  reported  may  well  raise  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  really  dealing  with  the  same  institution  in  both  societies, 
or  whether  the  term  ‘slavery’  is  not  misleading  in  that  it  refers  to 
widely  divergent  social  forms.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  clear. 
On  the  legal  evidence  which  defines  the  institution,  we  are  dealing 
v/ith  a  common  social  form  in  both  these  societies,  but  other  social 
tind  cultural  factors  combined  to  produce  these  striking  contrasts.  In 
both  societies  the  legal  rights  of  master  and  slave  are  carefully  defined, 
and  treat  of  corresponding  or  of  identical  problems  in  a  similar  fash¬ 
ion  (24,  51,  73).  Thus  in  both  systems,  the  conveyancing  of  slaves, 
the  rights  of  the  master  to  punish  slaves  at  his  own  pleasure,  the 
ascription  of  usufructuary  rights  in  real  property  to  slaves,  while  re¬ 
cognizing  their  ownership  of  movable  goods  bequeathed  or  conveyed 
to  them,  are  very  similar,  as  is  the  treatment  of  abscondment,  dis¬ 
traint  on  slaves  for  the  bankruptcy  of  their  masters,  rights  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  offspring  of  slaves,  and  the  like.  Other  common  features 
which  occur  in  the  institution  at  Zaria  and  in  Jamaica  include  the 
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arrangements  by  which  a  slave  redeemed  himself  over  a  long  period 
by  payments  of  instalments  towards  the  ransom  fee;  or  the  practice 
of  manumission  in  various  modes;  or  the  arrangement  whereby  cer¬ 
tain  slaves  undertook  to  rent  their  freedom  from  their  masters  for 
periodic  payments  in  cash  or  kind,  being  otherwise  free  to  work  or 
trade  for  themselves  without  restriction  on  their  movements  by  their 
owner,  or  the  latter’s  responsibility  for  their  debts  or  commercial  com¬ 
mitments,  though  under  the  law  he  retained  responsibility  for  and 
authority  over  his  slave  where  criminal  offences  {manyan  shari’a) 
were  the  issue.  The  legal  incapacity  of  slaves  in  Jamaica  also  recalls 
the  defective  legal  capacity  of  slaves  in  Zaria,  though  the  Jamaican 
code  enjoined  a  more  rigorous  exclusion  of  slave  evidence.  These  and 
other  legal  similarities  of  the  definition  of  master-slave  relations  in  our 
two  societies,  together  with  parallels  in  certain  other  aspects  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  make  it  clear  that,  despite  the  considerable  functional 
differences  noted  above  we  are  dealing  with  a  single  institutional 
form  in  both  cases.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  social 
end  cultural  contexts  of  slavery  in  these  two  societies  if  we  are  to 
discover  the  bases  and  significance  of  the  remarkable  functional  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  two  systems. 

(b)  The  Demographic  Aspect. 

Demographic  factors  clearly  require  first  attention.  Whereas 
the  Hausa  pattern  of  slave  recruitment  gave  priority  of  place  to  women 
and  children  and  tended  to  reduce  the  number  and  proportion  of 
adult  males  recruited  as  slaves  (3) ,  the  slave  immigrants  to  the  British 
Caribbean  were  predominantly  adult  males  (9).  Clearly  however 
these  differences  of  preference  in  the  age  and  sex  of  slave  recruits 
are  not  accidental,  and  reflect  those  further  cultural  and  social  dif¬ 
ferences  of  bases  and  functions  in  the  Hausa  and  Jamaican  institutions 
which  we  are  now  seeking  to  trace.  Plantation  labour  placed  a  high 
value  on  recruitment  of  adult  males  as  slaves  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
though  the  high  slave  mortality  rate  involved  equally  high  ex¬ 
penditures  to  secure  replacements  and  maintain  an  adequate  supply 
of  slave  labour,  in  the  eighteenth  century  returns  from  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  slave  labour  easily  permitted  this  (68,  95,  98).  Yet,  even  in 
1838  when  Caribbean  slavery  was  abolished,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Creole  or  local-born  slaves  much  exceeded  that  of  the  immi¬ 
grants,  although  the  slave  trade  had  ceased  thirty  years  before  (54) 

Among  the  Hausa,  preference  for  the  recruitment  of  women  and 
children  as  slaves  derives  from  the  military  and  religious  nature  of 
the  process  of  recruitment  itself.  A  variety  of  fates  was  possible  for 
adult  male  prisoners  of  war,  while  enslavement  was  the  only  fate  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  law  for  women  and  children  who  were  captives  (73) 
In  fact  however,  the  process  of  recruitment  in  Zaria,  as  in  Jamaica, 
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itself  reflected  basic  social  and  cultural  orientations  towards  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  slavery,  which  found  fuller  definition  and  expression  in 
the  pattern  of  relation  between  master  and  slave.  Slave  recruitment 
for  Jamaica  was  a  commercial  business,  a  matter  of  trade,  with  moti¬ 
vations  and  calculations  of  profit  dominating  the  process  (95) .  Slave 
recruitment  for  Zaria  was  a  military  and  administrative  process,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  religious  obligation  to  make  war  on  the  Unbelievers, 
and  administer  or  despatch  them  according  to  the  law  (84).  Clearly, 
prior  differences  of  socio-cultural  orientations  to  the  institution  of 
Llavery  in  Jamaica  and  Zaria  determine  the  notable  differences  in 
their  patterns  of  slave  recruitment.  On  the  other  hand,  significant 
social  differences  of  practice  in  master-slave  concubinage  which  ob¬ 
tained  between  Jamaica  and  Zaria  and  which  are  discussed  below,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  factors  such  as  mortality  rates,  worked  towards  the 
restoration  of  sexual  parity  among  the  slave  population  in  either  terri¬ 
tory.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  functional  differences  of  Jamaica  and 
Hausa  slavery  cannot  be  reduced  directly  to  differences  in  the  sex- 
ratios  of  the  slaves  recruited  by  these  societies. 

Two  other  aspects  of  their  demographic  situations  require  dis¬ 
cussion.  These  are,  firstly,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  slave  and  free 
population  of  the  two  societies;  and  secondly,  the  ratios  of  local-bom 
to  immigrant  slaves  in  either.  Significant  differences  in  these  distri¬ 
butions  would  clearly  be  capable  of  influencing  the  patterns  of  slave 
management  independently  in  either  society,  and  could  give  rise  to 
significant  differences  at  that  level. 

Importation  of  slaves  to  the  Caribbean  on  an  increasing  scale 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  continually  increased 
the  ratio  of  the  slave  population  as  against  the  free  (54,  68,  98) .  By 
1820,  as  we  have  seen,  roughly  80  per  cent  of  the  Jamaican  popula¬ 
tion  were  slaves.  For  Northern  Zaria,  the  area  of  continuous  Hausa 
settlement,  on  the  data  available,  we  have  estimated  that  some  50 
per  cent  of  the  population  were  slaves.  It  is  not  so  easy  however  to 
determine  what  significance  this  wide  difference  of  the  ratios  of  slave 
and  free  populations  in  the  two  states  had  for  the  differentiation  of 
their  patterns  of  master-slave  relations.  In  Zaria,  slaves  formed  the 
main  body  of  the  military  force,  of  the  police,  and  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff  at  a  subordinate  level  (85).  In  Jamaica,  they  were  forbidden 
to  bear  arms,  excluded  from  the  militia,  and  took  no  part  in  adminis¬ 
tration  (8,  29).  On  the  face  of  it,  these  differences  in  the  military 
treatment  of  Jamaican  and  Hausa  slaves  might  be  attributed  to  the 
differences  of  slave-free  ratios  in  the  two  populations;  but  closer 
examination  shows  that  this  is  clearly  not  the  case.  Slave-free  popu¬ 
lation  ratios  are  significant  as  determinants  of  master-slave  rela¬ 
tional  patterns  only  by  virtue  of  the  military  and  administrative 
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practice  with  which  they  are  associated.  In  Jamaica  this  practice 
involved  the  exclusion  of  the  slaves  from  military  affairs,  and  the 
organization  of  the  free  population  into  a  militia,  supported  by 
detachments  of  the  regular  army  and  navy,  for  the  defence  of  the 
ctate  against  slave  insurrection.  In  Zaria,  on  the  other  hand  slave 
generals  were  entrusted  with  military  and  administrative  authority, 
and  slave  officers  were  the  trusted  guardians  of  the  king.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  in  this  context  that  no  insurrection  of  slaves  is  reported  from 
Zaria  during  the  nineteenth  century,  for  which  its  history  is  known 
in  considerable  detail,  and  that  there  is  no  tradition  of  slave  revolts 
before  that  time  either  (37,  39,  85,  90).  In  Jamaica,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  slaves  occupied  a  far  more  unfavourable  military 
situation,  there  is  a  long  history  of  slave  revolt  and  conspiracy  (4,  8, 
24,  29).  If  the  military  situations  of  the  Jamaican  and  Hausa  slaves 
are  compared,  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  facilities  for  effective  revolt 
which  Hausa  slaves  enjoyed,  by  virtue  of  their  military  and  adminis¬ 
trative  training,  at  the  very  least  would  place  them  as  a  potential 
military  threat  on  a  par  with  that  which  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  masters,  and  thereby  cancel  the  differences  of  pro¬ 
portion  between  slave  and  free  in  the  two  societies. 

Figures  are  lacking  for  precise  comparison  of  the  ratios  of  local- 
born  to  immigrant  slaves  in  Jamaica  and  Zaria.  Failure  of  the 
natural  increase  of  the  Jamaican  slave  population  to  equal  its  mor¬ 
tality  in  the  years  between  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  eman¬ 
cipation  suggests  that  in  1838  the  immigrant  slaves  were  not  far  out¬ 
numbered  by  those  locally  born  in  that  island  (54) .  Probably  enough 
the  ratios  of  immigrant  and  local-born  slaves  at  Zaria  in  1900  when 
the  legal  sanction  was  withdrawn  from  the  institution  was  the  reverse 
of  the  Jamaican  ratio  at  emancipation.  But  even  if  such  relations 
could  be  established  from  population  records,  their  interpretation  and 
connection  with  the  difference  of  master-slave  patterns  of  behaviour 
v/ould  remain  beset  with  difficulties.  For  instance  mortality  rates 
may  be  far  more  expressive  as  effects  than  as  cause  of  social  differen¬ 
tiation.  Similarly,  differences  of  ratio  in  local-born  and  immigrant 
slaves  are  more  satisfactorily  reduced  to  patterns  of  differential  re¬ 
cruitment,  reproductive  employment,  and  mortality  among  slaves  in 
the  two  societies,  than  treated  as  an  irreducible  causal  factor  operating 
with  any  mathematical  constancy  to  differentiate  master-slave  rela¬ 
tions  in  societies.  Thus,  consideration  of  the  demographic  aspects  of 
slavery  in  Jamaica  and  Zaria  does  not  provide  a  basis  for  explaining 
the  marked  functional  differences  of  the  institution  in  these  two 
societies. 

(c)  The  Ideological  Aspect. 

It  is  likely  that  dissimilarities  in  the  racial  and  economic  circum- 
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stances  of  the  two  societies  might  be  held  to  account  for  their  differ¬ 
ences  in  master-slave  relations.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine 
hnd  compare  separately  the  racial  and  economic  circumstances  of  the 
t  wo  societies  in  some  detail. 

In  terms  of  degree  of  racial  heterogeneity,  though  not  in  actual 
ethnic  composition,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  Zaria  and 
Jamaica.  The  ruling  class  of  Zaria  were  Fulani,  a  light-boned,  light¬ 
skinned  people,  classifiable  as  members  of  the  Mediterranean  division 
of  the  Caucasian  race,  whose  culture  as  well  as  physical  character 
differed  from  that  of  the  Hamiticized  negroid  Hausa  population  which 
they  had  conquered  (75,  89,  90).  Both  Hausa  and  Fulani  were 
Muhammadans,  and  drew  their  slaves  from  still  other  racial  and  cul¬ 
tural  stocks,  the  Sudanic  and  Bantu  Negroes  of  the  south  and  west. 
In  Jamaica,  the  ruling  class  was  British,  and  in  1820,  90  per  cent  of 
the  slaves  were  of  pure  African  descent,  though  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  areas  and  tribes,  such  as  the  Akan  tribes,  the  Ibo,  Mandinka,  or 
Chamba  (46,  86).  There  was  also  a  class  of  persons  whose  cultural 
and  biological  status  was  midway  between  the  whites  and  the  slaves. 
This  group,  known  as  the  ‘free  persons  of  colour’,  itself  owned  slaves, 
some  of  whom  may  have  been  hybrids  like  their  masters;  at  this  period 
in  Jamaica  the  number  of  coloured  or  hybrid  slaves  was  approximately 
equal  to  the  number  of  free  persons  of  colour  (86).  That  is  to  say, 
hybridization  as  such  did  not  entail  an  unequivocal  social  status. 
Miscegenation  on  a  considerable  scale  was  practised  in  both  societies. 
Given  this  fact,  and  the  similarity  in  the  degrees  of  racial  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  Zaria  and  Jamaica,  there  is  a  strict  limit  to  the  t3q)e  of 
racial  hypothesis  which  can  be  mooted  to  explain  their  differences  in 
the  pattern  of  master-slave  relations.  Such  a  hypothesis  would  con¬ 
tain  as  its  core  the  proposition  that  the  maintenance  of  social  and 
cultural  distance  between  masters  and  slaves  varies  directly  as  the 
consciousness  of  racial  distinctness  among  the  masters,  and  the  values 
which  they  place  on  its  maintenance.  Such  a  statement  probably 
summarizes  the  crucial  aspects  of  most  forms  of  the  racialist  hypothe¬ 
ses  which  could  be  advanced  to  explain  the  differences  between  Zaria 
and  Jamaica,  despite  variations  of  emphasis  and  form. 

At  first  glance  the  correlation  between  greater  astringency  in 
master-slave  relations  and  greater  range  of  and  emphasis  on  colour 
differences  of  the  Caribbean  populations  as  against  the  Hausa  would 
seem  to  support  such  a  racialist  explanation.  Yet  when  the  respective 
relations  of  whites  and  ‘free  persons  of  colour’  with  their  slaves  in  the 
Caribbean  are  compared,  it  is  clear  that  the  free  coloured  who  were 
biologically  closer  than  the  whites  to  the  slaves,  administered  the 
latter  with  greater  severity  (12,  16,  46,  86).  Such  a  pattern  imme¬ 
diately  illustrates  how  inadequate  a  simple  explanation  in  terms  of 
racial  distance  really  Is. 
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Similarly,  the  prevalence  of  miscegenation  in  British  Caribbean 
societies  shows  that,  however  great  the  consciousness  of  racial  dis¬ 
tinctness  among  the  masters  may  have  been,  no  great  store  was  set 
on  the  maintenance  of  racial  purity,  nor  on  the  exclusion  of  hybrids 
from  the  society.  Moreover,  the  definition  of  colour  differences  as  a 
significant  variable,  together  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  these  dis¬ 
tinctions,  is  a  social  fact,  and  not  a  biological  necessity.  In  Zaria 
also  social  significance  is  given  to  colour  distinctions;  value  is  placed 
on  lightness  of  skin-colour  as  an  attribute  and  condition  of  beauty, 
and  as  a  racial  character,  and  a  host  of  qualitative  terms  reflect  this 
interest,  such  as  ja-jaiour  (light  copper  skin) ,  baki  (dark) ,  baki  kirim 
or  baki  swal  (real  black) ,  etc.  (23,  80) .  The  Fulani  rulers  of  Zaria  dis¬ 
tinguish  on  racial  grounds  between  themselves  and  their  Hausa  sub¬ 
jects,  stressing  such  features  as  skin-colour,  hair,  and  facial  form,  and 
also  make  similar  distinctions  among  themselves,  since  past  misce¬ 
genation  has  produced  wide  physical  differences  among  them  (22,  84). 
In  1900  however,  such  racial  dilution  did  not  prevent  the  Fulani  or 
some  of  their  British  conquerors  from  declaring  their  racial  affinity 
with  one  another.  These  protestations  sometimes  took  the  most 
bizarre  forms,  such  as  the  doctrine  advanced  that  the  Fulani  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  from  some  reference  in 
Deutero-Isaiah  to  a  community  called  Pul,  a  doctrine  which  linked 
Fulani  and  British  through  the  view  that  Britain  is  Israel  (61) .  The 
Caribbean  has  no  monopoly  of  the  colour  concept  as  a  social  value, 
though  its  elaboration  and  patterning  in  Caribbean  societies  may 
quite  well  be  unique.  In  effect,  such  a  conclusion  means  that  race 
per  se  only  provides  a  possible  groimd  for  social  differentiation  and 
organization,  just  as  do  age  and  sex.  By  itself  the  fact  of  racial 
heterogeneity  does  not  account  for  the  particular  form  of  racial  dif¬ 
ferentiation  current  in  any  society,  a  pattern  which  is  itself  liable  to 
wide  changes  over  time. 

Miscegenation  has  special  interest  in  this  context,  since  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  racial  factors  as  the  determinants  of  institutional  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  master-slave  relations  of  Jamaica  and  Zaria  is  under 
examination.  Three  closely  related  aspects  of  miscegenation  require 
to  be  distinguished:  the  structure  of  the  unions,  their  status,  and  the 
status  of  their  offspring.  Looking  at  racially  mixed  unions  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Zaria  under  slavery  from  these  points  of  view,  we  find  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  asymmetrical  structure  of  such  unions. 
Wherever  public,  such  imions  were  asymmetrical,  in  the  sense  that 
they  held  between  a  free  man  of  superior  status  and  a  woman  of  in¬ 
ferior  position,  and  this  is  true  not  only  for  unions  which  involved 
slaves  as  one  of  the  parties,  but  for  unions  between  the  different 

status-categories  of  free  persons  also.  In  the  West  Indian  situation. 
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recognition  of  this  asymmetrical  structure  of  concubinage  between 
free  and  slave  persons,  provides  a  sharp  distinction  between  this  type 
of  concubinage,  and  that  in  which  slaves  alone  were  involved  (4,  12, 
46,  83,  86).  In  Zaria,  a  Fulani  male  might  marry  a  Hausa  woman 
and/or  take  a  slave  concubine,  in  much  the  same  fashion  that,  among 
the  Jamaicans,  and  according  to  his  socio-economic  status,  a  white 
male  would  take  a  free  or  slave  woman  of  black  or  brown  colour  for 
his  concubine.  On  the  other  hand,  Fulani  women  were  only  rarely 
allowed  to  marry  outside  their  own  ethnic  group,  while  Hausa  women 
of  free  status  would  own  slaves  but  not  marry  them  (80) ,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  white  women  in  Jamaica  under  slavery  were  prohibited 
from  entering  into  sexual  association  with  black  or  coloured  men  of 
free  or  slave  status,  while  free  and  unfree  coloured  women  sought 
mates  of  lighter  complexion,  usually  without  the  mention  of  marriage 
(83,  84). 

Despite  the  asymmetrical  constitution  of  concubinage  in  both 
societies,  there  were  significant  differences  in  the  institution  as  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Hausa  and  the  Jamaicans.  These  differences  centre  about 
the  status  of  the  unions,  and  the  status  of  the  offspring  to  which 
they  give  rise.  Among  the  West  Indians  marriage  between  a  white 
man  and.  any  coloured  or  black  woman  was  taboo,  and  there  was 
marked  status  superiority  of  whites  to  blacks  or  coloured  (86,  96,  97) . 
Among  the  coloured  population  of  Jamaica,  the  women  showed  a  clear 
preference  for  extra-marital  associations  with  whites  rather  than 
marriage  with  their  own  kind  (83, 96) .  The  differing  religious  systems 
of  the  two  societies  is  clearly  of  significance  here.  Islam,  with  its  per¬ 
missive  polygynous  attitude  and  easy  divorce,  not  only  allows  a  man 
four  wives  simultaneously  and  many  more  in  seriatim,  but  also  an 
unlimited  number  of  concubines,  whose  status  approximates  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  a  wife,  and  whose  unions  enjoy  legal  definition  and 
sanction  (31,  40,  80).  Sexual  association  outside  the  bonds  of  mar¬ 
riage  or  concubinage  is  abhorred  and  repudiated  by  Islam,  and  legal 
penalties  are  attached  in  numerous  cases  (73).  In  contrast,  the 
Christian  civilization  to  which  both  the  white  masters  and  the  free 
coloured  members  of  British  Caribbean  society  overtly  belonged  at 
^his  time  prescribed  a  lifelong  monogamous  union  in  marriage,  vir¬ 
tually  excluded  divorce,  and  set  legal  penalties  on  the  husband  for 
desertion  or  failure  to  support  his  spouse  according  to  his  means. 
Under  such  a  system,  white  males  already  married  and  of  senior  status 
were  unable  to  offer  their  mistresses  respectability  in  its  social  form  by 
undergoing  the  necessary  religious  rituals,  whereas  those  who  lacked 
wives  were  generally  so  young  and  of  such  low  socio-economic  status 

that  they  feared  to  risk  their  future  prospects  by  extending  ritual 
guarantees  to  a  relation  obtainable  without  them  anyway.  Such 
conditions  permit  partial  explanation  of  Jamaican  mating  patterns 
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under  slavery,  and  make  it  plausible  to  regard  the  behaviour  of  col¬ 
oured  women  as  an  adjustment  to  a  set  of  social  circumstances.  It 
fails  however  to  explain  the  specific  preference  shown  by  these  col¬ 
oured  women  for  concubinage  with  whites,  rather  than  marriage  with 
their  own  kind.  Such  a  preference  remains  puzzling  even  when  the 
political  and  social  inequality  of  the  white  and  coloured  classes  and 
the  coloured  emphasis  on  ‘raising  the  colour’  of  the  children  are  taken 
into  account  (96) ,  and  can  only  mean  that  asymmetrical  concubinage 
rather  than  marriage  was  the  norm  of  mating  for  all  categories  of  free 
persons  in  Jamaica  at  this  period,  and  that  coloured  males  by  pre¬ 
ference  also  recruited  their  concubines  from  women  of  a  lower  social 
level. 

Yet  despite  its  prevalence  as  the  normal  pattern  of  mating  in  the 
West  Indies  under  slavery,  concubinagq  lacked  legal  recognition  and 
was  a  sin  in  religious  terms.  Per  contra,  among  the  Hausa,  the  rela¬ 
tion  was  defined,  regulated  and  sanctioned  by  the  religious  and  legal 
systems,  within  the  contexts  of  which  it  was  established  and  main¬ 
tained.  The  marked  dissimilarity  of  mating  patterns  in  Zaria  and 
Jamaica  among  women  of  free  status  reflects  the  factors  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Women  of  free  status  among  the  Hausa  were  as  loth  to  enter 
into  relations  of  concubinage  as  women  of  free  status  in  Jamaica  were 
keen  to  do  so.  Among  Hausa,  therefore,  concubines  of  free  men  were 
almost  always  women  of  slave  status,  at  least  to  begin  with;  for  in 
reality  the  concubinage  of  a  slave  woman  with  her  master  initiated  a 
process  of  conditional  enfranchisement.  Such  a  woman  ceased  to  be 
a  slave  when  she  bore  a  child  for  her  master.  If  she  proved  barren, 
but  remained  his  concubine  until  his  death,  she  was  enfranchised  as 
a  free  person*  (73) .  Like  her  master’s  wife  or  wives,  the  Hausa  con¬ 
cubine  was  secluded  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  purdah 
marriage,  and  was  provided  with  her  requirements  of  clothing,  food, 
.shelter,  money,  etc.  (80,  81,  84). 

Finally,  British  Caribbean  concubinage,  prevalent  though  it  was, 
was  an  anomaly  in  respect  of  the  religious  and  legal  institutions  of 
the  dominant  parent  culture.  It  accorded  the  offspring  of  concubines 
an  anomalous  status,  as  illegitimates,  whereas,  in  the  Islamic  institu¬ 
tion,  such  offspring  were  defined  as  lawful  children  of  their  father, 
with  rights  of  inheritance  and  succession  equal  to  those  of  his  children 
by  marriage  (73) .  At  least  one  king  of  Zaria  in  the  last  century  was 
the  son  of  a  concubine  (84) .  In  Zaria,  the  child  of  a  slave  concubine 
by  her  master  was  free,  of  the  same  status  as  the  father  and  a  member 
of  the  latter’s  kin-group.  Among  the  Jamaicans,  the  child  of  such  a 
union  was  illegitimate,  took  the  mother’s  status,  and  was  affiliated  to 
her  family  (4, 12) .  If  the  mother  was  a  slave,  then  such  a  child  would 
be  a  slave,  and  would  become  free  only  if  manumitted,  a  condition 
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hardly  likely  unless  the  father  owned  the  mother  or  was  in  a  position 
to  purchase  or  otherwise  secure  her  maniunission.  There  is  not  the 
least  suggestion  in  the  literature  of  Jamaican  slavery  that  the  slave 
concubine  who  bore  her  master  a  child  was  ever  freed  for  this  action; 

this  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  automatic  change  of  her  status 
for  the  better  under  Islam.  Thus  in  Jamaica  it  seems  that  manu¬ 
mission  of  the  child  of  a  slave  concubine  must  often  have  left  the 
mother  herself  in  slavery,  thereby  reversing  the  status  norms  of  kin¬ 
ship,  and  severely  straining  the  family  tie  (46).  The  obligation  to 
manumit  their  children  by  slave  women  was  recognized  among  Ja¬ 
maican  whites  who  were  in  a  position  to  accomplish  this.  However, 
the  majority  of  white  employees  in  the  colony,  book-keepers,  overseers, 
craftsmen,  and  the  like,  lacked  both  the  authority  and  the  funds 
necessary  for  such  action,  if  not  the  desire  as  well.  During  this 
period  also,  it  seems  to  have  been  fairly  common,  on  the  evidence  of 
contemporary  accounts,  for  free  coloured  males  to  leave  their  children 
by  slave  women  in  slavery  (12,  46).  Thus  in  effect,  the  obligation 
to  remove  one’s  children  from  slaveiy  was  limited  to  wealthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  dominant  white  section  of  Jamaican  society.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  number  of  coloured  slaves  equalled  the  number  of  free 
coloured  pKrsons  in  Jamaica  by  1820  (86) ;  and  this  really  means  that 
the  chances  of  enjoying  free  or  slave  status  were  roughly  equal  for 
the  products  of  all  types  of  racially  mixed  unions.  If  it  were  possible 
to  subtract  from  the  aggregate  number  of  free  coloured  persons,  those 
who  had  been  bom  of  free  mothers,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  figure  for  the 
number  of  manumitted  coloured  persons  in  the  total  of  the  free  col¬ 
oured,  then  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  gauge  somewhat  more  ac¬ 
curately  the  relative  numbers  and  proportions  of  coloured  children 
borne  by  slave  mothers  for  free  fathers  who  were  manumitted  or  kept 
as  slaves.  Howsoever,  the  numerical  parity  of  coloured  slaves  and  free 
persons  connotes  a  fairly  frequent  and  comprehensive  repudiation 
of  paternity  obligations  by  free  males  involved  in  such  unions. 

The  contrast  of  mating  patterns  involving  free  men  and  slave 
women  which  obtained  in  Jamaica  and  Zaria  is  matched  by  an  equally 
striking  contrast  in  the  mating  patterns  of  slaves  in  the  two  societies. 
In  Jamaica,  concubinage  was  the  universal  mode  of  slave  matings, 
while  marriage  was  prohibited  to  slaves.  In  Zaria,  on  the  other 
hand,  marriage  was  the  normal  pattern  for  slave  matings,  although 
the  owner  had  the  legal  power  to  terminate  his  slave’s  marriage  as 
well  as  his  own  by  imilateral  repudiation.  At  the  same  time,  under 
Muhammadan  law,  two  persons  of  slave  status  were  prohibited  among 
the  Hausa  from  entering  into  concubinage,  and  it  was  not  permitted 
for  male  slaves  to  have  more  than  two  wives  at  the  same  time  (73). 

The  inadequacy  of  a  strict  racial  explanation  of  the  different 
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conditions  of  slavery  in  Jamaica  and  Zaria  is  indicated  by  such  pat-  i 
terns  of  behaviour  as  those  which  obtained  in  Jamaica  among  the  | 
free  coloured  folk  as  a  class,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  relations 
with  the  whites  and  the  slaves  on  the  other.  In  terms  of  the  'i 
racialist  hypothesis,  the  greater  the  racial  distance,  the  greater  | 
should  be  the  emphasis  on  social  distance  also;  yet  the  mulattoes,  t 
who  were  biological  hybrids,  affected  to  exaggerate  the  social  dis-  j 
tance  between  themselves  and  the  slave  to  a  degree  surpassing  that  I 
which  existed  between  themselves  and  the  whites  on  the  one  hand,  I 
and  the  white  and  the  slaves  on  the  other.  To  say  that  this  exag-  | 
geration  reflects  the  socially  and  psychologically  ambiguous  position  | 
of  the  free  coloured  group  is  simply  to  admit  the  inadequacy  of  ex-  i 
planations  in  strictly  racial  terms.  Such  a  view  also  rests  on  a  gen-  | 
eral  assumption  concerning  the  stresses  and  strains  of  persons  of  | 
intermediate  status,  racially  and  socially,  which  is  of  doubtful  validity.  I 
It  was  not  reported  from  Zaria  that  either  the  Habe,  who  were  biolo-  ! 
gically  and  socially  intermediate  between  the  slaves  and  the  ruling  | 
Fulani,  or  those  persons  descended  from  imions  of  free  males  and 
slave  women,  treated,  their  slaves  differently  from  the  way  in  which 
the  ruling  Fulani  did  theirs.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  basis  of  the  difference  in  the  slave  systems  of  Jamaica  and 
Zaria,  and  one  key  factor  which  has  revealed  itself  as  clearly  worth 
consideration  in  this  respect  is  the  different  systems  of  religion. 

Islam  is  a  relatively  coherent  monotheism  which  holds  that  its 
acceptance  or  non-acceptance  is  the  crucial  factor  which  differentiates 
people.  Those  who  accept  Islam,  the  Faithful,  are  all  members  of  one  I 
community,  and  as  such  have  a  basic  equality  of  status  (21,  30,  31,  40, 

44,  91).  Those  who  adhere  to  different  rituals  and  creeds,  the  Un-  ^ 
believers,  are  to  be  converted  or  subjugated  by  force,  and,  with  the  ex-  I 
ception  of  members  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religious  communities  | 
which  have  historical  links  with  Islam,  exhibit  little  internal  differ-  ^ 
entiation  of  interest  to  this  system.  Like  certain  other  universalistic  I 
ideologies,  Islam  accords  adherence  to  it  priority  of  place  over  those  | 
racial  or  ethnic  features  which  differentiate  the  Believers  (21).  The  jj 
most  general  distinction  which  it  recognizes  among  its  adherents  is 
that  between  those  born  into  the  Muhammadan  community,  and  those  \ 
who  join  it  later  on  in  life,  whether  voluntarily,  or  as  captives,  slaves, 
or  recantors  under  duress.  Thus  among  Muhammadans,  adherence 
to  Islam,  with  its  religiously  sanctioned  and  ordained  law  and  social 
institutions,  is  a  bond  which  overrides  differences  of  cultural  or  racial 
origin,  and  which  is  effectively  expressed  and  established  by  such  ! 
obligatory  and  universal  rehgious  behaviours  as  the  fast,  the  five  daily 
prayers,  and  conformity  to  the  code  of  social  institutions  laid  down  ji 
directly  in  the  Koran,  and  indirectly  in  the  Traditions,  legal  codes,  i 
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commentaries  and  teaching  of  the  doctors  (ulama),  (30,  44,  91). 

The  ideological  aspect  of  Western  Christendom  is  both  more 
complex  and  less  static  than  that  of  Islam.  Despite  its  universalism, 
Pauline  Christianity,  in  its  original  religious  distinctions  between 
Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Christians,  contained  elements  which  permitted 
luture  differentiation  of  Christians  on  racial  and  ethnic  grounds.  The 
medieval  persecutions  of  Jewry  in  Europe,  though  formulated  in  reli¬ 
gious  terms,  also  reflected  racial  and  economic  factors.  During  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Western  Christendom  suffered  a 
permanent  schism  in  the  developments  known  as  the  Reformation, 
and  the  differentiation  of  its  Protestant  and  Catholic  segments  was 
intensified  and  accelerated  by  divergences  of  ideology  and  policy  with 
respect  to  the  economic  aspect  and  processes  of  society,  and  their 
regulation.  Max  Weber  (94) ,  R.  H.  Tawney  (88) ,  and  a  host  of  other 
writers,  have  shown  that  Protestant  departures  from  the  Catholic 
ethic  which  dominated  the  economic  and  political  life  of  Europe  in 
the  feudal  middle  ages,  as  this  ethic  for  instance  was  stated  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  were  ideologically  associated  and  consistent  with 
capitalistic  developments  then  proceeding  in  the  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries.  And  when  industrial  capitalism  emerged  in  this  context  it  was 
pragmatically  interpreted  as  proving  the  validity  of  the  ethic  of 
laissez-faire  economic  action  which  had  developed  under  Protestantism 
to  replace  Catholic  principles  regulating  economic  relations  (88) . 

The  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonization  of  the  New  World  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  context  of  these  considerable  ideological  and  econo¬ 
mic  changes.  The  expansion  of  Europe  overseas  to  the  Americas  in¬ 
volved  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  and  reflected  their  rivalry.  The 
Catholic  nations  to  whom  the  newly  discovered  territories  were  allot¬ 
ted  by  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  in  1494  played  their  part  in 
opening  them  up  by  subjugating  or  exterminating  the  scattered  ab¬ 
originals,  who  were  different  in  race  and  culture  from  the  conquerors. 
The  Protestant  nations,  under  the  leadership  of  Britain  and  Holland, 
increased  the  population  of  the  territories  by  supplying  them  with 
groups  of  people  of  yet  another  race  an(^  with  another  cultural  heri¬ 
tage.  The  methods  employed  in  this  transfer  of  population — pur- 
.  chase  and  enslavement — accorded  with  extreme  laissez-faire  doctrines 
‘Rationalistic’  commercial  and  industrial  exploitation  of  these  slave 
immigrants  was  incompatible  with  the  old  universalistic  Christian 
ethic  which,  even  at  this  stage,  influenced  Catholic  thought  consider¬ 
ably.  In  the  various  Catholic  colonies  of  the  New  World,  differences 
in  the  institution  of  slavery  reflected  local  differences  in  its  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  older  Catholic  ethic,  as  well  as  developments  of  that 
ethic  itself  (56,  96).  In  Protestant  slave-colonies,  care  was  taken  to 
insulAte  the  slRves  against  the  incompatible  influences  of  Christianity, 
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and  the  morality  of  laissez-faire  was  for  long  unchallenged  (12,  29, 
47). 

Such  a  condition  permitted  and  provided  the  necessary  basis  for 
the  free  and  direct  expression  of  economic  motivations  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  slave  labour  by  Protestant  colonists  and  their  backers 
in  the  home  country,  and  initially  yielded  high  rewards  (68,  98).  In 
effect,  therefore,  the  values  justifying  and  governing  slavery  in  a 
Protestant  colony  such  as  Jamaica  were  instrumental  and  economic 
values  not  very  much  tainted  by  Christian  universalism. 

Such  was  the  mental  and  moral  climate  of  Jamaica  during  the 
eighteenth  century  hey-day  of  prosperity  for  the  sugar  planters;  but 
towards  the  end  of  that  period  new  moral  and  intellectual  movements, 
which  had  developed  in  Britain  as  part  of  the  reaction  against  laissez- 
faire  ideology,  focussed  a  continuous  and  systematic  criticism  on 
slavery,  and  succeeded,  firstly,  in  securing  the  repudiation  of  the  slave 
trade  by  the  British  government,  and  then  in  persuading  Parliament 
to  abolish  the  institution  in  territories  under  the  British  Crown  (9, 
29).  During  the  long  and  vigorous  debate  about  slavery,  a  variety 
of  rationalizations  were  developed  in  support  of  the  institution  to 
supplement  the  ad  hoc  economic  argument,  and  the  argument  from 
racial  and  cultural  superiority  figured  prominently  in  this  defence 
(2,  4,  8,  12).  This  debate  on  Negro  slavery  in  the  British  Caribbean 
is  in  fact  the  historical  origin  of  the  myth  of  the  ‘white  man’s  burden,’ 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  a  duty  of  culturally  superior  races  to  civilize  the 
inferior  for  the  latter’s  good,  and,  if  necessary,  in  their  despite.  In 
Jamaica,  this  rationalization  of  slavery,  which  had  been  mooted 
before  by  such  earlier  writers  as  Long  (47),  was  systematized  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  as  a  dogma  to  which  a  set  of  well-integrated 
attitudes  attached  (2,  8,  12,  86,  97).  This  racialist  dogma  and  set 
of  attitudes  outlived  the  institution  they  were  elaborated  to  defend, 
and  have  coloured  the  relations  between  persons  and  groups  drawn 
from  the  dominant  and  subordinate  sections  of  these  societies  for 
generations  since  emancipation  (11,  38,  41,  77). 

It  has  been  shown  that  religion  and  law  so  influenced  the  mode 
of  establishing  mixed  unions  in  the  British  Caribbean  as  to  make 
asymmetrical  concubinage  its  typical  form.  But  with  systematization 
of  the  racialist  justification  of  slavery,  this  set  of  dogma  was  extended 
to  sanction  the  pattern  of  interracial  concubinage  also  in  terms  of 
‘raising  the  colour’  and  cultural  level  (12,  46,  97);  and  since  as3nn- 
metrical  concubinage  was  at  the  same  time  supported  and  practised 
in  this  way  by  the  dominant  white  section  of  colonial  society,  it  was 
accepted  as  a  ‘natural’  social  form  by  the  free  coloured  also,  who 
sought  above  all  to  assimilate  their  status  and  overt  behaviour  to  that 
of  the  whites,  as  far  as  it  was  convenient  or  rewarding  for  them  to  do 
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to.  This  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  racialist 
and  cultural  rationalizations,  because  of  the  prestige  they  enjoyed 
as  a  form  of  special  pleading,  were  utilized  to  justify  and  sanction 
a  variety  of  social  practice  concomitant  with  slavery  in  the  British 
Caribbean.  During  the  period  between  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  racial  arguments  gradually 
replaced  economic  ones  in  defence  of  the  institution,  since  economic 
rationalizations  were  somewhat  unserviceable  due  to  the  depression 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  these  years  (2,  12,  24,  86).  While  Wilber- 
force,  Clarkson,  and  the  other  abolitionists  levelled  their  criticism  in 
terms  of  the  accepted  religion  and  its  moral  code  (16,  68),  the  defen¬ 
sive  colonial  interests  pleaded  expediency,  or  instrumental,  economic, 
racial,  or  cultural  obligations  (2, 12,  32,  46) ,  and,  even  when  justifying 
slavery  by  scriptural  quotation,  sought  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  directly 
repudiating  the  Christian  religion  and  moral  code. 

Two  further  sets  of  factors  require  mention  before  our  discussion 
of  the  racialist  interpretation  of  slavery,  and  its  differences  in  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Zaria,  is  complete.  Firstly,  as  an  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Jamaican  slavery,  such  a  view  is  inadequate,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  half  of  the  colony’s  hybrid  population  was  free,  while  the  other 
half  was  enslaved;  but  also,  and  more  importantly,  because  during 
the  early  period  of  British  rule  in  Jamaica,  thousands  of  Britons  were 
brought  to  the  island  to  labour  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  under 
conditions  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  slaves  in  many  respects 
(24,  95) .  Since  the  racial  theory  of  slavery — that  is,  of  colonial  labour 
relations — could  not  ‘explain’  or  accommodate  such  inconvenient  pat¬ 
terns,  they  were  tacitly  ignored. 

The  development  of  racism  as  a  guide  to  economic  and  political 
action  can  only  be  fully  understood  in  the  context  of  the  history  of 
religion  in  Western  Europe.  The  Reformation  and  the  establishment 
of  Protestantism  provided  conditions  which  have  since  permitted  an 
extreme  secularization  of  thought  and  practice  in  Europe,  and  which 
have  left  the  door  open  to  many  and  various  instrumental  ideologies, 
such  as  laissez-faire,  racism,  nationalism,  Fascism,  or  others,  to  justify 
the  ways  of  man  to  God.  In  effect  therefore,  normative  doctrines 
based  on  cultural  or  racial  superiority,  Christianity,  or  economic 
values,  all  operated  in  the  Caribbean  colonies  during  slavery  as  sys¬ 
tems  of  a  religious  nature,  in  much  the  same  way,  for  example,  that 
Islamic  dogma  functioned  in  Zaria.  There  is  however  a  considerable 
difference  between  one  social  system  supported  by  a  single  coherent 
system  of  belief  and  value,  and  another  characterized  by  and  or¬ 
ganized  upon  conflicting  systems  of  the  same  order.  Where  societies 
are  the  systems  concerned,  it  follows  that  the  ways  in  which  common 
institutions  operate  will  reflect  to  some  extent  these  differences  of 
homogeneity,  as  Well  as  kind,  in  their  systems  of  belifef  anti  Value. 
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(d)  The  Economic  Aspect.  no( 

The  racialist  explanation  of  the  notable  differences  of  master-  car 

slave  relations  in  Jamaica  and  Zaria  having  proven  inadequate,  it  is  to 

now  neces.5ary  to  see  whether  these  institutional  differences  can  be  Ev( 

reduced  to  an  economic  basis.  This  requires  firstly,  comparison  of  ;  pu] 
the  two  productive  systems  operated  by  slave  labour,  and  then  of  their 
general  economic  contexts.  j 


We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  commanding  the  data  for  this  I  of 

comparison,  which  consist  in  published  contemporary  accounts  and  j|  Azi 

more  recent  studies  of  slavery  in  Jamaica,  and  field  materials  collected  in 

on  Hausa  slavery  by  the  writer  and  his  wife  in  Zaria  during  1949-50,  <  eve 

some  of  which,  describing  the  slave  village  of  Karo,  have  recently  been  |  the 

issued  (80).  Karo  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  organ-  I  sib 

ization  of  Hausa  slave  estates,  since  it  conforms  to  the  pattern  dis-  |  me 

cemible  in  other  accounts  given  by  Hausa  informants  (74,  84) .  |  pre 

Karo  was  a  village  containing  250  slaves  and  the  family  of  their  |  the 

owner.  It  was  therefore  comparable  in  size  of  population  with  the  |  ap] 

medium-sized  Jamaican  sugar  estate  of  c.  1820.  Under  Hausa  rules  giv 

of  land  tenure,  usufructuary  rights  accrue  to  the  man  who  clears  j  we: 

virgin  land  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  or  that  of  his  slaves  (13).  we 

The  relative  abundance  of  arable  land  permitted  extensive  holdings.  tio: 

It  is  possible  to  estimate  the  acreage  under  crop  at  Karo,  by  use  of  lar 

data  from  surveys  of  land  utilization  and  household  composition  sai 

carried  out  by  the  writer  in  Northern  Zaria  in  1949-50,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  average  values  yielded  by  such  recent  studies  are  similar  j  the 

to  those  of  Karo  in  the  1890s  (84).  Concerning  changes  in  household  j  sla 

size  since  then,  it  is  not  possible  to  guess,  but  certainly  there  has  been  j  fch 

no  change  in  agricultural  equipment  or  technique  since  then  of  the  pic 

type  liable  to  have  an  effect  on  cropping  acreage.  The  land  utiliza-  loc 

tion  survey  of  1949-50  gave  an  average  of  4.8  acres  for  109  'i  Th 

Hausa  households  of  Zaria,  while  the  household  composition  study,  the 

of  90  households  gave  an  average  of  6.7  persons  per  household.  In  )  Jai 

these  terms,  the  250  slaves  of  Karo  would  form  some  37  household  wh 

units,  farming  a  total  of  178  acres  between  them,  excluding  fallow  !;  tio 

land,  and  the  family  of  the  slave  owner.  Such  an  estimate  is  suffi-  •  ani 

cient  to  show  that  Hausa  cultivation  by  slave  labour  is  comparable  in  cloi 

scale  with  Caribbean  norms  under  slavery.  There  are  also  other  bu! 

striking  parallels  in  the  organization  of  labour  itself:  i 

“This  is  how  the  slaves  worked;  Each  slave  had  his  own  farming  i  (i) 

land;  if  he  had  a  wife  she  helped  him,  if  he  had  none  he  worked  alone,  i  of 

and  if  he  had  children  they  helped  him  too.  In  the  early  morning  |  pn 

the  slaves  and  their  sons  would  go  to  their  own  farms.  At  this  time  !  see 

of  day  (9.30  a.m.)  they  came  back,  and  went  to  the  master’s  farm,  j  tas 

the  gandu  fields,  until  Azahar  (2.30  p.m.),  when  they  returned.  At  j  ne; 
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f  noon  food  waS  taken  out  to  them  at  the  gandu  farm.  At  Azahar  they 
ter-  i  came  in  and  rested,  then  in  the  afternoon  the  men  slaves  went  out 

[t  is  i  to  their  own  farm-plots,  and  their  wives  went  to  their  little  plots  too. 

I  be  f  Everyone  grew  guinea-corn,  cotton,  millet,  cowpeas,  sweet  potatoes, 

I  of  j  pumpkins,  groundnuts,  peppers,  bitter  tomatoes,  sugar  cane,  rice, 

beir  I:  tburu,  okras,  tomatoes,  and  green  peppers”  (80,  p.  41). 

iWe  are  further  informed  that  the  slaves  owned  all  the  produce 
of  their  own  farms,  that  they  were  frequently  employed  between  the 
Azahar  prayer  (2.30  p.m.)  and  dusk  in  handicraft  production  or  trade 
;ted  <  in  the  market;  that  they  were  fed  by  the  owner  at  noon  and  in  the 

1-50,  j  evenings,  but  were  otherwise  responsible  for  their  own  subsistence, 

leen  i  though,  as  gandu-head  (owner  of  the  estate) ,  the  master  was  respon- 

;an-  !  sible  for  providing  them  with  farmland,  farm  tools,  marriage  pay- 

dis-  ments,  and  certain  gifts  at  the  main  Muhammadan  festivals;  that  the 

preparation  of  food  in  bulk  for  the  slaves  was  allotted  to  groups  of 
heir  their  wives  in  turn;  and  that  they  worked  under  the  supervision  of 

the  appointed  persons,  themselves  usually  slaves  or  ex-slaves,  who  were 

ules  given  such  titles  as  Sarkin  Gandu,  the  chief  of  the  estate.  The  slaves 

Bars  i  were  provided  with  separate  compounds  in  Karo  village,  and  strangers 

13).  were  excluded  from  the  estate,  under  the  rule  of  land  tenure  men- 

ngs.  tioned  abovL-.  Such  was  the  Hausa  rinji  or  slave-village,  of  which 

e  of  large  numbers  existed  within  Northern  Zaria,  some  of  them  being 

tion  said  to  contain  well  over  a  thousand  persons  (84). 

mp-  The  organization  of  slave  estates  in  Jamaica  and  Zaria  is  similar  in 

lilar  the  following  respects:  (i)  There  was  a  division  of  labour  time  for  the 

lold  slaves  between  their  master’s  plantation,  and  their  own  gardens,  (ii) 

>een  Food,  separate  housing,  tools,  certain  allowances  of  clothing  and  farm- 

the  plots  were  allotted  to  slaves,  and  with  the  exception  of  these  al- 

iiza-  locations  they  were  held  responsible  for  their  own  maintenance,  (iii) 

109  They  were  supervised  directly  by  slave  headmen  or  officials  who  were 

■idy*  then  responsible  to  free  persons  with  managerial  functions,  (iv)  In 

In  (  Jamaica  and  Zaria,  slave  estates  were  economic  and  social  units  in 

lold  which  there  was  little  place  for  strangers,  (v)  The  principal  occupa- 

llow  !  lion  was  agriculture,  (vi)  There  was  a  division  between  field  gangs 
^ffi-  and  slaves  engaged  in  domestic  work  in  both  cases,  the  principal 

e  in  t  domestic  tasks  among  the  Hausa  being  the  preparation  of  food  in 

ther  ,  bulk  for  the  slaves,  and  the  care  of  the  owner’s  household. 

I  The  following  differences  of  organization  must  also  be  notea: 

ling  I  (i)  Among  the  Hausa,  it  was  normal  for  the  owner  or  a  senior  member 

one,  I  of  his  family  to  reside  at  the  estate,  whereas  absenteeism  was  the 

ling  I  prevailing  pattern  in  the  British  Caribbean,  a  hired  white  staff  of  over- 

;ime  1  .seer,  book-keepers  and  skilled  craftsmen  being  allocated  supervisory 

irm,  I  tasks  and  powers  under  salaried  or  commissioned  managers  and  attor- 

At  i  ney.  (ii)  The  labour-time  allowed  to  slaves  for  cultivation  of  their  own 
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plots  was  less  among  the  Jamaicans  than  among  the  Hausa;  but  the 
difference  in  time  spent  on  their  master’s  labour  is  less  great  than  the 
account  given  above  may  suggest.  UnlikQ  Jamaican  slaves,  those  of 
the  Hausa  worked  on  their  master’s  plantation  during  the  farm  sea¬ 
son  for  seven  days  per  week,  (iii)  The  labour  force  of  the  typical 
West  Indian  slave  estate,  the  sugar  plantation,  had  a  more  complex 
and  permanent  structuring  than  that  foimd  among  the  Hausa,  there 
being  divisions  entrusted  with  field  labour,  domestic  services,  various 
craft  activities,  such  as  masonry,  woodwork,  etc.,  or  the  care  of  stock, 
(iv)  The  productive  process  on  the  West  Indian  estate  was  more  com¬ 
plicated,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  boiling  of  sugar  at  crop  time, 
which  was  carried  on  by  shiftwork,  night  and  day,  till  the  crop  was 
over. 

Finally,  there  are  important  differences  of  economic  context  and 
orientations  which  require  attention.  The  Caribbean  staples,  sugar, 
rum,  molasses,  coffee,  indigo,  etc.,  were  produced  almost  entirely  with 
a  view  to  sale  and  consumption  overseas,  in  markets  at  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  did  not  deal  directly.  On  the  other  hand,  Hausa  production  was 
focussed  on  local  subsistence  and  marketing,  though  considerable  sur¬ 
pluses  of  grain,  cotton,  hides,  etc.,  were  sent  northward  to  desert  com¬ 
munities  in  exchange  for  the  salt,  dates,  minerals,  and  other  products 
of  such  areas.  Secondly,  Islamic  prohibition  of  interest  on  debts  (40, 
44,  73),  together  with  other  aspects  of  Hausa  economy,  such  as  its 
conservative  orientation  towards  the  satisfaction  of  traditional  needs 
(28,  81,  84),  served  to  reduce  the  role  of  credit  in  capital  formation 
among  the  Hausa,  and  thereby  to  give  a  different  meaning,  use  and 
value  to  capital  in  Zaria,  from  that  current  in  the  West  Indian  con¬ 
text.  Given  the  Hausa  situation  of  low  population  density,  the  re¬ 
lative  abundance  of  arable  land,  and  the  rule  which,  by  limiting  the 
modes  and  values  of  accumulation  to  certain  commercial  contexts, 
ruled  out  the  chances  of  capital  accumulation  by  credit  sufficient  to 
initiate  or  support  developments  of  large-scale  production,  the  most 
significant  form  of  capital  in  Zaria  consisted  in  slaves.  Such  slave 
capital  was  legitimate,  and  its  accumulation  was  sanctioned  by  reli¬ 
gion;  it  was  self-reproducing,  self-supporting,  and  provided  regular 
annual  returns  on  investment;  it  was  liquid,  and  could  easily  be  sold; 
on  the  whole  it  appreciated  rather  than  otherwise,  despite  the  rule 
against  the  sale  of  local-born  slaves  (dimajai) ;  it  was  eminently  in¬ 
heritable,  and  it  possessed  political  and  military  significance,  under 
the  prevalent  pattern  of  state  organization  (84,  85). 

In  the  Caribbean  on  the  other  hand,  the  costs  of  estate  operations 
were  far  higher,  due  partly  to  the  commercial  value  of  arable  land 
(4),  partly  to  expenses  for  the  machinery  and  building  required  (2), 
partly  to  the  greater  market  value  of  slaves  (ff8),  partly  to  the  high 
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maintenance  charges  associated  with  this  type  of  labour  force  in  sugar 
production  (12),  and  partly  to  the  expenses  associated  with  long¬ 
distance  trade  and  absentee  ownership  (68).  These  various  factors 
which  pushed  up  estate  costs  of  operation  in  Jamaica  cannot  all  be 
accepted  at  their  face  value  as  necessary  consequences  of  economic 
or  situational  determinants  (95).  Better  care  of  the  slaves  would 
in  all  probability  have  reduced  their  death  rate,  and  so  their  replace¬ 
ment  charges  on  the  estate.  Absenteeism  can  hardly  be  defended  on 
grounds  of  necessity,  and  there  are  other  reducible  costs  in  this  list 
of  factors,  prominently  the  reduction  of  costs  involved  in  maintaining 
a  labour  force  redundant  for  much  of  the  year  (86) .  None  the  less, 
the  aim  of  the  estate  owner  and  management  was  the  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  estate,  so  as  to  secure  high  returns  from  the  sale  of  its 
products  in  markets  overseas.  And  when  after  1800,  the  returns  ob¬ 
tained  from  such  operations  steadily  diminished,  there  was  a  parallel 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  the  estates  themselves,  and  credit  was 
sought  increasingly  by  the  planters  to  maintain  the  colonial  economic 
structure  (68). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  necessity,  whether  historical,  or 
economic,  or  technological,  operated  to  produce  such  a  pattern  and 
state  of  affairs.  Residence  of  the  owners  on  the  estates  would  have 
lowered  the  profit  margins  necessary  for  solvency  by  reducing  costs, 
and  might  have  prevented  wholesale  encumbrance.  Where  severity 
in  the  treatment  of  slaves  was  replaced  by  intelligent  and  considerate 
handling,  increased  output  resulted  (46).  Where  attention  was 
directed  to  the  extraction  of  the  maximum  yields  per  acre,  rather 
than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  maximum  acreage  per  slave,  greater 
efficiency  was  achieved  (86,  98) .  A  different  organization  of  the  es¬ 
tate  labour  force  could  also  have  increased  the  number  of  field  work¬ 
ers,  and  so  the  output  of  sugar  (46,  64,  86) .  Had  all  Creole  slaves  been 
instructed  in  technical  skills,  simultaneously  with  their  training  in 
sugar  culture,  estates  would  then  have  commanded  sufficiently  large 
bodies  of  skilled  personnel  to  despatch  their  requirements  for  this 
type  of  labour  by  group  work  rapidly,  and  there  need  have  been  no 
permanent  withdrawals  of  craftsmen  from  the  field  labour  force. 
Parallel  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  domestic  slave  staff  were  also 
possible.  Had  Creole  slaves  been  given  widespread  technical  training 
on  the  estates  while  being  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is  possible  that 
the  invidious  prestige  distinctions  between  agricultural,  labour,  other 
forms  of  manual  labour,  and  clerical  or  supervisory  activities,  which 
was  a  source  of  wasted  manpower  under  slavery  as  well  as  after  it, 
would  have  lacked  the  necessary  foundations  for  development  (12, 
97).  Among  the  Hausa,  where,  under  slavery  as  now,  all  males  prac¬ 
tise  some  nan-agricultural  occupation  as  well  as  sub^ence  or  com- 
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mercial  farming,  no  such  invidious  and  crippling  evaluation  of  types  of 
work  occurs;  and  ‘specialization’,  which  is  sometimes  taken  as  an 
index  of  economic  progress  without  any  careful  definition  or  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  types  and  contexts,  there  meant  a  diversification  of 
production  to  satisfy  varied  local  wants,  rather  than  monoculture 
for  a  foreign  market  (3,  26,  80,  81). 

Clearly,  the  differences  of  productive  organization  which  hold 
between  Zaria  and  Jamaica,  can  hardly  be  attributed  as  necessary 
functions  to  their  differences  of  economic  situation,  since  the  Ja¬ 
maican  adjustment  to  its  economic  context  was  a  good  deal  less 
rational  than  that  of  the  Hausa.  If  the  annual  processes  of  boiling 
sugar  and  transporting  the  products  in  bulk  to  the  ports  for  ship¬ 
ment  overseas  are  excluded,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  features 

Of  productive  organization  or  activity  differentiating  the  Caribbean 
and  Hausa  systems  which  reflect  differences  of  purely  technological 

or  economic  conditions,  as  necessary  adjustments  or  effects.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  neither  the  boiling  process  nor  the  bulk  transpor¬ 
tation  of  goods  to  port  can  possibly  be  held  to  account  for  the  very 

considerable  differences  in  master-slave  relations  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  Jamaica  and  Zaria.  This  empirical  comparison  hardly  bears 
out  the  basic  principle  of  Marx,  and  the  tacit  assumption  of  sundry 
writers  on  Caribbean  economic  history  (18,  77,  95,  96),  that: 
“In  the  social  production  of  the  means  of  life  men  enter  into  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  determined,  necessary,  and  independent  of  their 
wills — circumstances  of  production  which  correspond  to  a  definite 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  material  powers  of  production”  (55, 
p.  11).  Instead,  our  analysis  directs  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jamaican  system  of  slave  production  was  governed  and 
directed  along  economically  irrational  lines  by  non-economic  factors, 
which,  since  they  are  clearly  neither  biological  nor  environmental 
imperatives,  can  only  be  of  a  social  or  cultural  character. 

Such  factors  as  the  preference  for  absentee  ownership;  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  permitted  its  establishment,  initial  ‘success’,  and  main¬ 
tenance  at  a  later  date  when  it  was  patently  an  economic  handicap: 
the  decisions  to  ‘specialize’  slave  factors,  as  domestics,  field  or  craft 
labourers,  and  production  as  monoculture  of  sugar:  the  organization 
of  estate  labour,  with  its  six-day  week,  and  allocations  of  working  time 
of  the  slaves  between  their  own  gardens  and  the  master’s  plantation : 
even  the  evaluations  of  returns  from  estate  operations  as  adequate  or 
otherwise:  the  legality  of  interest  on  loans:  the  definition  and  uses 
of  capital;  marketing  and  the  structure  of  commerce — all  these  ..are 
clearly  of  a  social  and  cultural  character,  and  give  an  expression  to 
social  valuations  and  beliefs  less  equivocally,  than  to  any  necessary 
•relations  of  supply  and  demand.  In  fact,  of  course,  cultural  values 
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and  attitudes  define  and  determine  both  demand  and  the  modes  of  its 
satisfaction;  and  the  economic  processes  of  production,  exchange,  ac¬ 
cumulation,  etc.,  take  place  within  the  limits  and  forms  given  by  the 
culture.  Instead  of  operating  according  to  inexorable  laws  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  variable  determining  social  relations,  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  is  therefore  simply  one  aspect  of  socio-cultural  reality,  an  ab¬ 
straction,  to  which,  on  logical  grounds,  the  remainder  cannot  be 
causally  reduced.  In  effect,  therefore,  explanation  of  the  form  of 
British  Caribbean  slavery,  and  its  difference  from  that  of  the  Hausa,  in 
strictly  economic  terms,  is  as  inadequate  and  erroneous  as  the  ex¬ 
planation  in  terms  of  racial  factors.  That  this  economic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  slavery  is  inadequate  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  maintained  in  the  British  Caribbean  after  1808  with  as  little 
alteration  as  was  possible,  largely  due  to  the  pressure  of  planters 

whose  economic  position  steadily  worsened  and  who  suffered  losses  by 
its  maintenance  and  operation  (9,  68).  As  Merivale  saw  clearly, 
“slavery  without  the  slave  trade,  and  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the 
colonies,  was  rather  a  loss  than  a  gain”  (56  p.  303).  Neither  the 

technological  processes  of  sugar  production,  nor  the  economic  con¬ 
texts  of  the  British  Caribbean  colonies  at  this  period,  can  provide  a 
necessary  explanation  of  the  pattern  of  slave  employment  or  or¬ 
ganization  in  those  colonies,  much  less  account  for  the  peculiar  pat¬ 
terns  of  master-slave  relations  which  differentiated  the  West  Indians 
from  the  Hausa,  among  both  of  whom  a  strikingly  similar  mode  of 
labour  organization  obtained. 

(e)  The  Structural  Aspect. 

Since  these  differences  between  slavery  in  Jamaica  and  Zaria 
cannot  be  attributed  directly  to  differences  of  racial  composition  or 
economic  conditions,  and  since  clearly,  they  are  neither  biologically 
ordained,  nor  ecological  necessities,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
the  social  and  cultural  contexts  in  which  these  differences  were  in- 
.stitutionalized  to  seek  for  their  bases  and  functions.  This  is  a  less 
formidable  task  than  it  may  seem  at  first,  as  considerable  reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  principal  relevant  conditions,  including 
religion,  which  has  been  discussed  in  some  detail.  What  now  follows 
is  thus  largely  a  recapitulation,  directing  attention  to  the  crucial 
differences  of  type  in  the  two  societies  and  their  cultures,  and  the 
significance  of  these  differences  for  our  problem. 

Among  the  Hausa,  master  and  slave  participated  in  the  following 
identical  institutions;  religion,  marriage,  kinship  and  family,  market¬ 
ing,  education,  and  government.  They  also  spoke  the  same  language, 
shared  the  same  technology,  and  took  part  in  common  economic  pro¬ 
cesses.  Both  groups  had  a  common  lore,  a  common  classical  lan¬ 
guage,  Arabifr,- in  which  the  daily  prayers  were  recited,  common  con- 
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rentions,  etiquette,  and  value  systems.  Law  provided  further  links 
between  master  and  slave,  such  as  participation  in  common  courts, 
and  the  code  of  land  tenure,  which  restricted  rights  in  land  to  usu¬ 
fruct,  placed  both  the  siave  and  his  master  on  a  similar  footing. 

Among  the  Jamaicans  on  the  other  hand,  masters  and  slaves  '\ 
practised  and  professed  different  forms  of  the  following  institutions;  c 
religion,  marriage,  kinship,  family,  marketing,  education,  and  govern¬ 
ment.  They  spoke  different  languages,  operated  different  technolo¬ 
gies,  and  took  part  in  different  economic  processes.  They  were  fur¬ 
ther  differentiated  as  sections  in  terms  of  lore,  conventions,  etiquette, 
and  value  systems.  Whereas  Latin  was  the  classical  language  of  the  * 
masters,  the  slaves,  if  they  can  be  credited  with  any  ‘classical’  tongues,  L 
could  have  accorded  only  the  tribal  languages  of  their  ancestors  such 
a  degree  of  prestige.  Law  defined  differences  of  master  and  slave 
sharply,  underlining  the  latter’s  classification  as  a  chattel,  by  his 
exclusion  from  the  same  courts  as  his  master,  thereby  providing  con¬ 
ditions  favourable  to  the  development  of  tribunals  among  the  slaves 
to  settle  their  internal  differences,  and  of  conspiracy  or  rebellion  to 
settle  accounts  with  their  masters.  Whereas  it  was  forbidden  for  a 
slave  to  bear  arms  in  Jamaica,  the  soldiery  and  command  of  Zaria 
mcluded  slaves  in  all  ranks.  Yet  whereas  the  period  1804-1900,  for  | 

which  the  history  of  Zaria  is  known  in  detail,  contains  no  instance  I 

of  slave  rebellion,  the  Caribbean  colonists  lived  in  a  perpetual  state  I 
of  siege  of  their  own  manufacture,  with  somewhat  uneasy  periods  of  I 
truce  between  slave  revolts  (4,  8,  9,  12) .  Neither  racialist  nor  econo-  * 
mic  theories  of  slavery  can  account  for  these  contrasting  conditions 
of  Jamaica  and  Hausaland. 

As  general  regularities  of  behaviour  pattern,  all  institutions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  marriage,  religion,  or  law,  involve  patterned  sets 
cf  relations  among  the  individuals  and  groups  which  practise  them. 
Conversely,  different  forms  of  the  same  institution,  for  instance  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  marriage,  kinship,  religion,  and  so  forth,  will  involve  ^ 
differences  in  the  relations  of  the  groups  which  practise  them,  and  | 
quite  probably  differences  in  the  size  and  constitution  of  the  groups 
themselves.  This  simply  means  that  institutional  divergences  be¬ 
tween  populations  define  them  as  different  societies,  in  the  same  way 
that  institutional  identities  define  the  population  in  which  they  are  i 
found  as  a  single  society.  And  since  the  institutional  codes,  values, 
relations,  and  processes,  are  regularized  as  cultural  forms,  then  the 
totality  of  such  behaviours,  and  their  interrelations,  defines  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  group  which  practises  them.  Consequently  we  may  speak 
of  a  population  marked  by  institutional  uniformity  as  culturally  and 
socially  homogeneous,  and  describe  a  population  marked  by  insti¬ 
tutional  diversities  as  culturally  and  socially  heterogeneous.  Cultural  i 
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homogeneity  or  plurality  thus  distinguishes  societal  types.  And  to 
the  extent  that  any  single  institution  provides  a  basis  for  the  societal 
differentiation  of  two  systems  in  which  it  occurs,  then  despite  its 
Identity  of  form,  it  will  show  differences  of  a  similar  order  in  its  social 
iUnction  and  operation  in  the  two  systems. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  condition  that  the  very  marked  differences 
of  slavery  as  an  institution  characteristic  of  Zaria  and  Jamaica  are 
rooted.  Hausa  culture  and  society  formed  a  single  homogeneous 
field,  to  which  slave  recruits  and  their  offspring  were  assimilated  ps 
fully  as  was  possible,  at  the  direction  and  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  Muhammadan  religion.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Caribbean,  the  cultural  and  social  exclusion  of  slaves,  which  was 
facilitated  and  guided  by  the  heterogeneous  ethos  of  their  masters, 
with  its  three  conflicting  sets  of  creed  and  value,  racism,  laissez-faire 
economic  morality,  and  Christian  universalism,  operated  to  create 
and  maintain  a  pattern  of  plural  societies. 

The  Hausa  slave  by  virtue  of  his  assimilation  to  Islam  found  his 
relation  to  the  master  humanized  and  transmuted  in  the  direction 
of  guardian-ward  relations,  and  was  thereby  further  induced  to  as¬ 
similate  Hausa  culture  voluntarily,  to  the  extent  that  he  could  be 
and  was  in  fact  entrusted  with  military  command  and  territorial 
administration.  In  contrast,  the  exclusion  of  the  Caribbean  slaves 
from  the  Christian  community  to  which  their  masters  belonged  in¬ 
volved  and  created  differences  of  kind  and  humanity  between  the 
two  groups  which  were  expressed  in  the  systematic  exploitation  of 
slaves  as  real  property  from  which  the  maximum  social  and  economic 
satisfactions  were  to  be  extracted.  For  the  Hausa,  Islam  prescribed 
an  eclectic  attitude  to  race,  and  ordained  a  cultural  and  social  homo¬ 
geneity.  For  the  Caribbean  Christian  ideology  was  only  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  competing  systems  of  value  and  belief,  and  often  enough  lent  its 
support  to  the  ideologies  of  race  or  laissez-faire  which  sought  to  sanc¬ 
tion  and  rationalize  the  plurality  of  Caribbean  social  and  cultural 
systems  (8, 12,  86).  Stated  briefly,  whereas  the  Muhammadan  Hausa, 
having  Islamized  their  slaves,  treated  them  as  Muhammadans,  the 
Caribbean  colonists,  having  denied  Christianity  to  theirs,  treated 
them  as  being  outside  the  pale  of  Christian  or  ‘human’  rights,  and 
duly  reaped  their  reward  in  thefts,  malingering,  abscondment,  negli¬ 
gence,  arson,  rebellions,  and  the  like  (12,  24,  47). 

In  effect,  the  part  played  by  the  common  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  differentiation  of  Jamaica  and  Zaria  as  societal  types  completely 
explains  all  differences  of  the  institution  in  these  two  societies.  Among 
the  Hausa,  slavery  was  the  means  of  recruiting  persons  of  alien  cul¬ 
ture,  who  were  then  assimilated  to  Islam  and  Hausa  culture  by  a 
variety  of  means  and  pressures,  including  force.  Among  the  Ja- 
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maicans,  the  status  of  slavery  defined  and  distinguished  between 
sections  of  the  population  which  practiced  widely  different  cultures, 
and  which  formed  distinct  societies,  assimilation  being  prevented  by 
force  (16,  29,  63,  68).  For  Hausa  society  as  a  whole,  the  fimction 
of  slavery  was  integrative,  and  it  operated  as  a  channel  of  accultura¬ 
tion.  For  the  Jamaicans,  it  had  an  opposite  function,  in  the  sense 
that  it  provided  a  basis  for  the  cultural  and  social  differentiation  of 
the  society  along  plural  lines.  Yet  it  also  appeared  to  discharge  inte¬ 
grative  functions,  in  the  sense  that  the  maintenance  of  slavery  was 
essential,  if  the  hierarchical  structure  of  the  total  plural  society  was 
to  persist  in  the  current  form.  Hence,  the  bitter  and  protracted  de¬ 
fence  of  slavery  by  the  colonists  and  their  supporters,  and  their  legis¬ 
lative  strike  and  other  protests  after  it  was  abolished  (29,  68) .  The 
rationalizations  of  slavery  in  terms  of  race  and  economic  ideology  were 
in  fact  simply  arguments  against  actions  which  planters  feared  would 
destroy  the  social  structure  and  plunge  the  territory  into  disorder 
(2,  12,  14,  29,  33) .  Since  a  principal  function  of  slavery  in  Muham¬ 
madan  Zaria  was  to  expedite  slave  acculturation  and  assimilation  to 
Hausa  society,  other  things  being  equal,  the  distance  between  master 
and  slave  was  minimized  as  far  as  possible.  The  converse  is  true  of 
Jamaica.  Since  a  principal  function  of  slavery  in  Jamaica  was  to 
provide  a  basis  for  social  and  cultural  differentiation  of  sections  in  a 
hierarchical  plural  society,  the  distance  between  master  and  slave  was, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  far  as  possible  maximized,  and  the  onus 
of  maintaining  this  distance  rested  heavily  upon  the  masters,  to  whom 
chaos  seemed  the  most  probable  alternative.  The  defence  of  slavery 
in  the  British  Caribbean  was  simply  a  plea  to  maintain  the  social 
structure  in  its  current  form. 

3.  EMANCIPATION  AND  ASSOCIATED  CHANGES 

If  the  difference  between  slavery  in  Jamaica  and  Zaria  is  func¬ 
tionally  associated  with  the  part  it  played  in  their  differentiation  as 
societal  types,  then  the  processes  and  effects  of  emancipation  should 
also  reflect  these  differences  of  function  and  context,  and  divergences 
of  an  order  and  kind  parallel  to  and  consistent  with  those  already 
noted  between  the  two  slave  systems  should  follow  their  abolition. 
Since  the  condition  of  slavery  was  a  mode  and  channel  of  acculturation 
and  assimilation  among  the  Hausa,  we  should  expect  that  formal 
abolition  of  the  legal  status  of  slavery  among  them  would  be  effected 
without  severe  social  dislocation  or  structural  alteration,  and  would 
be  followed  by  a  smooth  social  transition  leading  to  a  new  integration 
of  society  without  the  formal  status  of  slavery,  but  retaining  many 
of  the  positively  integrative  aspects  of  the  abolished  institution.  For 
the  socially  and  culturally  pluralistic  colonies  of  the  British  Carib- 
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Dean,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  expect  an  overall  maintenance  of 
the  total  social  structure,  with  tensions  focussed  on  the  issues  and 
forms  of  socio-cultural  assimilation  and  integration,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  continuance  or  abrogation  of  many  or  most  of  the 
pattern  relations  between  the  different  social  sections  formerly  distin¬ 
guished  in  terms  of  legal  status  as  slave  or  free.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  test  the  validity  of  our  analysis  of  slavery  in  these  two  societies 
by  examining  the  processes  and  consequences  of  its  abolition  in  either 
First,  we  shall  compare  the  process  of  emancipation  in  the  two  so¬ 
cieties,  and  then  briefly  treat  post-emancipation  developments. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  British  Caribbean  in  1838  after  a 
four-year  period  of  supervised  ‘apprenticeship’,  by  an  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  colonial  interests,  which  a 
very  substantial  compensation  did  little  to  reduce  (29,  34).  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  Northern  Nigeria  on  its  establishment  as  a  British 
Protectorate  in  1901,  through  Lugard’s  Slavery  Proclamation,  “which 
abolished  the  legal  status  of  slavery,  prohibited  slave-dealing,  and  de¬ 
clared  all  children  born  after  April  1,  1901  to  be  free.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  did  not  make  the  holding  of  slaves  illegal,  the  abolition  of  the 
legal  status  merely  preventing  a  master  from  recovering  a  runaway 
slave  throug’»  the  medium  of  the  courts,  and  enabling  a  slave  to  leave 
his  master  and  claim  his  freedom  whenever  he  chose”  (10,  p.  187). 

Between  1901  and  1910,  2,274  slaves  were  registered  as  free  per¬ 
sons  by  the  Courts  of  Zaria,  a  peak  figure  occurring  in  1911,  when 
1,075  slaves  became  free  (1).  By  the  end  of  1917,  the  total  number 
liberated  throughout  Northern  Nigeria  since  1901  was  some  55,000, 
while  the  population  of  the  region  was  estimated  at  9  million,  of 
whom  nearly  6  million  were  Muhammadans.  In  the  Province  of 
Sokoto,  which  contained  the  suzerain  state  of  the  large  Fulani  Em¬ 
pire  of  Northern  Nigeria,  “which  received  tribute  in  slaves,  and  where 
at  the  time  of  its  conquest  in  1903  the  great  majority  of  the  labouring 
class  were  slaves,  and  the  masters  most  tenacious  of  their  rights  imder 
Moslem  law,  the  registers  show  21,711  slaves  freed  by  regular  process 
up  to  the  end  of  1917  .  ,  .  Residents  report  that  even  as  regards  those 
who  voluntarily  remain,  the  old  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  prac¬ 
tically  dead  and  is  replaced  by  that  of  master  and  servant”  (49,  p. 
43-4) .  Clearly,  in  view  of  the  abundance  of  land,  the  legal  protection 
offered  to  the  slaves  desirous  of  claiming  freedom,  and  the  relative 
numbers  who  made  use  of  that  protection  or  chose  to  remain  in  volun¬ 
tary  servitude,  the  Hausa  slaves,  who,  in  Zaria  alone  in  1900  must 
have  been  about  100,000  strong,  were  comparatively  content  with  their 
lot. 

That  such  was  the  case  for  a  great  many,  though  the  precise  pro¬ 
portion  cannot  be  stated,  is  indicated  by  the  continued  residence  of 
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slaves  and  their  descendants  side  by  side  with  the  owner  and  his 
family  in  numerous  former  slave-villages  or  rumada,  in  Zaria  in  1950, 
and  the  persistence  of  many  aspects  of  the  old  pattern  of  relations 
between  the  two  groups.  The  proud  self-description  still  given  by 
persons  hereditarily  attached  to  the  throne,  “iVi  bawan  Sarki  ne" 
(“I  am  the  slave  of  the  King”),  is  also  indicative.  In  1950,  the  slaves 
of  Zaria  and  their  descendants  also  recognized  an  obligation  to  send 
regular  annual  tithes  of  their  principal  crops,  grain,  to  the  family  of 
their  master,  even  where  the  two  groups  lived  far  apart.  Conversely, 
the  masters  recognize  obligations  to  assist,  protect,  and,  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  make  gifts  to  the  representatives  of  those  families  formerly 
linked  to  them  by  ties  of  slavery,  but  now  related  by  the  triple  bonds 
of  wardship,  quasi-kinship,  and  clientage.  Each  status-differentiated 
group  participates  in  the  familial  ceremonies,  such  as  marriage,  the 
naming  of  children,  and  funeral  rites,  of  the  other,  and  visiting  is 
frequent  between  them  (84).  The  proof  of  harmonious  relations 
between  master  and  slave,  and  of  the  socio-cultural  assimilation  of 
the  two  groups,  is  the  voluntary  retention  of  the  relation  by  the  slaves 
in  the  overwhelming  proportions  indicated  by  the  figures  quoted  above, 
when  they  were  legally  free  to  break  the  relation,  and,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Hausa  economy,  stood  to  gain  economically  from  doing  so. 

However  there  is  more  to  be  said  about  these  figures  from  the 
court  registers.  On  the  one  hand,  they  may  be  incomplete,  as  it  is 
likely  that  some  slaves  asserted  their  freedom  without  taking  regular 
processes  through  the  courts  (15).  Yet  such  assertions  do  not  belie 
our  analysis,  but  rather  support  it,  since  they  imply  tacit  agreements 
between  master  and  slave  that  the  former  would  not  take  action 
through  the  courts  to  recover  the  value  of  services  or  goods  due  to 
him  from  the  slave  during  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  latter’s 
‘abscondment’  and  the  filing  of  claim.  If  any  material  change  in 
master-slave  relations  was  the  slave’s  object  against  the  master’s 
wishes,  then  the  slave  would  either  have  to  move  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  preferably  to  another  state,  to  give  reality  to  the  freedom 
asserted,  or  he  would  have  to  seek  registration  as  a  free  man  by  the 
courts  (80).  Slaves  who  did  neither  of  these  things  simply  retained 
relations  with  their  master,  even  though  leaving  his  immediate  domi¬ 
cile  (84).  Significantly  enough  also,  the  population  returns  of  the 
villages  and  towns  of  Hausa  Zaria  during  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  British  rule,  give  no  indications  of  mass  movement,  such'  as  an 
exodus  of  unregistered  ex-slaves  would  present  (1,  15).  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the.  figures  quoted  above  from  .the.  registers 
represent  approximately  the  scale  on  which  Hausa  slaves  effectively 
broke  relations  with  their  masters  after  1901. 

Even  so,  the  figures  from  these  registers  are  not  unequivocal 
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They  contain  numbers  of  slaves  who  were  set  free  by  the  British  in 
the  early  years,  not  of  their  own  request,  but  as  a  punishment  of  the 
owners  for  selling  and  otherwise  transferring  slaves.  By  1905,  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  in  slaves  had  been  suppressed  through  this  policy 
(15).  Thereafter,  the  court  registers  also  include  among  its  numbers 
of  liberated  slaves,  those  manumitted  by  their  masters,  since  the 
manumissions  were  registered  in  court.  Another  group  of  slaves  re¬ 
gistered  as  free  were  women,  whose  future  husbands  by  this  means 
sought  in  advance  to  deny  the  former  master  any  ground  for  claim 
to  the  issue  of  the  unions  such  as  he  would  hold  in  the  old  Muham¬ 
madan  slave  law,  under  which  the  child  of  a  female  slave  was  the  slave 
of  her  owner.  Of  106  slaves  freed  through  process  of  court  in  Zaria 
during  1905-6,  it  is  simply  stated  that  the  majority  were  women  whose 
intending  husbands  sought  the  registration  to  legalize  paternity  (15). 
Another  13  of  these  106  were  manumitted  voluntarily  by  their  masters. 
Of  the  190  slaves  freed  in  Zaria  between  January  1,  1900  and  the  end 
of  1905,  52  were  women  about  to  be  married,  86  were  “allowed  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations”  (i.e.,  they  were  adults) ,  26  were  restored 
to  relatives,  and  23  were  “allotted  to  guardians”  (i.e.,  children).  The 
number  manumitted  or  freed  without  their  request  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trrade,  is  not  stated  in  the  tabulation  from  which  these 
figures  are  taken.  For  Zaria,  in  1905,  the  administration  reported 
that  “in  some  cases  slaves  have  simply  asserted  their  freedom  with¬ 
out  running  away”  (15).  If  such  assertion  did  not  include  regis¬ 
tration,  as  the  context  makes  clear,  then  it  simply  means  that,  in- 
otead  of  continuing  to  labour  for  their  masters  directly,  such  slaves 
maintained  the  relation  by  annual  tithes  and  gifts.  It  seems  quite 
likely  that  the  number  of  slaves  who  terminated  relations  with  their 
masters  by  effective  abscondment  during  the  two  decades  after 
Lugard’s  Proclamation  is  roughly  balanced  by  the  number  who  did 
not  of  themselves  initiate  the  processes  through  which  they  were  re¬ 
gistered  as  free  persons  by  the  courts.  This  means  that  the  substan¬ 
tial  majority  of  Hausa  slaves  continued  as  wards  of  their  former 
masters. 

Emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies  provides  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  these  Hausa  data.  There  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  organized  attempts  of  the  masters  to  repudiate  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  Crown  (29,  34),  and  to  re-establish  the  former  re¬ 
lation  as  far  as  possible  by  the  enactment  of  stringent  vagrancy  laws; 
by  a  scale  of  charges  for  house  and  garden  rent  which  penalized  the 
ex-slaves  for- absence  from,  or  negligence  in.  work;  and  particularly 
by  attempts  to  deny  the  slaves  acce^  to  land,  except  on  contractual 
conditions  not  very  different  from  the  status  conditions  of  slavery 
(60).  Ejectments  from  estates  of  ex-slaves  whose  attendance  in 
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plantation  work  was  judged  by  their  masters  to  be  unsatisfactory 
were  frequent,  and  protests  also.  By  1846,  when  the  British  Sugar 
Duties  Bill  finally  sealed  the  doom  of  the  Jamaican  planters,  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  former  slaves  had  already  withdrawn  to 
the  hills,  as  will  be  shown,  either  as  squatters  in  single  households 
and  village  groupings,  or  as  organized  communities,  purchasing  their 
land  en  bloc,  usually  under  the  leadership  of  some  Nonconformist 
missionary,  or  some  outstanding  personality  of  the  area. 

Even  before  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Abolition  Act  of 
1834,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  considerable  hostility  to  the  idea 
of  emancipation  among  the  free  classes  of  Jamaica.  When  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Parliament  decided  to  shorten  the  period  of  apprenticeship  which 
linked  slavery  and  freedom  from  six  years  to  four,  the  opposition 
of  Jamaican  planters  and  their  friends  produced  a  severe  constitu¬ 
tional  crisis  (33,  34) .  This  was  followed  by  organized  efforts  among 
the  planters  to  coerce  their  former  slaves  to  resume  work  under  con¬ 
ditions  similar  to  those  of  apprenticeship,  and  by  combined  opposition 
to  Government  intervention  (29). 

Those  slaves  who  could  afford  to  do  so  began  to  withdraw  from 
the  plantations  in  increasing  numbers.  Registered  freeholders  with 
less  than  40  acres  rose  from  2,014  in  1838  to  7,848  in  1840  (60).  By 
1841  the  planters  were  importing  further  supplies  of  free  labour  from 
Africa  in  considerable  numbers,  1,417,  to  replace  the  withdrawing  ex¬ 
slaves  (19).  By  1844  the  legislature  had  spent  £128,000  on  immi¬ 
gration  intended  to  replace  labour  lost  through  withdrawal  of  the 
ex-slaves.  Between  1838-44,  besides  2,000  free  Africans,  some  2,700 
Britons,  and  1,000  Germans  had  been  imported  (29).  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  labour  immigrants  from  India  were  brought  in  under  the 
indenture  system,  and  at  the  same  time,  Knibb,  the  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary,  reported  that  from  the  census  of  1844,  he  found  “full  19,000 
persons,  formerly  slaves,  who  had  purchased  land  on  which  they  were 
erecting  their  own  cottages”  (36).  The  situation  is  reflected  very 
clearly  in  the  figures  for  sugar  output.  In  the  last  year  of  apprentice¬ 
ship,  Jamaica  produced  52,659  tons  of  sugar,  in  1840,  26,453  tons 
and  in  1846,  28,641  tons  (17).  The  planters  protested  bitterly  that 
there  was  a  labour  shortage,  and  also  that  the  ex-slaves  were  unsatis¬ 
factory  labourers.  In  1850  Bigelow  estimated  that  there  were  prob¬ 
ably  100,000  “coloured  landholders”  (i.e.,  persons  on  their  own  land, 
together  with  their  families)  in  Jamaica,  “seven-tenths  of  them  be¬ 
gotten  in  slavery”,  the  colonial  population  then  being  approximately 
400,000.  He  gives  an  estimate  of  the  average  size  of  these  holdings 
as  3  acres  (5) .  In  1860,  another  American  visitor,  W.  G.  Sewell,  who 
was  concerned  to  discover  whether  free  Negro  labourers  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  their  employers  stated,  reported  that 
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ihe  lowest  local  estimate  of  land-owning  ex-slaves  placed  them  at 
50,000,  with  an  average  of  3  acres  each  (76).  Such  a  figure  would 
represent  a  peasant  population  of  approximately  200,000.  In  1861. 
Dr.  Underhill  of  the  Baptist  ^lissionary  Society,  calculated,  on  the 
basis  of  the  census  of  that  year,  and  a  study  of  contemporary  land- 
holding  and  use  in  the  parish  of  Hanover,  that  the  entire  black  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  island  formed  65,000  family  units,  owning  354,000  acres 
of  land,  and  property  with  a  total  value  of  approximately  £2,200,000 
(92).  Another  estimate  places  the  number  of  free  villages  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  ex-slaves  between  1838  and  1865  as  200  (48).  Clearly 
the  withdrawal  of  the  ex-slaves  from  the  Jamaican  estates  was  a 
continuous  process  and  proceeded  on  a  considerable  scale.  Could 
there  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  this  and  Zaria? 

This  continuing  withdrawal  took  place  in  a  tense  political  atmos¬ 
phere.  In  1841  there  was  a  riot  in  Kingston  (19).  In  1848  Govern¬ 
ment  was  urged  to  take  steps  to  meet  an  anticipated  rebellion  of 
‘Negroes’  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  but  the  rebellion  never 
materialized  (29) .  1857  produced  two  riots.  In  1859,  there  were  fur¬ 

ther  riots  at  Florence  Hall,  and,  on  the  issue  of  toll-bars,  at  Savanna- 
la-Mar  (19).  Finally,  in  1865,  a  clash  with  bloodshed  occurred  at 
Morant  Bay  between  the  local  militia,  and  two  groups  of  peasants 
or  workers.  Governor  Eyre  proclaimed  martial  law,  and,  with  sup¬ 
port  from  the  better-off  white  and  coloured  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  felt  that  they  were  being  threatened  and  in  need  of  pro¬ 
tection,  suppressed  this  ‘revolt’  rather  harshly.  1,000  homes  were 
burnt  in  the  area,  and  600  persons  were  killed,  many  without  trial, 
many,  like  Gordon,  the  coloured  liberal  representative  of  that  parish 
to  the  island  legislature,  after  trials  which  were  purely  nominal.  A 
great  many  more  persons  were  publicly  flogged,  with  or  without 
cause,  and  sometimes  with  unnecessary  cruelty  (71).  The  two 
chambers  of  the  colonial  legislature  set  the  seal  of  their  approval, 
and  their  terror,  on  the  Governor’s  handling  of  ‘the  Rebellion’  at 
their  next  meeting,  by  rapidly  acceding  to  his  request  that  they  should 
abolish  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  island,  and  place  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  (78) .  In 
doing  this  the  Assembly  candidly  expressed  their  “full  conviction  that 
nothing  but  the  existence  of  strong  government  would  prevent  this 
island  from  lapsing  into  the  condition  of  a  second  Haiti”  (35,  p.29). 
This  was  a  reference  to  the  successful  slave  revolt  of  Haiti  under 
Toussaint,  which  defines  the  relation  between  Jamaica’s  ‘rebels’  of 
1865  and  the  social  sections  represented  by  these  legislators  in  terms 
cf  master  and  slave,  and  gives  a  succinct  statement  of  social  distance 
and  antagonism  between  the  sections.  In  other  words  the  hier- 
firchically  superordinate  sections  of  the  society  T're‘'erred  to  pbandon 
all  voice  in  the  management  of  the  island’s  affairs  to  a  government 
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which  undertook  to  guarantee  the  status  quo,  rather  than  assimilate 
the  unenfranchised  majority  of  its  population,  who  were  mainly  of 
slave  descent. 

At  this  period,  47  representatives  were  elected  to  the  legislature 
from  23  constituencies  by  1,903  registered  voters,  the  device  and 
charge  of  registration  being  itself  intended  to  discourage  voting 
among  the  land-holding  ex-slaves  entitled  to  exercise  this  right.  Of 
this  electorate  only  1,457  had  voted  at  the  last  election,  an  average 
of  31  persons  per  representative  (59).  But  the  delay  of  18  years  from 
1865-83  before  any  petition  was  presented  by  the  population  for  re¬ 
storation  of  political  rights,  and  the  terms  in  which  such  a  petition 
was  cast  when  it  was  ultimately  made,  indicate  that  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  colony’s  ancient  political  liberties  in  1865  enjoyed  the 
approval  of  those  persons  of  ‘education’  and  property  who  stood  to 
benefit  from  an  extended  franchise,  but  who  also  feared  the  masses 
(79).  This  means  that  the  coloured  section  of  the  community,  who 
strove  consistently  under  slavery  and  thereafter  to  assimilate  their 
interests  and  status  to  that  of  the  white,  and  simultaneously  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  black  ex-slaves  from  these  institutions,  were  here  also  iden¬ 
tifying  their  interests  with  those  of  the  whites  and  exchanging  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  protection.  It  is  therefore  of  particular  interest  that 
both  Dr.  Underhill  (93)  and  Lord  Olivier  (58),  who  made  careful 
studies  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Rebellion,  conclude  that  one  of 
its  principal  causes  was  the  maladministration  of  justice  suffered  by 
the  labourers,  particularly  with  respect  to  rights  in  land,  payment  of 
wages,  and  other  conditions  of  labour  and  tenancy  at  the  hands  of 
a  magistracy  principally  composed  of  men  actively  engaged  in  estate 
management.  Thus  this  surrender  of  colonial  political  rights  fol¬ 
lowed  on  rebellion  of  the  ex-slaves  against  a  sectional  definition  and 
administration  of  justice  which  had  been  developed  and  employed 
by  their  former  masters  as  a  prime  instrument  of  social  control,  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  after  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Between  1865  and  1937,  the  principal  political  events  of  Jamaican 

history  have  been  the  constitutional  changes  of  1883, 1895,  and  1900, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  modified  form  of  Crown  Colony  government 

was  established,  the  Governor  commanding  a  permanent  majority 
In  the  legislature,  for  which  only  persons  with  an  annual  income  of 
£150  or  more  could  canvass  candidacy  (59,  79),  while  the  right  to 

vote  was  similarly  restricttd  by  property  franchise  to  a  fraction  of 

the  population.  Such  a  system  could  not  last  forever  (52) ,  and  fin¬ 
ally,  a  century  after  emancipation,  the  riots  of  1938  brought  yet  an¬ 
other  Royal  Commission  to  study  the  island’s  affairs  (72).  Follow¬ 
ing  on  recommendations  of  this  Commission,  in  1944  universal  suf¬ 
frage  was  introduced,  and  with  the  organization  of  political  parties 
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based  on  trade  union  movements,  the  policy  of  sectional  exclusion 
from  government  was  abandoned. 

The  economy  of  Jamaica  underwent  marked  change  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  after  1838,  largely  as  an  adjustment  to  or  effect  of  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  overseas  markets  to  which  the  colonial  economy  was 
linked,  but  also  as  an  effect  of  internal  developments  initiate  by 
emancipation.  With  the  abandonment  of  preferential  tariff  on  co¬ 
lonial  sugar  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1846  was  associated  a  pro¬ 
longed  decline  of  the  Jamaican  sugar  industry,  marked  by  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  numerous  estates,  and  the  amalgamation  of  others  around 
central  factories  to  create  larger  and  more  viable  economic  units 
36,  59).  Changes  of  tariff  policy  in  Britain  after  1890  gave  an  im¬ 
petus  to  this  development  and  to  the  related  development  of  cane¬ 
farming,  a  pattern  under  which  crops  grown  elsewhere  were  pro¬ 
cessed  at  the  central  factories  under  various  arrangements,  and 
brought  about  some  recovery  in  the  colonial  sugar  industry. 

Among  smallholders  there  were  three  principal  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment;  firstly,  the  gradual  replacement  of  cane  cultivation  by  the 
banana  after  1868;  secondly,  emigration,  particularly  to  Cuba  and 
Panama,  at  least  equal  in  scale  to  the  immigration  of  indentured 
Indian  lab?ur,  which  Government  and  the  planters  sponsored;  and 
thirdly,  increases  in  the  number  of  peasant  or  small  holdings.  In 
1867,  small  and  medium  farms  accounted  for  one-fifth  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  acreage  of  the  territory,  then  about  500,000  acres  all  told.  By 
1896  the  acreage  cultivated  in  small  and  medium  farms  had  risen 
to  286,000  (48).  In  1882  registrations  amounted  to  52,608,  or  one 
for  every  11.4  persons  in  the  island.  In  1896,  there  were  92,979 
taxed  freeholds,  or  one  for  every  7.4  persons  in  the  population;  of  the 
freeholds  in  1896,  81,924  or  88  per  cent  were  of  10  acres  or  less  (59) 

These  figures  indicate  the  degree  of  pressure,  and  its  continuity, 
among  descendants  of  the  ex-slaves  to  acquire  land,  and  thereby  to 
win  some  measure  of  economic  independence.  To  some  extent  they 
also  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  desire  among  this  section  of  the 
Jamaican  population  to  withdraw  from  intersectional  relations  as 

these  were  expressed  in  economic  terms  as  employment,  tenancy  and 
the  like,  and  were  uniformly  characterized  by  status  inequalities  of  the 
parties  defined  in  sectional  terms.  Altogether  these  drives  to  and 
increases  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  Jamaican  ex-slaves  provide 

a  most  revealing  contrast  with  the  post-emancipation  developments 
of  Zaria,  where  no  comparable  movement  is  found  among  the  ex¬ 
slaves,  although  good  land  was  freely  available  to  all,  and  usufructuary 
rights  accrued  to  the  person  who  cleared  it  In  Jamaica,  however, 
where  the  liberated  slaves  were  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  purchas¬ 
ing  landy  ‘squatting’,  or  remaining  in  dependence  on  th^  former 
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owners,  the  figures  already  given  indicate  the  proportion  which  chose 
withdrawal. 

Any  account  of  post-emancipation  economic  developments  in 
Zaria  must  begin  with  the  British  Occupation  in  1900.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  closely  related  developments;  firstly,  pacification, 
which  includes  the  prohibition  of  raiding  and  the  trade  in  slaves; 
secondly,  formulation  of  the  policy  of  Indirect  Rule,  under  which  the 
traditional  Northern  rulers  were  confirmed  in  their  previous  powers, 
except  where  these  conflicted  with  British  norms,  and  the  British  Ad¬ 
ministration  acted  in  an  advisory  and  supervisory  capacity  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  chiefs  (50,  62) ;  and  finally  by  a  gradual  reorientation  of 
Hausa  trade  and  economic  relations  (26,  81).  This  economic  reori¬ 
entation  was  mediated  through  demands  of  the  British  market  for 
such  products  of  the  region  as  hides  and  skins,  cotton,  groundnuts, 
and  shea-nuts,  in  return  for  which  manufactured  textiles  and  metal 
products  were  exchanged.  Gradually  as  the  volume  of  this  trade  and 
its  significance  in  terms  of  the  Hausa  economy  increased,  the  direction 
of  the  external  trade  of  Zaria  was  also  altered  from  its  traditional 
north-western  orientation  to  the  Sahara  and  West  Sudan  along  the 
old  caravan  routes,  southwards  to  the  sea  along  the  new  railway  and 
so  to  Britain.  Income  from  this  new  oversea  trade  increased  gradu¬ 
ally  at  the  same  time  that  income  from  the  capture,  trade,  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  slaves  was  declining.  Yet  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to 
attribute  the  smooth  transition  of  Zaria  from  slave  to  ‘free’  society 
to  the  introduction  of  new  sources  of  income  through  trade  with  Bri¬ 
tain.  All  local  products  exported  from  Zaria  in  this  new  trade  had 
for  long  formed  staples  of  the  old  pattern  (3,  20,  80,  84).  With  the 
exception  of  the  traffic  in  hides,  which  presupposed  ownership  of 
cattle  as  herder  or  butcher,  participation  in  these  new  commercial 
developments  was  open  equally  to  all.  under  the  terms  of  the  Slavery 
Proclamation,  and  the  prevailing  code  of  land  tenure  (13).  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  relations  between  former  masters  and  slaves  shows  that 
both  the  legal  and  economic  changes  which  formed  their  common 
context,  and  which  together  provided  the  slaves  with  most  favour¬ 
able  opportunities  for  exercising  independence,  were  significantly  re¬ 
defined  by  slave  and  master  as  conditions  permitting  retention  of 
certain  former  patterns. 

With  the  inauguration  of  elective  councils  having  a  voice  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs  at  all  levels  of  society  in  1948,  Zaria,  together  with 
other  Northern  Nigerian  Provinces,  has  entered  on  a  new  phase  of 
political  development,  rather  similar  to  that  through  which  Jamaica 
i.*!  at  present  passing.  At  the  lowest  level  all  adult  males  are  now 
free  to  vote  their  representatives  onto  village  councils.  Above  this 
level,  delegates  to  higher  bodies  are  chosen  in  electoral  colleges. 
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Criticism  of  the  role  which  chiefs  and  Emirs  sometimes  take  in  these 
elections  has  been  made  both  in  London  and  Nigeria,  but  when  one 
considers  the  traditionally  autocratic  organization  of  Hausa  emirates, 
and  the  present  persistence  of  former  political  practice  and  relations 
within  them,  this  is  not  in  itself  very  surprising  (84) .  For  our  com¬ 
parison  it  is  more  important  to  note  that,  in  contrast  with  the  Ja¬ 
maican  rebellion  of  1865,  and  riots  of  1938,  both  of  which  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution,  there  has  been 
no  disturbance  or  riot  among  the  Hausa  associated  with  either  of 
these  two  most  important  political  changes,  the  Slavery  Proclam¬ 
ation,  and  the  introduction  of  democratic  government.  The  single 
outbreak  of  violence  which  has  thus  far  taken  place  in  Northern 
Nigeria,  the  riots  at  Kano  in  1953,  were  clashes  between  the  Muham¬ 
madan  Hausa  and  Ibo  immigrants  from  Southern  Nigeria,  and  so 
tar  from  presenting  an  internecine  dispute  of  the  Jamaican  type, 
expressed  the  solidarity  of  the  Hausa  population. 

The  contrast  between  post-emancipation  political  developments 
in  Zaria  and  Jamaica  is  thus  of  the  same  order  as  the  other  differ¬ 
ences  found  between  them,  firstly,  in  their  conditions  of  slavery,  and 
then,  in  the  reactions  of  their  slave  populations  when  these  were  pre¬ 
sented  witl.  the  choice  of  quitting  or  remaining  with  their  former 
masters.  Clearly  the  association  of  these  differences  is  not  accidental 
but  forms  a  consistent  logical  pattern.  Political  instability  in  Ja¬ 
maica  during  the  century  after  emancipation  is  linked  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  among  Jamaican  ex-slaves  for  independence  from  their  former 
masters,  and  with  the  reactions  this  movement  evoked,  in  the  same 
way  that  political  stability  in  Zaria  is  linked  with  persistence  of  those 
integrative  bonds  formerly  holding  between  masters  and  slaves.  To¬ 
gether  these  differential  patterns  of  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  also  cover  the  crucial  fields  of  social  adjustment  which  the 
abolition  of  slavery  imposed  on  Zaria  and  Jamaica.  These  two  dif¬ 
ferent  patterns  of  adjustment  and  social  change  were  responses  to 
an  identical  stimulus.  In  the  logical  contrast  which  they  provide,  and 
the  internal  consistency  which  each  severally  exhibits,  they  indicate 
that  the  societal  difference  between  Hausa  homogeneity  and  Ja¬ 
maican  plurality  which  was  basic  to  the  differentiation  of  their  sys¬ 
tems  of  slavery,  operated  with  equal  effect  to  differentiate  reactions 
in  these  two  societies  and  govern  their  development  in  the  situation 
created  by  emancipation. 

There  is  an  unescapable  implication  that  this  contrast  may  still 
hold  good,  and  that  the  difference  of  societal  type  may  continue  in 
the  future  to  produce  similar  contrasting  developments  in  these  two 
societies.  The  most  cursory  reflection  on  the  present  heterogeneity 
of  Jamaican  culture,  on  its  competing  and  conflicting  forms  of  re- 
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ligion,  family,  mating  patterns,  value  systems,  or  the  marked 
divergences  in  educational  theory  and  practice,  language,  folk 
lore,  participation  in  economic  and  technological  processes,  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  this  plurality  of  culture,  and  hence  of  society,  is 
still  the  most  distinctive  and  compelling  character  of  the  Jamaican 
scene  (38,  41,  52,  77).  Conversely,  as  the  literature  shows,  all  per¬ 
sons  familiar  with  the  Hausa  way  of  life,  in  Zaria  and  elsewhere,  re¬ 
mark  strongly  upon  its  balance,  its  homogeneity,  stability,  coherence 
iind  integratio^  (3,  7,  10,  26,  37,  49,  50,  62,  70,  89,  90).  These  gen¬ 
eral  impressions  about  Hausa  culture  are  amply  borne  out  by  a  de¬ 
tailed  field  study  of  Zaria,  focussed  in  particular  on  the  problem  of 
social  and  economic  change  (80,  84,  85). 

A  question  therefore  arises  concerning  the  significance  of  plu¬ 
ralistic  societal  conditions  for  the  stability,  integration,  or  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  total  structure,  and  in  particular,  the  significance  of 
sectional  differentiation  for  relations  between  individuals  or  groups 
drawn  from  different  social  sections.  These  are  large  problems,  which 
cannot  be  resolved  here,  though  certain  cues  are  decipherable  from 
the  conditions  related  above.  For  example,  the  difference  between 
integration  and  plurality  is  most  important.  Plural  societies  may 
or  may  not  be  highly  integrated;  but  there  is  a  significant  difference 
in  the  type  of  integration  which  a  plural  or  a  homogeneous  society 
may  show.  In  homogeneous  societies,  integration  connotes  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  perpetuation  of  the  system  as  a  system  by  the  functional 
relations  of  its  institutions.  This  definition  if  applied  to  plural 
societies  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  distinctions  between  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  totality,  and  each  of  its  component  sections.  The 
same  point  applies  to  the  concept  of  equilibrium,  and,  but  only  more- 
so,  to  the  notion  of  stability.  In  plural  societies  under  certain  con- 
ilitions,  the  stability  of  the  total  social  structure  may  be  threatened 
by  actions  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  sections  which  are  oriented  to¬ 
wards  preservation  of  their  institutional  patterns  unchanged.  In 
certain  other  conditions,  attempts  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  sec¬ 
tions  to  change  these  patterned  differentiae  may  also  jeopardize  the 
total  structure.  Such  a  type  of  societal  unit  is  therefore  faced  with 
problems  of  stability  by  the  fact  of  change,  which  are  different  in 
kind  as  well  as  degree  from  the  problems  facing  more  unitary  socie¬ 
ties  in  comparable  situation. 

Preservation  of  the  structure  of  the  plural  society  under  conditions 
of  imminent  change  thus  becomes  a  dominant  value  in  itself,  as  we 
have  shown  was  the  case  in  Jamaica  1800-38  and  thereafter,  simply 
because  the  stability  of  these  imits  has  such  a  narrow  and  precarious 
base.  This  in  turn  places  a  capital  value  in  such  societies  on  the 
rigid  durable  ordering  (rf  interswrtional  rdations  on  both  the  group 
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and  individual  levels  with  the  result  that  the  structure  of  intersec¬ 
tional  relations  becomes  and  remains  their  distinctive  practical  prob¬ 
lem.  Yet,  as  each  section  is,  by  definition,  differentiated  in  terms  of 
ideational  and  value  systems,  the  likelihood  of  establishing  these  in¬ 
tersectional  relations  on  a  freely  contractual  basis  is  normally  re¬ 
mote,  while  the  likelihood  that  such  relations  will  rest  on  non-con- 
tractual  bases,  if  durability  and  stability  are  their  major  functions, 
is  very  high.  In  fact,  the  extent  to  which  the  intersectional  relations 
of  a  plural  society  are  indefinable  as  and  inconsistent  with  terms  of 
contractual  reciprocity,  is  of  necessity  the  precise  degree  to  which 
they  are  defined  by  and  consist  in  sectional  differences  of  status, 
normally  with  a  rigid  hierarchic  structure.  Thus  the  total  structure 
of  these  plural  societies  normally  consists  in  a  hierarchic  pattern  of 
intersectional  relations. 

Preservation  of  the  total  structure  therefore  reduces  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  this  hierarchic  pattern,  and  such  an  aim  is  unlikely  to 
be  accorded  equal  priority  or  legitimacy  among  the  various  hier¬ 
archically  ordered  sections.  Hence  the  peculiar  position  and  role  of 
authority  and  power  in  systems  of  this  type,  a  factor  which  also  serves 
to  differentiate  them  societally  from  homogeneous  societies.  Granted 
a  unit,  the  components  of  which  are  differentiated  by  ideational,  re¬ 
lational  and  behavioural  norms,  consensus  becomes  a  remote  prob¬ 
ability,  and  authority  and  power  have  a  crucial  value  and  significance 
as  necessities  in  maintaining,  controlling  and  co-ordinating  the 
whole.  Under  such  conditions,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  hierarchic 
organization  of  sectional  statuses  is  not  linked  directly  with  the  de¬ 
volution  of  authority  and  power  over  subordinates  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  responsibility  upwards  on  the  other,  then  instability  ob¬ 
tains,  and  it  seems  imperative  to  exclude  persons  subordinated  in 
terms  of  status  but  not  directly  so  in  terms  of  authority  from  parti¬ 
cipation  in  common  processes  of  competition  for  power,  that  is,  from 
the  political  system,  if  the  hierarchic  status-defined  intersectional 
structure  is  to  persist  at  all. 

As  we  have  seen,  this  was  the  condition  of  Jamaica  between  1838 
and  1938,  and  it  is  an  implication  of  the  present  analysis  that,  with 
the  extension  of  political  processes  to  include  all  adults  of  the  colony, 
an  important  step  has  been  taken  to  establish  a  set  of  integrative 
mechanisms  in  place  of  those  abandoned  without  the  provision  of 
any  substitutes,  over  a  century  ago  at  emancipation.  The  empirical 
basis  and  significance  of  these  observations  may  be  appreciated  by 
reconsideration  of  the  data  from  Zaria.  There  the  implicitly  con¬ 
tractual  bond  of  reciprocity  between  guardian  and  ward  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  social  distance  involved  in  the  legal  differentiation  of 
master  and  slave.  This  reduction  of  social  distance  between  and 
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assimilation  of  different  status  groups  contrasts  directly  with  data 
from  the  West  Indies,  which  reveai  an  opposite  preoccupation  with 
status  distance  both  since  and  unaer  conaitions  of  slavery  and  which 
normally  produces  strong  motivations  among  persons  of  superior 
status  towards  the  maximization  of  social  distance  between  tneni- 
selves  and  members  of  inferior  social  sections. 

4.  CONCLUSION 

Our  enquiry  raises  many  problems  and  suggests  some  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  pioblems  raised  revolve  about  the  use  to  which  we  have 
put  the  comparative  method,  and  certain  other  aspects  of  our  com¬ 
parison.  The  comparative  method  has  long  occupied  a  controversial 
position  in  anthropology,  and  requires  careful  attention,  since  our 
substantive  conclusions  depend  for  their  validity  on  the  method  by 
which  they  were  arrived  at. 

As  long  ago  as  1896,  Franz  Boas  (6)  warned  that,  “before  ex¬ 
tended  comparisons  are  made,  comparability  of  the  material  must 
be  proved”,  and  went  on  to  advocate  application  of  the  comparative 
method  to  process  rather  than  structure,  so  as  to  determine  laws  of 
causal  change,  an  aim  implying  a  marked  historical  orientation  in 
its  use.  Boas  made  another  point  in  criticism  of  the  comparative 
method  as  it  was  then  used,  e.g.,  by  Frazer  (28).  when  he  stressed 
the  danger  of  imputing  identical  causes  to  similar  effects.  During 
the  following  years,  American  ethnologists  systematized  the  method 
lor  apphcation  to  the  comparison  of  material  culture-items,  such  as 
pots,  houses,  blankets,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  reconstructing  the  history 
of  North  American  Indians,  their;  migrations,  evolution,  and  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  cultural  traits  (43) .  During  these  years  a  division  between 
the  interests  and  problems  of  cultural  and  social  anthropology 
emerged;  and,  under  the  teaching  of  Radcliff e-Brown,  the  traits  se¬ 
lected  for  comparison  by  social  anthropologists  were  defined  in  terms 
of  social  relations,  rather  than  cultural  practice,  in  accordance  with 
functionalist  theory  that  the  relations  between  particular  cultural 
traits  and  the  rest  of  the  cultures  of  which  they  are  part  must  be 
analyzed,  and  taken  into  account  in  making  comparisons  (66).  In 
his  studies  of  the  role  of  the  mother’s  brother  in  South  Africa  (66), 
and  of  kinship  among  the  Australian  Aborigines  (65),  Radcliffe- 
Brown  gave  classic  demonstrations  of  the  use  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
method,  the  employment  and  refinement  of  which  he  regarded  as  the 
proper  task  of  social  anthropology.  In  a  recent  lecture  on  compara¬ 
tive  method,  Radcliffe-Brown  illustrates  and  defines  it  as  a  proce¬ 
dure  of  looking  for  parallels  to  particular  social  traits,  and  then  com¬ 
paring  the  functional  relations  holding  between  the  selected  traits  and 
other  social  institutions  with  which  they  are  directly  linked  He 
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concludes  that  when  this  inductive  analysis  of  a  collection  of  paral¬ 
lels  shows  a  common  functional  relation  to  hold  between  the  traits 
selected  and  social  institutions  of  a  similar  form,  a  general  principle 
of  social  structure  has  been  formulated,  which  is  at  least  of  value  in 
further  analysis,  and  may  have  the  status  of  a  social  law;  that  is,  it 
may  denote  a  universal  functional  relation  between  the  items  con¬ 
cerned  (67).  More  recently.  Professor  Levi-Strauss  has  advanced 
the  view  that  the  comparison  must  be  carried  out  with  abstract 
models  of  social  systems,  rather  than  with  concrete  empirical  items, 
carefully  defined  (45) .  On  the  other  hand,  G.  P.  Murdock  and  the 
Cross-cultural  Survey  at  Yale  have  subjected  traits  of  a  second  order 
of  abstraction  drawn  from  150  societies  to  statistical  treatment  de¬ 
signed  to  seek  for  and  measure  correlations  among  them  (57) .  Both 
Murdock  and  Levi-Strauss  have  been  criticized  for  their  exposition  of 
the  comparative  method  (42,  87) ;  and  the  problems  of  comparability 
in  the  data,  significance  of  the  findings,  and  causal  or  fimctional  in¬ 
terpretation  of  similarities  remain.  In  brief,  these  recent  develop¬ 
ments  of  thought  about  the  comparative  method,  revolve  about  three 
major  distinctions:  firstly,  of  form  and  function;  secondly,  of  cultu¬ 
ral  and  social  systems;  and  thirdly,  between  the  study  of  historical 
process  and  change  on  the  one  hand,  and  synchronic  system  on  the 
other. 

Despite  formal  similarities  in  their  legal  definition,  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  slavery  in  Muhammadan  Zaria  and  Jamaica  have  been  shown 
to  bear  markedly  different  functional  relations  with  other  institutions 
in  the  two  societies,  and  the  analysis  of  these  dissimilarities  has  in¬ 
volved  us  in  some  consideration  of  many  different  aspects  of  the  two 
social  contexts,  such  as  the  economic,  religious,  political,  educational, 
demographic  and  racial.  Finally,  since  the  difference  of  the  two 
systems  could  be  reduced  to  none  of  these  conditions,  we  were  forced 
to  enquire  further  into  the  nature  and  comparability  of  the  two 
milieux.  We  then  found  the  basis  of  functional  differentiation  of 
these  formally  similar  systems  to  consist  in  the  part  which  they  play¬ 
ed  in  the  differentiation  of  Zaria  and  Jamaica  as  societal  types;  that 
is,  in  the  definition  and  maintenance  of  a  homogeneous  culture  and 
society  in'  Zaria  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  plurality  in  Jamaica  on  the 
other.  This  conclusion  contained  two  different  hypotheses.  Firstly, 
that  the  differences  between  Jamaican  plurality  and  Hausa  homo¬ 
geneity  are  differences  of  a  societal  order,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  of 
an  order  distinguishing  the  two  societies  as  members  of  different 
structural  categories,  with  the  implication  that  invariant  relations 
between  the  elements  in  one  of  these  systems  may  quite  well  not  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  other.  Our  second  hypothesis,  which  derived  from  that 
just  stated,  and  which  it  was  both  necessary  and  possible  to  test,  was 
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to  the  effect  that  slavery  was  linked  so  directly  with  the  differentiation 
of  these  two  societies  as  societal  types,  that  its  abolition  would  pro¬ 
duce  divergences  of  their  adjustment,  consistent  with  the  structure 
of  each,  and  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  societal  difference  found 
among  them. 

Our  h3rpothesis  emerged  from  this  study  of  the  effects  of  eman¬ 
cipation  successful,  not  only  as  a  general  formula,  but  as  an  aid  to 
the  understanding  of  precise  historical  developments  and  patterns. 
Though  this  is  far  from  constituting  a  ‘proof’  of  the  validity  of  the 
societal  distinctions  between  Zaria  and  Jamaica  from  which  the  h3rpo- 
thesis  of  different  reactions  to  abolition  was  derived,  it  suggests  that 
our  distinction  of  societal  type  possesses  utility  and  significance.  It 
also  suggests,  that  the  analysis  of  social  change  in  a  comparative 
context  may  be  more  rewarding  than  otherwise.  It  illustrates  the 
value  and  validity  of  distinctions  between  form  and  function  in  this 
analysis,  and  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  functional  analysis  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  traits  or  institutions  selected  for  comparison  after 
their  formal  definition  and  similarity  have  been  established.  It 
shows  too  how  data  drawn  from  different  time-levels  by  field  and 
library  research  of  one  or  more  traditions  may  be  usefully  compared. 

Comparison  proceeds  most  fruitfully  therefore  through  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  functions  of  similar  social  forms.  Where  the  trait  isolate 
for  comparison  has  direct  and  important  links  with'  some  but  not  all 
the  social  institutions,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  specify  these  less 
important  connections,  while  giving  detailed  consideration  to  the 
more  important  (82).  Where,  however,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
institution  selected  for  comparison  is  linked  closely  with  all  fields 
of  social  and  cultural  activity,  then  full  treatment  of  the  fimctional 
relations  involved  must  be  given;  and  the  fact  that  its  comparison 
requires  such  treatment  implies  that  the  institution  concerned  is  a 
formative  organizing  principle  of  the  societies  in  which  it  is  found. 
This  is  to  say,  at  a  certain  level  in  the  complexity  of  the  traits  imder 
comparison,  an  adequate  analysis  of  their  functions  and  contexts 
must  proceed  on  both  the  cultural  and  structural  levels  simultane¬ 
ously,  though,  at  still  other  levels  of  complexity  or  abstraction,  only 
one  or  other  of  these  frames  of  reference  may  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  data  and  problem.  The  complexity  of  traits  varies 
widely,  and  hence  the  analysis  or  comparison  varies  also.  Murdock 
indeed  has  submitted  relations  of  kinship  to  a  statistical  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  gained  from  the  comparison  in  terms 
of  culture  and  society:  first,  a  more  adequate  analysis  of  slavery  for 
these  two  societies  than  might  otherwise  have  been  possible  and 
secondly,  the  notion  of  societal  types  differentiated  in  terms  of  cultural 
uniformity  or  plurality.  Whereas  the  comparative  method  as  an  in- 
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ductive  method  applied  to  the  study  of  synchronic  systems  yields 
purely  formal  propositions,  its  present  application  to  historical  con¬ 
ditions  of  social  change  here  as  elsewhere  has  shown  that  it  can 
also  yield  dynamic  propositions  which  are  capable  of  illuminating 
processes  of  social  change.  When  the  comparison  draws  material 
from  a  limited  number  of  societies,  this  comparative  treatment  of  the 
milieu  at  different  points  in  time  is  all  the  more  essential  as  a  check 
on  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  initially  established  about  the  traits 
concerned,  by  the  examination  of  their  reactions  to  processes  of 
change  (82). 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  instead  of  treating  similarities 
of  functional  relation,  and  seeking  for  their  basis  in  more  generalized 
j'elations,  we  have  been  doing  precisely  the  opposite.  In  the  definition 
and  analysis  of  difference  the  comparative  method  has  proved  as 
valuable  and  necessary  as  in  the  study  of  parallels.  It  is  equally  ser¬ 
viceable  in  both  these  operations,  not  merely  because  it  is  a  useful 
analytic  method,  but  also  because  the  data  to  which  it  is  applied 
sometimes  determine  and  require  such  differences  of  treatment.  By 
the  same  process  that  may  enable  it  to  produce  social  laws,  comparison 
may  also  produce  classifications,  and  these  classifications  may  in¬ 
clude  distinc-ions  of  societal  type,  as  well  as  distinctions  between  sub¬ 
systems,  such  as  kinship,  political  or  economic  systems.  Classifi¬ 
cation  and  generalization  walk  together  and  the  pace  of  the  one  is 
linked  with  that  of  the  other.  The  comparative  method  is  essential 
to  either  operation,  and  has  an  equal  validity  when  it  raises  such 
questions  as  those  presented  here  concerning  the  number  and  nature 
of  societal  types,  as  it  does  when  answering  these  and  other  questions 
by  means  of  generalization  or  laws. 

The  majority  of  our  substantive  conclusions  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  discussion  of  method.  It  only  remains  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  two  sets  of  social  interpretation  which  our  study  has  shown 
to  be  fallacious.  First,  there  is  a  common  saying  in  Jamaica  and  other 
British  Caribbean  territories  that  “Slavery  has  left  its  mark”  (77). 
Stated  thus,  this  view  of  the  matter  is  really  misleading,  and  the 
‘mark’  attributed  to  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  was,  and  is,  being  made 
by,  and  in  the  context  of,  a  state  of  cultural  and  social  plurality,  with 
which  slavery  was  once  historically  linked  in  these  islands  as  a 
formative  principle  of  social  structure.  Slavery,  qua  slavery,  has  left 
no  comparable  mark  among  the  homogeneous  population  of  Zaria. 

The  other  principle  of  social  interpretation  which  our  enquiry 
reveals  to  be  fallacious  has  a  more  general  interest,  and  consists  in 
the  debate  as  to  whether  history  is  determined  by  ‘ideas’  or  by  econo¬ 
mic  circumstances.  Our  data  have  shown  that  these  categories 
ere  not  mutually  exclusive;  that  the  antithesis  suggested  by  such 
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formulations  is  illusory,  and  that  Idealism  and  Materialism  each  con¬ 
tains  such  significant  components  of  its  antithesis  that  the  analysis 
of  empirical  situations  of  change  in  such  terms  is  somewhat  inap¬ 
propriate. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COLONIAL  MONETARY  ARRANGEMENTS 

By 

Abthur  Hazxlwooo 


“Money  )s  after  all  a  subject  of  secondary  importance,  In  the 
sense  that  neither  the  most  revolutionary  nor  the  ‘soundest’ 
monetary  policy  can  be  expected  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
those  strains  and  disharmonies  whose  roots  lie  deep  in  the 
present  structure  of  industry,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  nature 
of  man  himself.” 

— D.  H.  Robertson. 


L 

“The  real  economic  evils  of  society — inadequate  production  and 
inequitable  distribution— lie  too  deep  for  any  purely  monetary  oint¬ 
ment  to  cure.”  (19,  p.l79.)  Yet  inadequate  or  inappropriate  mone¬ 
tary  arrangements  may  make  it  difficult  for  a  country  to  take  full 
advantage  cf  its  economic  potentialities.  Endowing  it  with  ‘ad¬ 
vanced’  monetary  institutions  will  not  transform  a  ‘backward’  coun¬ 
try  into  an  ‘advanced’  one,  but  changes  in  its  monetary  system  may 
oil  the  wheels  of  economic  progress. 

Professor  Robertson  has  remarked  that  ‘‘a  monetary  system  is 
like  a  liver:  it  does  not  take  up  very  much  of  our  thoughts  when  it 
goes  right,  but  it  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention  when  it  goes  wrong” 
(19,  p.  2).  Perhaps  some  feeling  that  all  is  not  well  is  responsible 
for  the  recent  growth  of  interest  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies. 

In  its  way,  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  discussion 
is  the  work  of  Dr.  Ida  Greaves  published  by  the  Colonial  Office  in 
its  series  of  Research  Studies  (7).  During  the  course  of  her  work, 
which  was  financed  from  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds. 
Dr.  Greaves  was  able  to  visit  the  territories  whose  monetary  arrange¬ 
ments  she  examines  (she  is  concerned  in  particular  with  West  Af¬ 
rican  and  West  Indian  territories)  and  her  study  is  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  colonial  currency  and  banking  which  has  so  far 
appeared.  If  only  because  of  its  length  and  sponsorship.  Colonial 
Monetary  Conditions  is  liable  to  be  widely  accepted  as  an  authori¬ 
tative  exposition  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats,  although,  as  is 
customary,  the  Colonial  Office  disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the 
views  expressed. 

Some  readers  may  feel  that  in  her  writing  Dr.  Greaves  has  adopt- 
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ed  an  excessively  polemical  style.  It  would  be  a  pity  if,  as  a  result, 
they  failed  to  recognize  the  merits  of  her  book.  Although  parts  of 
her  argument  may  be  found  unacceptable  and  her  exposition  lack¬ 
ing  in  clarity.  Dr.  Greaves  does  present  some  interesting  facts,  and 
'she  makes  some  shrewd  points  which  have  sometimes  been  overlooked 
by  other  writers. 

Dr.  Greaves  devotes  two  mainly  descriptive  chapters  to  currency 
and  two  more  to  banking,  following  a  brief  historical  chapter.  In 
the  banking  chapters  in  particular  there  is  some  interesting  inform¬ 
ation  not  elsewhere  readily  available.*  She  then  discusses  “Re¬ 
gional  Variations  in  Monetary  Conditions”  and  “Internal  and  Ex¬ 
ternal  Factors  in  Currency  Movements”,  and  concludes  the  book  with 
a  chapter  on  “Colonial  Government  Finance”  and  one  on  “Some  Con¬ 
clusions  and  Comparisons”. 

The  labyrinthine  character  of.  Dr.  Greaves’  exposition  presents 
the  reviewer  with  something  of  a  problem.  It  would  seem  best  to  * 

impose  one’s  own  order  on  the  subject  and  to  comment  on  Dr. 
Greaves’  study,  and  on  other  relevant  literature,  in  the  course  of  a 
general  discussion  of  colonial  monetary  arrangements. 

n. 

The  currency  system  of  the  British  colonial  territories  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same  as  that  which  once  operated  in  India,  Burma, 
and  Ceylon.  Similar  arrangements  have  been  newly  introduced  in 
Libya.  The  mechanics  of  the  system  are  fairly  well  known.  They  | 

can  be  summarily  expressed  as  a  ‘sterling  exchange  system’.*^  Local  \ 

B  For  exairple.  she  points  out  and  illustrates  the  “eeneral  Inteeratlon”  of  colonial  ) 

-  banking  “with  the  bankin®  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  through  capital  control 
_  and  interlocking  directorships”  (7,  p.28) .  S 

b  The  reader  new  to  the  sublect  might  find  a  descrlntion  of  t^e  sys+en  more  h“lpful.  i 
than  that  given  by  Dr  Oreaves  in  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Banker,  since  re¬ 
printed  as  a  booklet,  entitled  “Monetarv  Svstems  of  the  Colonies”  (2> ,  in  Sir  o«>rard 
Clauson’s  paper  on  “The  British  Colonial  Currency  System”  (4>,  o-  in  Mr.  Newlvn’s 
contribution  on  “The  Colonial  Empire”  to  Professor  Savers’  Banking  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  (17).  Dr.  Greaves  oblects  to  the  application  of  the  term  ‘sterling 
exchange  standard’  to  the  colonial  system  for  what  are,  to  mv  mind,  somewhat  ob¬ 
scure  reasons.  ’The  colonial  arrangements  are  obvlouslv  not  identical  with  those  of 
a  politically  independent  country  which  decides  that  its  central  bank  external  re¬ 
serves  shall  be  held  in  sterling.  Nevertheless,  ’sterline  exchange  standard’  does 
seem  an  entirely  appropriate  and  conyenlent  way  of  labelling  the  colonial  system, 
and  one  can.  of  course,  always  reply  to  Dr.  Greayes  with  the  slogan  of  Humptv 
Dumpty:  “When  I  use  a  word,  it  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — neither, 
more  nor  less”.  If  one  cared  to  resort  to  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  one  could 
ouote  Kevnes’  reyiew  of  the  report  which  recommended  the  establishment  of  the' 
■-West  •  African -currency  ststem:-  ‘-"rhis- Committee  .has  recommended  the  estab-. 
..Jishment  in  ^  West  Africa  of  a  gold  exchange  standard,  with  a  sneciflc  silyer  coin,  ^ 
T  closely  resembling  the  standard  esdabllshed  in TcdW’  'Tl4T“9f*Hobei>tson:-'”TlTe 
'-■gold 'exchange  system,  has  been  wldelv  adopted  in  the- monetary  legislation  of  coiin» 
tries  with  a  dependent  political  status— such  as  We.st  Africa,  Palestine  and  the  ^ 
PhlllDDlnes  ..."  (19.  p.77>.  Now  that  sterling  is  no  longer  “as  good  as  gold”  the 
substitution  of  the  term  'sterling  exchange  standard’-  does  not  seem  imreasonable. 
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currency,  such  as  West  African  pounds,  Jamaican  pounds,  or  Ma¬ 
layan  dollars,  is  issued  by  a  currency  authority  in  exchange  for  ster¬ 
ling  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  currency  authority  also  stands  ready  to 
pay  out  sterling  in  exchange  for  local  currency  at  the  same  rate. 
The  authority  makes  certain  charges  for  these  transactions,  which 
are  carried  out,  in  practice,  by  banks  in  fairly  large  amounts.  A  cur¬ 
rency  authority  has  no  discretionary  powers  in  the  issue  and  redemp¬ 
tion  of  currency;  it  must  exchange  either  way  to  an  unlimited  extent 
at  the  given  rate  of  exchange.^  The  sterling  acquired  by  a  currency 
authority  as  a  result  of  its  local  currency  issue  is  held  as  a  reserve, 
which  is  liable,  of  course,  to  be  drawn  down  at  any  time  when  cur¬ 
rency  is  paid  in  for  redemption.  The  reserve  is  held  in  various 
forms  with  different  liquidities.  Part  must  be  held  in  cash,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  an  authority’s  reserves  may  safely  be  invested  in  in¬ 
come-earning  assets,  for  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  issue  is  likely  to  be  presented  for*  redemption  at  any  one  time. 
Currency  authorities’  reserves  are  mostly  invested  in  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  municipal  securities  of  various  maturities.  They  may,  and 
do  to  some  extent,  invest  in  other  securities,  but  not  in  those  of  the 
territory  for  which  they  are  the  currency  authority.'’  The  effect  of 
the  regulations  is,  then,  that  colonial  currencies  are  backed  100  per 
cent  by  external  (i.e.  sterling)  reserves.®  Most  territories  have  their 
own  currency  peculiarities;  but  they  do  not  affect  the  fundamentals, 
and  what  has  been  said  is,  broadly  speaking,  true  of  the  colonies  gen¬ 
erally. 

Banking  business  in  the  colonial  territories  is  dominated  by 
branches  of  expatriate  banks.  These  are  mainly  United  Kingdom 

a  Obviously,  the  amount  of  sterling  an  authority  Is  liable  to  be  called  uoon  to  pay 
out  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  local  currency  it  has  issued.  But  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  currency  it  may  have  to  issue  in  exchange  for  sterling  paid 
over  to  it. 

b  The  Southern  Rhodesia  Currency  Board  has  power  to  Invest  in  Sou*^hern  Rhod“sia 
securities,  but  it  has  done  so  to  only  a  very  minor  extent.  Dr.  Greaves  savs  that 
“ciurencv  authorities  .  .  .  invest  freely  in  the  securities  of  Colonial  Governments 
other  than  their  own,  and  their  dealings  represent  an  important  part  of  the  market 
for  Colonial  Stocks  in  London”  (7  p.l5) .  If  “freely”  is  Intended  to  suggest  “in  large 
amounts”  the  reports  of  the  various  currency  authorities  do  not  appear  to  support 
her  statement.  Consider  the  Investments  of  the  most  important  currency  authori¬ 
ties.  The  1952  report  of  the  West  African  Currency  Board  mentions  the  names  of 
five  colonial  territories  (including  Southern  Rhodesia)  in  its  list  of  investments. 
The  Board’s  holdings  of  these  securities  were  valued  at  only  £600.000.  out  of  total 
investments  valued  at  nearly  £81.5  million.  The  East  African  Currency  Board  in 
1952  held  only  £24.625  worth  of  Southern  Rhodesian  stock,  and  no  other  colonial 
securities,  out  of  total  investments  of  £35  million.  The  Malayan  Currency  Commis- 
•  sioners  held  as  much  as  £10  million  of  colonial  stock  at  the  end  of  1953,  but  this  is 
not  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  their  total  investments  of  £86  million.  In  1951  the 
■  Jamaican  Note  Security  Fund  included  colonial  stocks  valued  -at  £206.060  and  funds 
held  with  the  Joint  Colonial  Fund  amounting  to  £497,000  among  its  total  invest¬ 
ments  of  £2,531,000. 

c  In  fact,  the  reserves  are  well  In  excess  of  100  per  cent. 
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banks,  Barclays  (D.C.  and  O.)  being  an  important  example,  but  in 
some  territories  others,  such  as  the  Canadian  banks  in  Jamaica,  are 
of  importance.  Local  banks  do  exist  in  some  colonies,  in  Nigeria  for 
example,  but  with  unimportant  exceptions  they  occupy  a  minor  place 
in  the  banking  system. 

m. 

“The  question  of  who  pays  for  a  colony’s  currency,  and  how,” 
(7,  p.  60)  is  one  to  which  Dr.  Greaves  devotes  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  provides  a  convenient  starting  point  for  an  examination 
of  colonial  monetary  economics.  That  a  colony’s  currency  has  to 
be  ‘paid  for’,  is  a  consequence  of  the  system  under  which  it  is  issued 
in  exchange  for  sterling.  In  order  to  hold  currency,  an  individual 
(firm  or  person)  must  necessarily  give  up  other  real  resources.  But 
for  a  coimtry,  currency  has  to  be  ‘paid  for’  in  this  sense  only  if  it 
has  to  be  purchased  with  external  resources  of  gold  or  ‘foreign  ex¬ 
change.’  The  question  is,  then,  who  provides  the  sterling  for  which 
colonial  currency  is  obtained. 

The  fact  that  a  colony’s  currency  must  be  fully  backed  by  ex¬ 
ternal  reserves  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  colony’s  ability 
to  import  is  thereby  reduced.  Sterling  which  could  have  been  used 
to  buy  imported  goods  and  services,  has  to  be  used  to  pay  for  im¬ 
ported  currency  which,  the  argument  runs,  could  equally  well  be 
‘home  made’. 

Dr.  Greaves  is  at  great  pains  to  refute  arguments  of  this  kind. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  her  study  a  succinct  expression  of  her  views 
suitable  for  quotation,  but  fortunately  she  has  elsewhere  put  them 
concisely.  Discussing  the  expansion  in  the  colonies’  currency  cir¬ 
culation  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  she  has  written  that 
“with  a  few  minor  exceptions  the  currency  expansions  since  1940 
have  been  financed  with  sterling  from  banking  or  trading  accoimts 
somewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  no  sense  are  they  an  over¬ 
seas  loan  to  this  country”  (8).  And,  later,  in  reply  to  the  statement 
that  “Dr.  Greaves’  exposition  fails  to  reveal  the  real  burden,  in  the 
form  of  forgone  imports,  which  the  existing  currency  system  imposes 
on  the  colonies”  (12),  she  wrote:  “This  failure  was  not  mere  negli¬ 
gence.  I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  burden.  .  .”(9). 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  initiator  of  a  currency  expansion 
will  usually  be  an  expatriate  enterprise,  such  as  a  trading  company 
or  bank,  which  puts  up  the  sterling  because  it  needs  colonial  cur¬ 
rency  to  carry  on  its  activities  in  the  colony.  But  to  pursue  the  ana¬ 
lysis  no  further  leaves  one  with  an  extremely  superficial  view  of  the 
matter.  A  trading  firm  needs  colonial  currency  to  spend.  Its  ex¬ 
penditure  creates  incomes  and  puts  currency  into  the  hands  of  people 
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in  the  colony.  A  good  part  of  the  currency  may  before  long  return 
to  the  banks,  and  perhaps  in  time  to  the  currency  authority,  mainly 
because  it  is  spent  on  imports.  But  a  certain  part  of  any  increase 
is  likely  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  This  extra  currency 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  public  constitutes  an  unexercised  claiin 
by  the  colony  on  sterling.  Although  the  sterling  was  originally  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  expatriate  trading  company,  it  ceased  to  finance  the 
currency  expansion  once  it  had  paid  over  the  currency  in  exchange 
for  goods  and  services  provided  by  the  colony.  It  seems  clear,  and 
Dr.  Greaves  has  produced  no  convincing  counter-argument,  that  the 
colonial  public  itself  finances  its  increased  currency  holdings.  The 
expanded  currency  circulation  can  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  the 
colony  forgoes  the  imports  which  the  currency  backing  could  buy.® 

The  same  reasoning  cannot  be  applied  to  currency  held  by  banks 
or  as  working  capital  by  expatriate  companies.  What  can  be  said, 
however,  is  that  the  sterling  held  as  backing  for  this  currency  has 
to  be  held  only  because  of  the  existing  regulations.  In  fact,  the 
whole  argument  may  be  expressed  in  this  way.  The  sterling  back¬ 
ing  of  a  colony’s  currency  issue  may  have  been  supplied  by  expatri¬ 
ate  business  enterprises.  But  they  would  provide  external  funds  to 
obtain  their  local  currency  requirements  under  any  currency  sys¬ 
tem.  The  effect  of  the  existing  regulations  is  to  prevent  any  of 
those  fimds  from  being  spent  on  imports. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  colonial  currency  system  re¬ 
duces  the  funds  available  to  a  colony  for  external  expenditure.  This 
is  a  cost  imposed  by  the  existing  regulations.  Naturally,  a  change 
in  the  regulations  would  not  make  it  practicable  for  a  colony  to 
spend  the  whole  of  its  currency  backing.  It  would  still  need  a  ‘foreign 
exchange  reserve’,  and  a  substantial  one.  The  question  of  how  much 
could  be  released  from  currency  reserves  receives  some  consideration 
later  in  this  paper  (See  Section  VH) . 

IV. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  two  aspects  of  the  connection  between 
a  colony’s  monetary  arrangements  and  its  balance  of  payments.  The 
first  is  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  the  state  of  the  balance  of 
payments  is  linked  with  changes  in  currency  supply;  the  second  with 
the  effect  of  the  existing  monetary  system  on  the  equilibrating  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  balance  of  payments. 

In  his  discussion  of  “The  Monetary  and  Banking  System  and 
the  Loan  Market  of  Nigeria”,  Dr.  J.  Mars  asserted  that  “the  decre¬ 
ments  and  increments  of  .  .  .  currency  are  the  one  item  that  brings 
about  equality  between  all  the  positive  and  negative  items  of  the  bal- 

»  For  a  somewhat  fuller  statement  of  this  argument,  see  A.  Hazelwood  (12) ;  also  A. 

Hazelwood  and  B.  H.  Nlculescu.  Economic  Journal,  Sept.  1954  p.p.  616-619. 
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ance  oi  payments”  (15,  p.l86)  ®  This  question  is  obviously  closely 
reiateu  lo  me  question  oi  wno  pays  for  a  colony’s  currency.  If  an 
increase  in  the  currency  circulation  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
an  equivalent  balance  of  payments  surplus,  it  is  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  this  surplus  is  tne  ‘cost’  of  obtaining  the  currency.  It 
is  not  surprismg,  tnerefore,  to  discover  Dr.  Greaves  attackmg  the 
analysis  of  Dr.  Mars.  She  declares  that  ‘‘there  is  no  evidence  that 
an  annual  expansion  or  contraction  in  the  volume  of  currency  de¬ 
rives  from  an  active  or  a  passive  balance  of  payments,  no  evidence, 
that  is  to  say,  that  imports  and  exports  of  currency  are  the  balanc¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  external  trade  accounts  of  a  colonial  territory” 
(7,  p.61). 

It  may  be  readily  agreed  that  it  is  an  error  to  attribute  a  change 
in  currency  circulation  necessarily  to  a  current  account  balance  of 
payments  surplus  or  deficit.  Currency  changes  can  be  the  counter¬ 
part  of  capital  account  balance  of  payments  items.  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Newlyn  has  pointed  out,  that  while  Dr.  Mars’  analysis  is  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  for  colonies  where  banking  is  not  well  developed,  it 
would  be  strictly  true  only  if  currency  were  the  sole  form  of  money, 
because  ‘‘the  quantity  of  currency  can  change  simply  as  the  result 
of  a  change  in  the  wishes  of  the  public  regarding  the  jorm  in  which 
they  hold  money”  (17  p.458).  Dr.  Greaves  rightly  argues  that  a 
change  in  its  currency  circulation  can  come  about  without  there  be¬ 
ing  any  change  in  the  total  external  assets  of  a  colony.  Branch 
banks  may  meet  an  increase  in  their  currency  needs  by  making  trans¬ 
fers  to  the  currency  authority  from  their  existing  external  assets. 
Conversely,  if  banks  find  themselves  with  currency  superfluous  to 
their  needs,  they  can  transfer  it,  via  the  currency  authority,  into 
income-yielding  external  assets,  a  transaction  which  alters  the  owner¬ 
ship  but  not  the  total  of  the  colony’s  external  assets. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  wrong  to  conclude  from  all  this  that 
there  is,  therefore,  no  close  link  between  a  colony’s  currency  supply 
and  its  external  accounts.*^  The  external  funds  of  a  branch  bank 

a  Dr.  Greaves  quotes  this  passage  together  with  quotations  from  other  writers  who 
put  forward  similar  views  (7,  pp.62-64). 

b  Dr.  Greaves  seems  at  times  to  be  in  danger  of  going  wrong  in  this  respect.  She 
explains  the  process  in  the  following  way:  “When  colonial  banks  transfer  a  part 
of  their  own  sterling  fimds  to  a  cmrency  authority  for  the  purchase  of  local  legal 
tender  they  reduce  the  percentage  of  earning  to  non-earning  assets  in  their 
balance  sheets  and  increase  the  sterling  balances  held  by  the  Colonial  Government 
which  issues  the  currency.  The  transaction,  therefore,  does  not  result  in  any  net 
change  in  the  sterling  ‘reserves’  of  the  colony  as  a  whole,  nor  in  the  total  assets 
of  the  banks.  When  the  latter  want  to  reduce  their  local  currency  they  sell  it  to 
the  currency  authority  for  sterling,  which  is  thereby  transferred  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  balances  to  the  banks’  assets.  Again,  there  is  no  change  as  a  result  of  this 
transaction  in  the  total  amount  of  sterling  belonging  to  the  colony’s  monetary 
sy  .tern  as  a  whole.  There  is  only  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  part  of  it.  Trans¬ 
fers  from  sterling  to  colonial  currency  and  vice  versa  are  a  matter  of  internal 
bank  finance,  and  have  of  themselves  no  net  effect  on  the  foreign  exchange  or  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  position  of  the  colony”  (7,  pp. 66-67.  Our  italics). 
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'can  have  their  origin  in  deposits  from  either  colonial  external  earn- 
mgs  or  external  loans  (inciuaing  funds  supphed  by  the  bank’s  Head 
Onice).  Branch  bank  funds,  with  which  an  increase  in  currency 
cucuiation  can  be  financed,  are  the  result,  then,  of  external  receipts, 
either  currently  accruing,  as  for  example  when  a  tradmg  firm  trans¬ 
fers  part  01  its  London  funds  to  its  account  with  a  bank  in  a  colony,^ 
or  previously  accumulated.  It  follows  that  an  increase  in  currency 
circulation  has  necessarily  a  counterpart  in  a  balance  of  payments 
'  transaction,  on  capital  or  on  current  account,  although  the  relation¬ 
ship  may  be  a  lagged  one. 

A  fall  in  currency  circulation  will  not  normally  be  associated 
with  a  mere  transfer  by  the  public  from  currency  to  bank  deposits. 
Currency  will  accumulate  in  the  banks  as  it  is  spent  on  imports.  The 
sterling  acquired  from  the  currency  authority  in  exchange  for  cur¬ 
rency  handed  in,  will  not  be  all  available  as  an  addition  to  the  branch 
banks’  external  funds.  It  will  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  sup¬ 
pliers  of  imports  (who  want  to  be  paid  not  in  colonial  currency  but 
in  sterling)  and  will  then  be  reflected  in  the  colony’s  external  ac¬ 
counts.  ,  ! 

The  main  equilibrating  influence  on  a  colony’s  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  that  commonly  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  foreign  trade  mul¬ 
tiplier.  Assume  a  rise  in  foreign  demand  increases  the  exports  of  a 
country  from  a  position  of  equality  between  exports  and  imports. 
The  incomes  of  export  producers  will  be  raised,  and  their  increased 
expenditure  will  set-off  a  multiple  increase  in  the  national  income. 
There  are  two  leakages  from  the  income  flow  which  set  a  limit  to 
the  rise  in  national  income — saving,  and  expenditure  on  imports.  If 
there  were  no  saving,  national  income  would  rise  to  the  level  at  which 
'imports  were  greater  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  initial  rise  in  ex¬ 
ports.  Exports  and  imports  would  again  be  equal.  But  saving  will 
prevent  this.  National  income  will  rise  to  the  level  at  which  the  in¬ 
crease  in  exports  is  matched  by  the  increase  in  imports  plus  the  in¬ 
crease  in  saving.  Exports  will  exceed  imports.  Conversely,  a  fall  in 
the  demand  for  exports  will  cause  a  multiple  reduction  in  national 
income,  and  a  consequent  fall  in  imports.  But  imports  will  not  fall 
by  as  much  as  exports  if  expenditure  on  imports  is  maintained  by 
dis-saving.  Imports  will  then,  for  a  time,  exceed  exports. 

Account  may  be  taken  of  invisible  items  in  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  without  fundamentally  modifying  the  analysis.  Changes  in 
the  demand  for  invisible  exports,  such  as  tourist  services,  set-off  the 
equilibrating  process  in  just  the  same  way  as  do  changes  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  commodity  exports.  And  the  demands  for  invisible  ex- 

»  For  a  description  of  this  process,  see  “The  West  African  Currerrey  Board",  The 
United  Africa  Company  Limited,  Statistijal  and  Economic  Review  (25).  -  • 
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ports  and  for  commodity  exports  are  likely  to  change  in  the  same 
direction.  An  American  boom,  which  increases  the  demand  for  the 
exports  of  raw-material-producing  countries,  will  no  doubt  also  In¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  the  invisible  exports  of  ‘tourism-producing* 
countries.  External  payments  of  profits  may  be  treated  as  a  further 
leakage  from  the  income  flow  which  prevents  imports  rising  to  match 
an  increase  in  exports. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  equilibrating  process  peculiar  to  eco¬ 
nomies  having  monetary  arrangements  similar  to  those  of  the  co¬ 
lonies.  The  special  feature  introduced  by  the  colonial  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  a  colony  “cannot  have  a  ‘balance  of  payments’  problem 
as  that  term  is  now  commonly  understood”  (16,  p.278).  This  is  en¬ 
sured  in  two  ways.  First,  by  prohibiting  ‘deficit  finance’,  the  colo¬ 
nial  monetary  arrangements  prevent  the  maintenance  of  local  in¬ 
comes  and  expenditure  on  imports  when  external  earnings  have 
fallen.*^  Secondly,  the  ‘100  percent  reserve  system’  looks  after  dis¬ 
saving  (including  the  withdrawal  of  liquid  capital  by  expatriate 
enterprises)  when  internal  incomes  fall. 

Assume  that  dis-saving  takes  the  form  of  spending  hoarded  cur¬ 
rency.  (This  is  the  simplest  case  to  take  initially  for  purposes  of 
exposition).  Expenditure  on  imports  will  reduce  the  currency  cir¬ 
culation,  the  redemption  of  the  currency  supplying  the  sterling  to 
pay  for  the  imports.  Expenditure  of  dis-hoarded  currency  on  im¬ 
ports  will  come  to  an  end  when  people  cannot  manage  their  neces¬ 
sary  transactions  with  less  currency  than  is  left  in  circulation.  The 
‘100  per  cent  reserve  currency’  prevents  balance  of  payments  diffi¬ 
culties  because  there  is  always  sterling  available  to  meet  expenditure 
from  hoards.  In  fact,  as  a  number  of  writers  including  Dr.  Greaves 
have  pointed  out,  the  sterling  available  imder  the  ‘100  per  cent  re¬ 
serve  system’  is  well  in  excess  of  any  calls  likely  to  be  made  on  it 
for  this  purpose.  The  ‘reserves’  would  run  out  only  in  the  virtually 
impossible  eventuality  of  all  currency  being  redeemed,  in  which  case, 
of  course,  the  demand  for  imports  (and  for  aU  other  things — ^In 
money)  would  fall  to  zero. 

There  is  still  no  chance  of  “a  balance  of  payments  problem  as 
that  term  is  now  commonly  understood”  if  one  assumes  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  colonial  economy,  in  which  banking  is  well  developed.**  Where 

»  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  a  colonial  government  cannot  spend  in  any  year 
more  than  its  revenue  from  ordinary  sources.  But  such  a  deficit  must  be  financed 
in  wa3rs  (such  as  grants-in-ald  or  a  drawing-down  of  reserve)  which  provide  a 
means  of  external  payments. 

b  The  Banker  booklet  on  “Monetary  Systems  of  the  Colonies’*  seems  to  fall  into  er¬ 
ror  on  this  point.  It  suggests  that  "as  the  economies  develop  and  bankln?  systems 
grow  and  the  proportion  of  banlr  money  Increases,  more  complex  and  delicate  sys¬ 
tems  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  exchange  convertibility”  (2,  p.53).  This  is 
not  true  so  long  as  100  per  cent  currency  remains  the  only  cash  available  to  the 
banks. 
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bank  money  has  been  expanded  in  excess  of  the  banks’  sterling  as¬ 
sets,  the  possibility  arises  of  the  demand  for  imports  exceeding  the 
sterling  available  to  pay  for  them.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  local 
‘central’  or  ‘reserve’  bank,  the  commercial  banks’  cash  reserves  can 
consist  only  of  sterling  or  of  sterling-backed  local  currency.  Bank 
money  can  become  inconvertible  into  sterling,  therefore,  only  if  the 
banks  are  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities.  In  other  words,  balance 
of  payments  difficulties  take  the  form  of  bank  failures.  If  banks 
are  properly  managed,  their  soundness  ensures  the  full  convertibility 
of  local  money  into  sterling.* 

A  colony  may,  indeed,  have  difficulties  in  meeting  its  external 
obligations.  It  is  notorious  that  the  large  amount  of  fixed-interest 
borrowing  for  railway  and  other  development  put  some  colonies  in 
a  very  difficult  position  when  they  were  hit  by  the  1930’s  depression.** 
But  the  difficulties  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  balance  of  payments 
problem.  As  Dr.  Greaves  remarks,  “if  a  colony  is  unable  to  meet 
its  external  obligations  it  is  because  of  lack  of  money — of  income 
in  internal  currency — not  because  of  lack  of  foreign  exchange’’. 
(7.  p.88). 

The  colonies’  freedom  from  balance  of  payments  problems  might 
appear  as  an  unmixed  blessing  in  a  world  where  they  are  the  con¬ 
stant  preoccupation  of  many  countries.  But  this  would  be  an  illu¬ 
sion.  A  country  need  have  no  balance  of  payments  problem  if  H 
allows  ‘natural  economic  forces’  to  keep  its  national  income  and  its 
external  expenditure  low  enough.  “The  hidden  hand  will  always 
do  its  work,  but  it  may  work  by  strangulation’’ (20) .  The  problem 
for  the  colonies  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  should  risk 
the  possibility  of  balance  of  payments  difficulties  as  the  price  of  a 
more  productive  utilization  of  their  resources  with  possibly  faster 
economic  development  (See  Sections  VI,  VII  and  VIII). 

V 

The  colonies  are  ‘dependent  economies’  in  the  sense  that  their 
money  national  incomes  are  determined  primarily  by  external  events, 
not  by  a  complex  of  internal  decisions.®  Booms  and  slumps  are 

*  The  chance  of  bank  failures  Is  slight,  at  anv  rate  so  far  as  the  branches  of  expa¬ 
triate  banks  is  concerned.  They  are  usually  excesslyely  liquid,  and  in  any  case 
can  always  rail  upon  Head  Office,  so  that  they  are  not  dependent  on  their  local 
resoiffces.  These  facts  and  their  implications  are  further  discussed  in  later  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  paper. 

b  Professor  Prankel  in  Cavital  Investment  in  Africa  presents  statistics  which  show 
‘‘the  proportion  which  the  debt  charges  of  selected  territories  formed  of  the  total 
yalue  of  the  domestic  exports  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  gross  reyenue  on  the  other. 
The  increase  of  the  burden  during  the  depression  years  is  clearly  discernible” 

(11.  p.181). 

c  We  leaye  aside  the  Question  as  to  how  far  the  same  may  be  said  nowadays  of  most 
private  enterprise  economies  other  than  the  USA. 
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forced  on  them  from  abroad  and  are  not,  to  any  significant  extent, 
the  result  of  changes  in  local  investment  decisions.  This  fact  largely 
determines  both  the  influence  of  a  colony’s  monetary  system  on  its 
economic  stability,  and  the  extent  to  which  reform  of  the  monetary 
system  can  contribute  to  a  more  stable  economy. 

Changes  in  the  demand  for  their  exports,  generating  multiple 
changes  in  national  income  in  the  way  outlined  above  (see  Section 
IV) ,  are  the  main  source  of  economic  instability  in  the  colonies.  The 
effect  of  changes  in  external  trade  may  be  accentuated  by  external 
capital  movements.  The  existing  monetary  system  does  nothing  to 
coimteract  this  instability  transmitted  from  abroad.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  any  changes  in  the  monetary  system  could  be  of  much  help. 

Their  high  propensity  to  import  is  the  most  effective  stabilizer 
in  colonial  economies,  assuming  extra  imports  are  freely  available.* 
Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  propensity  to  import  is  below  unity**  an 
export  boom  can  easily  lead  to  Inflationary  pressures  in  the  markets 
for  home-produced  goods,  such  as  food,  the  supply  of  which  is  rather 
inelastic  in  the  short-run.  Any  import  bottlenecks  would  greatly 
increase  the  possibility  of  inflationary  pressures  developing.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  voluntary  saving  would  help,  but  is  not  easily  fostered. 
Forced  saving  through  marketing  boards  of  the  West  African  type, 

which  insulate  producers  from  the  full  effects  of  world  price  changes, 
can,  in  principle,  be  effective  stabilizers.  A  well-developed  fiscal 

system  could  have  much  the  same  effect,  where  conditions  exist 
for  its  successful  establishment. 

It  is  quite  beyond  the  ability  of  monetary  policy  to  affect  the 

instability  directly  generated  by  changes  in  external  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  monetary  policy  may  have  a  role  to  play  if  this  primary  in¬ 
stability  is  exaggerated  by  induced  changes  in  local  credit.  The  in¬ 
ternal  effects  of  an  export  boom  will  be  amplified  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  increased  local  spending  financed  by  bank  credit.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  externally  generated  slump  will  be  deepened  if  there  is  an 
accompanying  restriction  of  local  credit.® 

»  Dr.  Greaves  seems  almost  to  dismi.ss  the  possibility  of  Inflation  In  the  colonies, 
first,  because  of  their  hifth  propensity  to  import,  and,  secondly,  because  she  ap¬ 
pears  to  associate  Inflation  solely  with  the  power  of  a  government  "to  manipulate 
the  Quantity  and  value  of  its  money”  (7,  p.64,  n.l57).  The  possibility  of  import 
bottlenecks  resulting  in  substantial  local  price  Increases  and  consumer  goods  scarci¬ 
ties  in  an  export  boom,  should  not  be  too  heavily  discounted.  The  case  Dr.  Greaves 
quotes  (7,  p.71,  n.l73)  of  failure  by  importing  firms  in  West  Africa  to  stock-up  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  meet  an  increased  demand,  is  only  one  example  of  what  can  happen. 

b  Strictly  speaking,  the  marginal  propensity  to  Import  plus  the  marginal  propensity 
to  save. 

o  The  post-war  boom  In  Palestine  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  accentuated  bv  local 
credit  expansion  and,  as  Palestine  under  the  Mandate  was  on  the  colonial  cur¬ 
rency  system,  there  was  no  monetary  machinery  which  could  be  used  to  control 
the  credit  inflation.  See  H.  Schloss  and  H.  Mlllner,  “Banking  Without  a  Central 
Bank:  A  Review  of  Experience  in  Palestine”,  The  Banker,  (22).  There  were,  of 
course,  very  special  circumstances  in  Palestine  which  are  not  found  in  the  colonies. 
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In  colonies  where  domestic  credit  changes  are  a  negligible  ele¬ 
ment  in  economic  instability,  the  existing  monetary  system  has  no 
great  disadvantage  on  the  score  that  it  rules  out  credit  control.  But 
although  this  situation  is  widespread  it  is  not  universal.  In  some 
colonies  bank  lending  is  becoming  important.®  This  opens  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  banking  element  being  added  to  externally  generated  in¬ 
stability. 

Dr.  Greaves  argues  that  “it  is  the  importance  of  imports  and 
exports  in  its  economy  as  a  whole  which  ties  Nigeria,  and  other  co¬ 
lonial  territories  as  well,  to  the  industrial  fluctuations  of  the  sterling 
area.  Their  currency  system  is  a  passive,  not  an  active,  factor  in 
their  position”  (7,  p.73).  The  truth  of  this  is  evident.  Yet  it  is  not 
an  entirely  adequate  statement,  for  it  ignores  the  fact  that  externally 
generated  instability  can  be  magnified  by  the  actions  of  the  banks. 
It  may  express  the  basic  conditions  in  most  colonial  territories  at  the 
present  time,  but  as  colonial  economies  become  more  developed  and 
diversified,  the  lack  of  credit  control  inherent  in  the  existing  system 
will  become  increasingly  undesirable. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  which  will 
face  attempts  at  credit  control  in  the  colonies.  It  has  been  widely 
recognized  that  the  classical  methods  of  credit  control  are  largely 

unavailing  in  countries  where  no  highly  developed  money  markets 
exist.  During  an  externally  generated  boom  the  increasing  liquidity 
of  the  banks  will  make  them  particularly  immune  from  attempts  at 
credit  restriction.  And  control  is  made  even  more  difficult  by  the 

importance  of  expatriate  banking,  which  makes  the  bank  largely  in¬ 
dependent  of  their  liquidity  in  any  particular  territory.  But  these 
difficulties  do  not  mean  that  nothing  should  be  attempted.  Experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  countries  must  adapt  central  banking  techniques  to 

suit  their  own  peculiar  conditions.'’ 

VI 

Nowadays,  colonial  monetary  arrangements  will  probably  be 
mainly  judged  according  to  their  effect  on  economic  development. 
Various  critics  have  alleged  that  the  present  system  has  a  deflation¬ 
ary  bias  which  acts  as  a  brake  on  economic  growth.  Dr.  Mars  de¬ 
clares  that  the  system  results  in  “a  steady  deflationary  drag  on  prices 
of  home-produced  and  home-consumed  commodities  and  services” 
(15,  p.l95).  The  Exter  Report  on  the  establishment  of  a  central 
bank  in  Ceylon  argues  that  the  currency  board  system  “may  be  ex- 

a  Between  1945  and  1951  the  loans  and  advances  of  the  commercial  banks  In  Jamaica 
increased  bv  279  per  cent  (from  £2.«mn.  to  £10.6mn.l.  This  expansion  r^dnced  their 
cash  reserves  from  40  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  their  total  deposit  liabilities.  See 
the  International  Bank  Report  on  Jamaica,  (16,  p580). 

b  These  matters  have  recently  been  discussed  at  length  in  S.N.  Sen  (21) . 
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pected  to  impart  a  consistently  deflationary  bias  to  a  growing  eco¬ 
nomy”  (10,  p.5).  An  interesting  article  by  “Analyst”  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Social  and  Economic  Studies  (1)  makes  a  similar  point.  ! 

In  what  sense  can  the  existing  system  be  said  to  exercise  a  de¬ 
flationary  pressure  on  colonial  economies?  It  is  convenient  to  con¬ 
sider  this  question  in  terms  of  “Analyst’s”  statement  of  the  ‘defla-  i 
tion  argument’  (1,  p.47) 

“When  a  larger  quantity  of  local  output  comes  on  the  home  market  it  has 
to  be  bought  by  the  same  quantity  of  money  and  unless  the  velocity  of  cir¬ 
culation  increases,  the  result  will  be  deflationary.  The  availability  of  cur¬ 
rency  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  sterling  earned  by  exports  or  by  sterling 
borrowed  or  furnished  by  persons  making  investments  locally  and  bears  no 
relationship  to  the  changes  in  local  production.  A  programme  to  expand 
local  food  production  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  goods  available  for  the 
use  of  the  consumers,  i.e.,  not  production  in  substitution  of  imports  but  pro¬ 
duction  to  increase  the  overall  supply  of  goods,  is  liable  to  break  down  as  a 
result  of  the  deflationary  influence  which  a  static  supply  of  money  will  pro-  i 
duce.” 

Unfortunately,  the  matter  is  not  so  straightforward  as  this  pas-  * 
sage,  at  first  sight,  makes  it  appear  to  be.  “Analyst’s”  argument  | 
pays  no  attention  to  the  process  whereby  in  a  less  rigid  monetary 
system,  money  supply  could  be  expected  to  increase  to  handle  an 
increasing  volume  of  trade.  In  this  respect  it  is  akin  to  the  cruder 
statements  of  the  quantity  theory  of  money  which  ignore  the  me¬ 
chanism  which  links  changes  in  money  supply  and  prices.  When 
one  takes  a  closer  look  at  “Analyst’s”  statement  it  can  be  seen  that  ^ 
more  than  one  interpretation  is  possible. 

For  example,  it  could  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  expansion  of 
production  for  the  home  market  is  inhibited  by  a  lack  of  effective 
demand.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this — it  is 
an  important  aspect  of  the  whole  problem  of  economic  development. 
Expansion  in  any  single  line  of  production  for  the  home  market  in 
an  imderdeveloped  economy  will  certainly  tend  to  be  limited  in  this 
way.  Supply  creates  its  own  demand  only  for  expansion  on  a  wide 
front  in  a  diversified  economy,  not  for  the  expansion  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  industry.®  But  the  cause  is  not  simply  a  deficiency  in  mone-  j 

tary  arrangements,  to  be  cured  by  monetary  manipulations.  Neither  | 

is  it  an  example  of  a  “Keynesian”  ‘deflationary  gap’ — a  break-down 
of  Say’s  Law  arising  from  a  savings-investment  mis-match.  The  i 

error  in  thinking  of  it  as  such  becomes  immediately  apparent  if  one  | 

considers  the  results  of  a  “Keynesian”  remedy.  An  injection  of  pur-  i 
chasing  power  will  soon  run  the  economy  into  trouble  in  the  form  of  | 
sectional  price  rises  and  of  pressure  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
One  should  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  exaggerate  the  disadvant-  j 

ages  arising  from  the  prohibition  of  deficit  finance  by  the  existing  ; 

»  For  an  extended  discussion  of  this  question  see  R.  Nurkse  (18),  particularly  pp.  9 
and  11-15.  1 
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currency  rules.  It  may  be  concluded  that  interpreting  the  argument 
about  the  deflationary  consequences  of  the  colonies’  monetary  ar¬ 
rangements  in  terms  of  a  deficiency  of  effective  demand  does  not 
make  it  acceptable.  In  fact,  it  brings  out  a  possible  theoretical  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  ‘deflation  argument’. 

The  ‘deflation  argument’  could  also  be  taken  to  mean  that 
monetary  policy  should  attempt  to  maintain  a  stable  price  level  in 
the  face  of  a  secular  increase  in  output.  On  this  view,  colonial 
monetary  arrangements  stand  condemned  because  they  make  no 
provision  for  monetary  management.  There  should  be  a  monetary 
authority  able  to  stimulate  the  expansion  of  bank  money  when  real 
output  is  increasing,  itself  standing  ready  to  satisfy  any  consequent 
increased  demand  for  currency.  On  this  interpretation,  the  ‘defla¬ 
tion  argument’  reduces  to  the  contention  that  the  existing  monetary 
arrangements  have  a  restrictive  effect  on  the  supply  of  credit  in 
the  colonies.  Local  entrepreneurs  are  prevented  from  expanding 
production  by  their  inability  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

The  shortage  of  credit  as  an  aspect  of  the  colonial  monetary 
system  has  received  explicit  attention.  “Analyst”  writes  of  “the 
‘tightness’  of  money  which  is  experienced  in  Jamaica  and  other  de¬ 
pendent  territories  with  their  relatively  high  rates  of  interest”.  He 
argues  that  “this  is  an  imhealthy  state  of  affairs  in  any  coimtry 
which  plans  industrial  expansion.  Risk  capital  is  practically  im- 
available  after  the  demands  of  safe  investments  such  as  mortgages 
have  been  met.  There  is  no  internal  mechanism  by  which  the  mone¬ 
tary  supply  can  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  internal  expansion 
of  production”  (1,  p.50).  The  Exter  Report  declares  that  “one  of 
the  greatest  disadvantages  of  the  present  monetary  system  is  that 
it  can  do  nothing  to  make  more  credit  available  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  an  expanding  economy”  (10.  p.4).  Dr.  Greaves  replies  to 
this  statement  by  somewhat  scornfully  pointing  to  “the  obvious  fact 
that  Ceylon  has  had  an  expanding  economy  for  the  past  ten,  fifty 
and  even  hundred  years,  and  has  certainly  not  been  entirely  without 
credit  all  this  time”  (7,  p.64).  But  her  retort  is  a  little  beside  the 
point.  The  interesting  question  is  whether  the  existing  monetary 
system  imparts  any  particular  bias  to  the  process  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  Specifically,  does  it  have  a  bias  towards  stimulating  the 
development  of  export  industries  by  expatriate  enterprises  while 
discouraging  the  growth  of  the  domestic  sector  of  the  economy? 
In  other  words,  has  the  monetary  system  been  an  independent  in; 
iluence  on  the  development  pi  .colonial  territories  ^  export  econo¬ 
mies? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  colonial  monetary  system  puts  no  bar¬ 
riers  in  the  way  of  expatriate  enterprises  concerned  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  exports.  A  United  Kingdom  firm  wanting  to  expand  its  busi-  I 
ness  in  a  colony  will  need,  part  of  its  capital  in  tfie  form  of  colonial  | 
currency.  As  its  capital  resources  will  oe  in  sterimg,  it  has  no  dif-  [ 
ficulty  m  acquiring  the  currency  it  needs.  It  will  use  either  its  own  [ 
capital  or  a  banic  advance.  Its  credit  standing  will  probabiy  be  | 
sufficiently  good  for  it  to  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  bans  ac-  : 
commodation.  At  least,  it  is  unlikely  to  meet  any  particular  dilfl-  ■ 
culty  because  it  is  for  its  business  m  a  colony  that  it  needs  funds.  I 
Ihe  coionial  entrepreneur,  or  would-be  entrepreneur,  may  often  I 
be  in  a  very  different  position.  He  will  have  no  problem  if  he  has  f 
accumulated  money  capital  of  his  own.  The  dinicuity  is  likely  to  1 
arise  when  he  seeks  bank  accommodation.  There  have  oeen  frequent  I 
complaints  that  banks  operatmg  m  at  any  rate  some  coionies  are  | 
uninterested  in  financing  local  business.  They  are  mainly  concerned  [ 
with  the  needs  of  expatriate  enterprises.*  ' 

Sir  Cecil  Trevor,  investigating  banking  in  the  Gold  Coast,  dis-  ' 
covered  that  “the  feeling  was  prevalent  that  the  existmg  banking  I 
system  favours  the  European,  Levantme  and  Asiatic  communities 
to  the  detriment  of  the  African”  (24,  para.  46) .  Although  he  “found 
no  appreciable  weight  of  evidence  in  support”  of  such  a  feeling,  he 
at  once  qualified  this  statement  by  pointing  out  that,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  the  non-African  communities  “are  able  to  make  use  of 
and  take  fuller  advantage  of  the  existing  facilities”  (24,  para.  103). 
Later  he  declares  that  “there  appears  to  be  some  justification  for  the  ! 
complaint  of  the  (African)  traders  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
their  financial  requirements  at  reasonable  rates  and  this  is  princi-  ■ 
pally  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  security”  (24,  para.  114).  And  again,  “the  Bank  of  British 
West  Africa  and  Barclays  Bank  (D.C.  and  O.)  appear  to  meet  ade¬ 
quately  the  requirements  of  the  communities  they  serve  .  .  .  Their 
advances  policy  is  extremely  conservative,  but  this  is  framed  on  s 
the  experience  gained  in  operating  in  the  country  over  a  number  of 
years  and  ...  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  an  unduly  high  risk  is 
involved  in  the  granting  of  credit  in  the  colony”  (24,  paras.  121-2.  j 
Our  italics).  It  should,  perhaps,  be  emphasized  at  this  stage  of  the 
argument,  that  the  point  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  banks  operate 
some  sinister  form  of  racial  discrimination  in  their  advances  policy, 
independently  of  normal  banking  considerations,  but  whether  local 
entrepreneurs  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  relations  with  the  banks, 
even  if  the  disadvantage  derives  strictly  and  solely  from  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  banking  risk.  The  evidence  furnished  by  the  Trevor  Re¬ 
port  seems  conclusively  to  indicate  the  existence  of  such  a  disadvant¬ 
age  for  Africans  in  the  Gold  Coast. 

a  They  do,  however,  provide  some  finance  for  local  traders.  See  Newlyn,  (17,  pp.  451-3). 
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Dr.  Greaves  argues  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  banking  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  West  Indies.  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
West  Indies  bank  credit  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  local  busi¬ 
ness”.  “Not  only  are  easy  credit  conditions  an  essential  factor  in 
the  prosperous  businesses  of  today,  they  are  the  means  whereby 
many  of  these  businesses  have  grown  from  small  and  tenuous  begin¬ 
nings  to  their  present  position”  (7,  pp.  65  and  48).  The  remarkable 
expansion  in  bank  loans  and  advances  in  Jamaica  since  the  war, 
some  figures  of  which  have  been  quoted  above,  suggests  that  Dr. 
Greaves’  optimism  about  the  present  position  has  some  justification.* 
But  she  admits  there  may  be  difficulties  in  some  other  territories 
“which  have  credit  needs  outside  the  normal  scope  of  commercial 
banking”  (7,  p.65). 

The  point  to  be  determined,  however,  is  the  extent  to  which 
credit  scarcity,  where  it  exists,  has  a  specifically  monetary  cause.  Is 
the  ‘100  per  cent  sterling  exchange  system’  in  any  way  responsible 
for  credit  scarcity  in  the  colonies?  In  principle,  it  clearly  could  be 
a  restrictive  influence.  Colonial  banks  could  be  in  a  position  where 
they  were  forced  to  refuse  entirely  worthy  requests  for  credit  because 
they  had  insufficient  external  resources  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
demand  for  currency  which  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  further 
credit  creation.  In  reality,  it  appears,  this  is  not  the  controlling 
factor  in  colonial  banking  policy  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  expatriate  banking  means  that  the  majority  of  colo¬ 
nial  banks  are  not  dependent  for  their  soundness  on  the  resources 
they  are  able  to  call  upon  in  the  colonies.  Evidence  on  this  matter 
submitted  by  Dr.  Greaves  seems  convincing  enough.  She  makes  the 
point  repeatedly,  (7,  pp.  7,  39-40,  46-7,  65)  but  a  single  quotation 
will  suffice.  “The  bank  officials  with  whom  I  talked  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,”  she  states,  “declared  that  they  never  considered  the  level  of 
their  own  overseas  balances  in  passing  on  applications  for  local 
credit  ...  In  practice,  therefore,  the  volume  of  funds  they  held 
abroad  was  not  a  factor  in  determining  the  extent  of  local  credit. 
If  at  any  time  a  branch  issued  drafts  payable  overseas  which  were 
in  excess  of  its  own  balances,  its  London  office  would  cover  the  deficit” 
(7.  p.46). 

In  practice,  the  second  reason  is  the  overriding  one.  The  view 
banks  have  taken  of  the  credit-worthiness  of  local  enterprise  has 
meant  that  the  colonies  are  generally  surplus  areas  for  banking 
funds,  i.e.  local  deposits  are  in  excess  of  bank  loans;  the  colonial 
hfahches  of  banks  have  greater  resources  than  they  are  able  to  em¬ 
ploy  locally-  Dr.  Greaves  says  that,  “in  the  West  Indies,  where  most 

•  Though  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  growth  of  credit  has  been  no  more  than 
In  step  with  the  growth  of  external  trade.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Somerville 
for  pointing  this  out  to  me. 
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of  the  present  branches  have  been  operating  for  many  years,  the 
funds  deposited  with  tnem  are  sulhcient  lor  ineir  busmess  needs — 
in  some  distances,  mdeed,  more  than  sulhcient”  (7,  p.4Y>.  Mr.  JNew- 
lyh  puts  the  matter  more  generally.  “In  actual  lact”,  he  writes, 
“except  for  seasonal  requirements,  nearly  all  me  coionies  are  sur¬ 
plus’  areas;  that  is  to  say,  given  the  baiuc's  lendmg  poncy,  the  m- 
vestment  opportunities  lor  bankmg  lunds  are  not  equai  to  txie  supply 
of  such  funds,  and  the  surplus  which  arises  has  periorce  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  outside  the  coiomes”  (17,  p.  45B;.  “it  is  wim  the  ‘credit- 
worthiness’  of  customers  that  a  branch  manager  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned,”  Dr.  Greaves  tells  us,  “and  in  the  experience  of  the  banks 
the  only  factor  which  has  so  far  limited  local  credit  is  the  restricted 
range  of  the  security  for  loans  available  in  colonial  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  Managers  everywhere  were  of  the  opinion  that  all  local 
credit  requirements  which  are  properly  the  busmess  of  commercial 
banks  are  fully  met,  and  they  declared  that  they  were  both  able  and 
willing  to  increase  the  volume  of  loans  if  more  suitable  opportunities 
for  doing  so  were  oifered  them.”  (7,  p.47).‘‘ 

If  it  IS  considerations  of  security  or  risk,  not  of  liquidity,  which 
determme  the  credit  policy  of  colonial  banks,  any  credit  scarcity 
cannot  be  the  result  of  the  currency  system.  However,  it  should  not 
be  concluded  that  the  colonial  currency  regulations  have  no  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  economic  development.  It  is  a  commonplace  that 
the  economic  progress  of  underdeveloped  coimtries  is  retarded  by  a 
scarcity  of  local  savings  which  can  be  channelled  into  local  invest¬ 
ment.’’  The  ‘100  per  cent  reserve’  currency  system  intensifies  the 
scarcity  by  diverting  a  certain  amount  of  local  savings  into  invest¬ 
ment  in  sterling.®  This  ‘cost’  of  the  present  currency  system  has 
been  analyzed  above.  It  is  not  an  additional  disadvantage  arising 
from  some  ‘deflationary  bias’  in  the  system. 

The  view,  central  to  the  ‘deflation  argument’,  that  a  bigger 
money  national  income  will  require  a  bigger  money  supply,  may  be 
readily  accepted.  But  it  cannot  be  agreed  that  the  colonial  mone¬ 
tary  arrangements  inhibit  the  growth  of  national  income  by  making 
it  impossible  for  the  money  supply  to  expand  in  step  with  increasing 
needs.  Both  the  currency  and  bank  deposit  components  of  the 
money  supply  can  be  expanded.  Under  any  system,  the  public  must 
give  up  other  resources  if  it  is  to  hold  more  currency.  With  a  token 

»  It  would  seem  Dr.  Greaves  Is  referring  in  particular  to  conditions  In  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  same  situation  does  not  exist  fairly 
generally.  ■  .  .  ... 

b  Some  implications  of  this  commonplace '  are  considered  in  Section  vm  below. 

c  The  argument  supporting  this  interpretation  of  the  economic  significance  of  cur¬ 
rency  funds  is  set  out  in  Section  III  above. 
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currency  these  resources  could  be  devoted  to  internal  investment. 
Unaer  me  present  colonial  currency  system  they  must  be  mvested  in 
sterling  securities. 

Although  It  is  not  easy  to  detect  a  specifically  monetary  cause 
of  unaue  credit  restriction,  or  of  a  bias  in  the  supply  of  credit,  the 
evioence  does  mdicate  the  existence  of  such  conoitions  in  some  co¬ 
lonial  territories — aoubtless  for  sound  baniung  reasons.  This  is  not 
an  uncommon  situation  in  underdeveloped  countries.  For  example, 
it  has  Deen  said  of  Cuba  that  “.  .  .  one  can  hardly  fail  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  gap  between  the  volume  of  credit  which  the  banks 
can  extend  without  excessive  risk  to  themselves  and  the  amount 
which  would  be  desirable  for  an  unhampered  development  of  the 
Cuban  economy.  To  bridge  it,  new  methods  and  probably  new  in¬ 
stitutions  are  required”  (^‘0  •  But  any  new  institution,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  would  have  to  pursue  a  risky  policy,  quite  unorthodox  from  a 
banking  point  of  view. 

vn. 

The  argument  of  this  paper  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  while 
some  criticisms  which  have  been  levelled  at  the  monetary  arrange¬ 
ment  of  th€  colonies  have  been  exaggerated  and  misplaced,  and  while 
no  panacea  for  economic  backwaroness  is  to  be  found  in  monetary 
reform,  there  are  two  respects  in  which  the  arrangements  could  with 
advantage  be  modified.  The  first  desirable  change  would  be  to  break 
the  Illogical  connection  between  the  local  currency  issue  of  a  colony 
and  its  ‘foreign  exchange  reserve.*  The  second  change  would  make 
provision  for  a  measure  of  monetary  management  to  limit  and  con¬ 
trol  the  amplified  internal  effects  of  swings  in  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments. 

It  is  no  function  of  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  make  specific  policy 
proposals.  Detailed  proposals  for  reform  could  only  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  close  study  of  the  situation  in  particular  territories,  for 
the  application  of  identical  measures  to  all  colonies  would  certainly 
be  inappropriate.  But  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
possible  scope  of  monetary  reforms  and  to  the  benefits  which  might 
be  expected  to  accrue  from  them. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  part  of  any  colony’s  currency  back¬ 
ing  will  never  be  called  upon  to  redeem  local  currency,  so  that  it 
could  safely  be  used  for  internal  investment — spent  on  imports,  in 
other  words.  Dr.  Greaves  herself  remarks  that,  “as  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  entire  supply  of  legal  tender  in  a  colony  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Currency  Officer  for  transfer  to  london  at  the  same 
time,  the  sterling  at  the  disposal  of  the  several  Boards  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  practicable  demand  that  can  be 
made  upon  them  for  monetary  purposes”  (7,  p.l8).  Therefore  a 
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“possibility  which  the  rising  currency  funds  of  recent  years  has  made 
conspicuous  is  that  of  diverting  part  of  the  capital  these  represent 
to  local  investment,  so  that  the  Colonial  Governments  would  have 
more  internal  assets  and  the  United  Kingdom  less  external  liabilities 
on  account  of  colonial  currency  Issues”  (7,  p.TS).*  Two  questions 
arise:  What  institutional  changes  could  be  made  to  allow  the  release 
of  part  of  a  colony’s  currency  reserve?  How  much  could  be  safely 
released? 

The  question  of  institutional  changes  may  be  quickly  dealt  with. 
There  are  a  variety  of  possible  measures.  A  part  of  a  colony’s  out¬ 
standing  currency  issue  could  be  put  on  a  fiduciary  basis,  the  cor- 
responamg  part  of  the  reserves  being  lent  to  the  colony’s  govern¬ 
ment,  further  currency  issues  being  maintained  on  a  100  per  cent 
sterling  exchange  basis.  This  would  yield  a  once-for-all  increment 
to  the  colony’s  spendable  sterling  resources.  Alternatively,  the 
existing  reserves  could  be  kept  intact,  but  only  a  proportional  reserve 
maintained  against  further  expansion  of  the  circulation.  One  in¬ 
stance  of  such  a  reform  is  “Analyst’s”  proposal  for  a  50  per  cent  re¬ 
serve  for  further  issues  of  Jamaican  currency  (1,  pp.  51-3).  Initially 
it  would  yield  less  than  the  first  measure,  but  in  the  longer  run  it 
might  result  in  a  smaller  total  sterling  reserve.  It  has,  perhaps, 
the  advantage  of  ‘gradualness’.  A  more  radical  measure  would  be 
a  combination  of  these  two  proposals.  More  radical  still  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  wholly  token  currency,  managed  by  a  Monetary  J 
Authority  whose  function  would  be  to  issue  currency  and  to  hold  the 
colony’s  ‘foreign  exchange’  reserves.**  The  Monetary  Authority 
would  have  to  decide  the  size  of  the  reserve  it  needed  for  ‘foreign 
exchange’  purposes,  and  to  invest  the  remainder  in  the  securities 
of  the  colony’s  government  or  other  public  authority.  In  effect, 
such  a  Monetary  Authority  would  operate  very  much  like  an  existing  j 
currency  authority,  but  having  discretionary  powers  over  the  size  of 
the  external  reserves  it  holds.  What  has  been  said  here  is  not,  of 
course,  an  attempt  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  a  Monetary  Au¬ 
thority,  but  merely  a  suggestion  of  the  kind  of  institution  which 
could  appropriately  be  considered  for  some  colonial  territories. 

a  One  might  have  expected  Dr.  Greaves  to  realize  that  these  statements  contradict 
her  vigorous  denial  of  the  charge  that  the  colonial  currency  system  imposes  a  bur¬ 
den  on  the  colonies  in  the  form  of  forgone  imports.  If  a  change  in  the  rules  would 
allow  part  of  the  currency  funds  to  be  spent  on  imports,  it  seems  a  reasonable  corol¬ 
lary  that  the  existing  rules  involve  a  loss  of  imports.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  mere  change  in  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  currency  authority  may 
-  not  be  enough.  It  was  pointed  out  above  that  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Currency 
Board  has  little  advantage  of  its  powers  to  Invest  its  reserves  in  local  securi¬ 
ties. 

b  It  need  hold  only  sterling,  drawing  other  currencies  in  the  same  way  as  at  present. 

A  territory  may  wish  to  hold  certain  other  currencies,  but  the  proposals  for  reform 
in  no  way  imply  that  it  woixld  have  to  do  so. 
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The  gain  from  any  of  these  measures,  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
sterlmg  maue  avaiiaoie,  will  vary  greatiy  irom  terriiory  to  territory. 
In  Some  it  would  pernaps  be  relatively  msignilicant,  wnile  in  otners 
it  wouiU  possibly  ue  very  lai’ge.  In  geneiai,  one  wouia  expect  tne 
gam  to  be  smauest  in  territories  wneie  baniong  is  wen  aeveioped, 
and  wnere  currency  forms  a  relatively  sman  part  of  the  money 
supply.  In  territories  where  the  great  majority  of  internal  trans¬ 
actions  are  carried  out  witn  currency,  the  gam  irom  releasmg  a  part 
01  tne  currency  backing  is  likely  to  be  substantial. 

The  West  African  territories  are  the  outstanding  example  of  the 
latter  type.  Their  total  currency  circulation  is  now  extremely 
large,  ‘xne  assets  of  the  West  Airican  Currency  Board  amounted  to 
km  million  by  the  middle  of  1953,  a  sum  equal  to  61  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  imports  into  West  Africa  during  1952.  The  proportion  of 
this  total  wnich  is  never  likely  to  be  withdrawn  in  redemption  of 
cuirency  is  necessarily  a  matter  for  conjecture.  But  an  approach 
to  an  answer  can  be  made  by  examining  past  experience.  During 
the  inter-war  years  the  mmimum  circuiation  of  currency  in  West 
Africa  amounted  to  26  per  cent  of  the  maximum  circulation.®  This 
fact  suggests  that,  even  in  the  event  of  a  slump  as  devastating  as 
that  of  me  1930’s,  about  one-quarter  of  the  currency  circulation  will 
remain  outstandmg.  In  other  words,  something  like  £20  million 
could  safely  be  released  from  the  Currency  Board  reserves.  This  is 
no  small  sum,**  but,  for  two  reasons,  it  is  a  very  substantial  under¬ 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  sterling  which  could  be  released. 

First,  the  possibility  of  a  future  ‘economic  blizzard’,  similar  to 
that  of  the  193u’s,  should  not  determine  decisions  about  the  external 
reserves  the  colonies  need.  The  cost  of  insurance  against  such  an 
eventuality  would  be  far  too  high,  and  would  deprive  the  colonies 
of  the  present  use  of  too  high  a  proportion  of  their  resources.  The 
economists  responsible  for  the  United  Nations  Report  on  Measures 
)or  International  Economic  Stability  recognized  that,  “if  a  future 
‘recession’  of  the  size  and  duration  of  that  of  the  1930’s  had  to  be 
contemplated,  we  would  be  unable  to  suggest  measures  which  would 
make  much  difference  to  its  international  impact  and  which  might 
at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  practicable  or  acceptable”  (26,  p.4). 
It  would  be  neither  practicable  nor  acceptable  for  the  colonies  to 
accumulate  sufficient  reserves  to  enable  them  to  maintain  internal 

»  The  currency  circulation  reached  a  maximum  of  £13  million  in  1920.  It  then  de¬ 
clined  and  later  rose  again  to  a  new  peak  of  £11  million  in  1928.  The  circulation 
then  contracted  to  a  minimum  figure  of  £35  million  in  1934.  These  are  mid-year 
figures;  they  are  adequate  for  our  puxpose,  though  there  may  have  been  a  higher 
maximum  or  a  lower  minimum  at  some  other  time. 

b  It  is,  for  Instance,  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  total  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  grants  to  the  West  African  territories  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
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incomes  and  expenditure  through  a  second  1930’s.  To  attempt  to 
do  so  would  mean  drastic  restrictions  both  on  consumption  and  on 
investment  for  economic  development.  In  this  connection  it  is  use¬ 
ful  to  note  another  passage  from  the  Report  on  Measures  for  Inter¬ 
national  Economic  Stability.  It  states  that  “basically,  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  international  disturb¬ 
ances  is  simply  another  facet  of  their  general  problem  of  underde¬ 
velopment.  In  the  long  run,  the  process  of  development  itself  will 
make  them  less  vulnerable  by  diversifying  their  economies  and  rais¬ 
ing  their  hving  standards”  (26,  p.l4).  The  maintenance  of  the  ‘100 
per  cent  reserve  currency’  would  ensure  the  avoidance  of  balance 
of  payments  difficulties  through  a  slump,  even  if  it  were  like  that 
of  the  1930’s.  But  the  present  cost  of  ensuring  such  automatic  ad¬ 
justment  is  too  great.  It  would  be  better  to  rely  on  more  direct 
measures  to  limit  external  expenditures  sliould  the  need  arise. 

The  second  reason  for  thinking  that  £20  million  greatly  under¬ 
estimates  the  amount  which  could  be  released  from  West  African 
currency  reserves,  is  the  fact  that  our  calculation  has  ignored  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  marketing  board  funds.  Currency  reserves  run  down  in  a 
slump  because  expatriate  enterprises  withdraw  capital  and  because 
expenditure  on  imports  is  maintained  by  dis-saving  when  peoples’ 
current  incomes  fall.  The  maintenance  of  producers’  incomes,  in 
the  event  of  a  slump,  by  subsidies  from  marketing  board  reserves  will 
largely  prevent  these  two  forces  from  operating.  The  maintenance 
of  government  expenditure  from  reserve  funds  will  work  in  a  similar 
way.  In  the  circumstances,  a  slump  should  not  lead  to  any  sub¬ 
stantial  fall  in  the  currency  circulation.  If  a  Monetary  Authority  of 

the  type  we  have  described  were  established  in  West  Africa,^  holding 
the  sterling  funds  of  the  governments,  the  marketing  boards,  and 
the  Currency  Board,  it  could  safely  release  far  more  than  £20  mil¬ 
lion  from  its  reserves,  which  would  total  at  least  some  £270  million.** 

a  It  seems  probable  that  a  separate  Authoritjf  for  each  colony  would  be  needed,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  our  argument  It  is  convenient  to  consider  West  Africa  as  a 

whole. 

b  Dr.  Greaves  (7)  discusses  the  amounts  which  could  be  made  available  in  the  Gold 
Coast  by  a  modification  of  the  ‘100  per.  cent  reserve  system’.  She  finds  that  they 
would  not  be  very  large.  But  she  ignores  the  influence  of  the  marketing  boards  on 
the  currency  circulation,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  existence  of  their  sterling 
reserves.  See  her  discussion  on  pp.  85-6.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  emphasized  that 
the  proposal  to  put  the  marketing  boards’  sterling  funds  into  the  hands  of  the 
Monetary  Authority  in  no  way  threatens  the  independence  or  freedom  of  action  of 
the  boards.  As  a  proposal  it  has  no  connection  with  any  argument  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  Of  modifying  the  functions  of  the  boards,  it  could  still  be  their  function 
to  determine  the.  amounts  they  pay  out  to  producers  in  local  currency,  building-up 
or  drawing-down  their  reserves  as  the  circumstances  may  determine.  But  the  con¬ 
vertibility  into  sterling  of  the  incomes  generated  by  marketing  board  payments 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  policy  of  the  Monetary  Authority,  instead  of  being  auto¬ 
matically  assured. 
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It  is  rash  to  suggest  a  particular  figure  on  the  basis  of  only  a  very 
general  discussion,  but  it  would  appear  that  at  a  very  minimum  £50 
million,  and  perhaps  up  to  as  much  as  £100  million  could  be  made 
available.  Marketing  board  funds  are  more  than  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  producers’  incomes  over  a  slump  of  any  reasonable  depth  and 
duration,  and  government  reserves  are  more  than  enough  similarly 
to  maintain  government  expenditure.  An  amount  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  currency  fund  could  be  released  from  the  Monetary  Authority’s 
reserves,  therefore,  and  still  leave  an  ample  margin  to  allow  for  an 
increased  rate  of  government  expenditure  and  an  increase  in  export 
producers’  incomes. 

In  most  other  territories,  the  amounts  which  could  be  made 
available  from  currency  reserves  are  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  less 
important  than  in  West  Africa.  In  Jamaica,  for  example,  the  cur¬ 
rency  reserve  amounts  to  less  than  £4  million,  or  only  some  14  per 
cent  of  the  annual  value  of  imports.®  The  sterling  reserves  of  other 
bodies  are  also  less  important  than  they  are  in  West  Africa.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  extent  to  which  currency  reserves  could  be  safely  re¬ 
leased  it  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  currency  circu¬ 
lation  is  relatively  small  because  of  the  importance  of  bank  money. 
In  this  situation,  the  colony’s  reserves  are,  in  effect,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  held  by  the  banks,  and  this  will  tend  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
a  recession  on  the  currency  circulation. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  in  territories  where  cur¬ 
rency  is  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  money  supply,  that 
the  possibility  of  de-stabilizing  credit  changes  are  likely  to  be  im¬ 
portant.  Where  the  extra  resources  which  monetary  reform  would 

yield  are  small,  the  need  for  monetary  management  will  tend  to  be 
greater.  In  such  territories  the  Monetary  Authority  should  have 
powers  to  attempt  to  influence  the  supply  of  credit,  in  addition  to 
its  discretionary  powers  over  the  size  of  its  sterling  reserves. 

vm. 


It  has  been  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  the  fundamental 
disadvantage  of  the  present  colonial  monetary  arrangements  is,  in 
most  territories,  the  investment  of  funds  in  sterling  securities  which 
is  enforced  by  the  currency  regulations.  As  it  is  possible  to  find 
statements  which  suggest  it  is  advantageous  for  the  colonies  to 
utilize  funds  in  this  way,”  it  is  as  well  to  set  out  briefly  the  nature 

a  Imports  were  valued  at  £29  million  In  1951.  Currency  circulation  quoted  Is  that  at 
end  1951.  Source:  Colonial  Reports,  Jamaica  1951  (6). 

b  For  eyamole.  Colonial  No.  298,  Memorandum,  on  the  UterVna  of  the  HriMoH 

Colonies,  arsrues  that,  if  th»  colonies  were  "Investlnar  locally  too  lararo  a  nronortlon 
of  their  reserves,  this  would,  under  present  conditions,  result  In  a  con<!*d«*rable  loss 
of  liquidity,  and  sometimes.  In  a  loss  of  interest"  (5,  para.  43.  Our  Italics).  Tlie 

(Continued  ot  foot  of  next  page) 
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of  the  disadvantage.  Evidently,  it  is  better  for  a  colony  to  hold  its 
reserves  in  the  form  of  interest-earning  assets,  rather  than  in  non¬ 
income-yielding  gold  or  foreign  exchange.  This  is  the  advantage  of 
an  exchange  standard  over  a  primary  currency  system.  But,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  unreal  to  pose  these  as  necessary  alternatives.^ 
Departure  from  a  ‘100  per  cent  external  reserve  system’  would  not 
necessitate  the  holding  of  gold,  dollars,  or  other  foreign  exchange. 
The  question  at  issue  is  whether  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  whole 
of  the  colony’s  currency  circulation  should  be  invested  in  external 
assets,  or  whether  part  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  local  real  invest¬ 
ment. 

It  is  understandable  that  colonial  governments  should  see  an 
advantage  in  having  an  assured  income  from  sterling  securities  in¬ 
stead  of  the  promise  of  local  development,  which  might  turn  out  to 
be  another  ‘ground-nuts  scheme’.  But  while  such  an  attitude  is 
understandable,  it  is  not  necessarily  correct.  The  situation  could, 
perhaps,  be  interpreted  as  one  where  a  divergence  exists  between  the 
‘private’  and  the  ‘social’  benefits  of  economic  development,  and  in 
which  governments  are  motivated  by  ‘private’  criteria.  If,  in  fact, 
no  such  divergence  exists,  and  it  is  in  the  ‘social’  interest  of  a  colony 
to  invest  its  surplus  funds  in  sterling,  it  surely  follows  that  the  co¬ 
lony  is  not  in  need  of  capital  from  abroad.'*  It  must  be  that  the 
common  assumption,  that  the  progress  of  underdeveloped  countries 
is  retarded  by  a  scarcity  of  capital,  is  not  true  for  the  colony.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  general  validity  of  this  widely  made 

•  Yet  the  Trevor  Report  comes  close  to  doing  so  when  it  argues  that,  “if  the  Gold 
Coast  were  to  contemplate  setting  up  its  own  Bank  of  Issue,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  constitute  its  own  reserves  and,  in  order  to  maintain  currenev  stability  and  parity 
with  other  world  currencies,  part  of  these  reserves  would  have  to  be  heM  in  the  form 
of  gold  .  .  The  view  that  monetary  reform  would  make  it  necessary  for  a  colony 
to  hold  its  own  non-earning  reserves  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  is  also  implicit 
In  the  emphasis  in  “Monetary  Systems  of  the  Colonies’’  (2)  that  the  “advantage 
flowing  from  the  position  of  a  secondarv  currency  is  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  away”. 
Even  more  misleading  are  suggestions  that  the  alternative  to  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  is  severance  from  the  sterling  area  and  complete  reliance  on  domestic  capi¬ 
tal  resources.  The  Trevor  Report  hints  at  this  (24  para.  981,  while  Dr.  Greaves 
declares  that  “the  alternative  to  being  an  overseas  part  of  the  London  money  mar¬ 
ket  Is  that  each  colonial  territory  find  its  capital  market  in  its  own  borders  and 
its  own  resources”  (7,  p.83). 

b  Canital  strictly  speaking,  as  distinct,  that  is,  from  the  technical  and  managerial 
skills  which  sometimes  come  with  It. 

Barker  booklet  on  “Monetary  Systems  of  the  Colonies”  points  out  that  “the  pos- 
sibllitv  of  combining  security  and  profit  by  holding  the  reserves  necessary  for  the 
convertibllltv  of  currency  in  a  form  which  earns  Interest  is,  of  course,  a  special 
feature  of  the  ‘exchange  standard’  system”,  and  it  argues  that  “colonial  govern¬ 
ments  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  such  Investments  (l.e.  of  currency  funds) 
outside  the  local  system,  so  increasing  their  own  revenues”  (2,  np  4  and  52-3).  Dr. 
Greaves,  in  a  rather  puzzling  passage,  contrasts  unfavourably  the  position  of  “a 
country  which  bases  Its  currency  on  Internal  borrowing  and  has  to  pay  interest  on 
the  securities  It  Issues”  (7,  p.20)  with  that  of  the  colonies  which  obtain  an  external 
Income  from  their  currency  funds. 
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assumption.  The  point  we  are  concerned  to  make  is  that  it  is  in¬ 
consistent  to  maintain  that  all  currency  funds  should  be  invested 
in  external  assets,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  view  that  the 
colonies  need  outside  capital  for  economic  development. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  the  maintenance  of  ‘100  per  cent 
currency’  is  a  pre-condition  of  the  investment  of  capital  from  abroad, 
as  well  as  of  the  orderly  continuation  of  international  trade.  Any 
‘tampering  with  the  currency’  will  cause  an  immediate  ‘loss  of  con¬ 
fidence’,  it  could  be  argued.  This  question  of  ‘confidence’,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  speculation  against  a  colony’s  currency,  merits  at¬ 
tention.  It  should  certainly  be  recognized  that  “reserves  must  be 
considerably  larger  than  would  be  indicated  by  any  reasonable  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  probabilities  of  their  actual  use  ...  a  reserve  run-down 
which  would  have  amounted  to  only  $500  million  if  reserves  had 
been,  say,  $1  billion,  may  result  in  a  serious  exchange  crisis  if  re¬ 
serves  are  actually  only  $500  million”  (13).  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
somewhat  unreal  to  dismiss  any  proposal  for  monetary  reform  with 
this  argument. 

Another  argument  worth  examining  maintains  that  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  present  system  is,  in  reality,  not  so  great.  The  in¬ 
come  from  currency  fund  investments  can  be  used  to  pay  at  any 
rate  part  of  the  interest  on  an  equal  amount  of  colonial  government 
borrowing.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  currency  fund  sterling 
investment  is  only  an  indirect  way  of  making  the  same  sums  avail¬ 
able  for  internal  investment.  Any  loss  consists  only  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  rates  of  interest  on  the  two  sets  of  transactions.* 

This  argument  would  be  more  acceptable  if  it  could  be  assumed 
that  ample  investment  funds  would  be  available  to  the  colonies  on 
favourable  terms.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  defence  of  a  ‘100 
per  cent  reserve  currency’  was  put  forward  by  the  economists  who 
proposed  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  in  Libya.  But  they 
proposed  it  only  “on  the  explicit  understanding  that  it  is  linked 
with  our  recommendations  concerning  external  financial  assistance 
to  Libya”.  Their  far-reaching  recommendations  for  financial  aid 
were:  “(a)  that  Libya  will  receive  an  annual  budgetary  subsidy  from 
abroad  sufficient  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  governmental 
services;  (b)  that  she  will  have  external  financial  assistance  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  Stabilization  Fund  to  combat  the  effects  of  the  recurring 
droughts;  and  (c)  that  she  will  have  access  to  foreign  capital  on 
moderate  terms  and  in  amounts  commensurate  with  her  ability  to 

»  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  a  colony  might  gain,  instead  of  lose,  for  the  rate 
it  receives  on  its  currency  investments  might  be  greater  than  the  rate  it  has  to  pay 
on  its  borrowings.  This  is  a  possibility,  but  it  can  hardlv  be  raised  above  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  curiosity,  otherwise  colonial  governments  could  live  in  affluence  on  the 
profits  of  arbitrage. 
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absorb  it  profitably”  (3).  These  assumptions  have  only  to  be  stated 
to  demonstrate  that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  applying  generally  to 
the  colonial  territories. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that,  because  the  London  mar¬ 
ket  has  satisfied  the  needs  of  the  colonies  in  the  past,*  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  Not  only  are  conditions  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  very  different  today,  but  the  expenditure  plans  of  the  colonies 
are  far  more  ambitious.  The  situation  for  many  colonies  is  more 
likely  to  be  one  in  which  funds  for  economic  development  are  not 
easy  to  come  by  on  favourable  terms.**  If  it  were  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  problem  in  financing  development  plans.  But  to  as¬ 
sume  away  such  problems  would  clearly  be  unrealistic.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Jamaica,  for  instance,  is  concerned  to  find  sources  of 
finance  for  the  development  programme  suggested  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  Mission.  It  is  reported  that  “the  success  of  such  a 
programme  will  depend  largely  on  Jamaica’s  ability  to  finance  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  programme  out  of  its  own  resources”.®  While  it 
should  not  be  expected  that  the  Jamaican  currency  note  security  fund 
could  3deld  spectacular  amounts,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  quite  escape  consideration  as  a  source  of  development 
finance. 

An  effective  institution  to  bridge  the  gaps  in  the  credit  structure 
in  the  colonies  would  need  to  take  risks.  A  departure  from  ‘100  per 
cent  reserve  currency’  would  also  be  risky.  But  “nothing  venture, 
nothing  win”.  Here  is  just  one  further  instance  of  the  much  cited 
“clash  of  progress  and  security”. 

•  Ani  mav  b*>  that  th®  colonial  cu’^cn^v  Rvstem  was  tolerable  only  because  of  the 
financial  resources  which  were  available  from  London. 

b  sir  Cecil  Trevor  nuts  the  point  well  when  he  writes:  “In  present  conditions,  the 
demand  on  th®  London  Market  Is  partlculariv  heaTw  and  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of 
all  concerned  that  other  means  of  ral.slne  ranltal  should  be  ernlorad  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  resortlnsr  to  London.  To  this  end.  It  Is  partlcuiarlv  deslraWe  that  Co¬ 
lonial  Governments  sh®u’d  be  encouraged  to  raise  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
loan  reoulrements  locally”  (24,  para.  176). 

c  The  Times.  london  (23)  dlscussln?  th“  survey  to  be  carried  out  for  the  Jamaican 
Government  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Hicks. 
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AN  ECONOMIC  STUDY  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  YALLAHS 
VALLEY  AREA  OF  JAMAICA 


By 

D.  T.  Edwards 
INTRODUCTION 

Jamaica  has  a  large  population  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  its 
economy.  The  population  density  is  over  300  persons  per  square  mile 
in  a  predominantly  agricultural  country.  This  pressure  is  reflected 
in  the  level  of  unemployment  and  standard  of  living  of  the  population. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  a  quarter  of  the  available  labour  force  is 
unemployed.  The  standard  of  living  enjoyed,  or  rather,  one  might 
more  appropriately  say,  endured,  by  the  mass  of  the  population  can 
only  be  described  as  low.  Further,  the  population  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  which  significantly  intensifies  this  pressure;  in  the  next  ten 
years  the  population  is  expected  to  increase  by  at  least  18  per  cent.® 
Naturally,  in  the  present  situation  in  Jamaica,  considerable 
thought  is  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  relieving  some  of  the  strain 
caused  by  population.  Migration  is  an  obvious  channel  for  con¬ 
sideration.  But  there  is  little  hope  that  it  can  be  carried  out  at  present 
on  a  scale  which  will  be  of  any  real  help.*’  It  is  not  possible  to  judge 
the  possibilities  of  migration  in  the  distant  future  when,  for  example, 
a  British  West  Indian  Federation  may  conceivably  offer  relief,  but  in 
the  near  future  no  substantial  help  can  be  looked  for  from  migration. 
Thus  some  other  means  must  be  found  of  preventing  the  situation 
from  deteriorating  or,  if  possible,  of  improving  it.  The  Jamaica  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  recognized  this  need  and  is  encouraging  the  setting  up 
of  new  industries.  But  even  if  this  policy  is  successful  in  providing 
a  great  deal  of  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  is  not  by  itself 
going  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  the  low  standard  of 
living;  agriculture  will  have  to  make  an  increased  contribution  to¬ 
wards  doing  so.  Because  Jamaica  is  so  mountainous  (only  a  fifth  of 
the  country  is  flat) ,  hillside  agriculture  will  have  to  play  a  substantial 
part  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved.  A  way  will  have  to  be  found 

a  Estimate  in  International  Bank  Report  on  Jamaica  (3). 

b  Though  a  report  in  the  Sunday  Gleaner  of  May  16.  1954  (4)  suggested  that  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Law  may  be  amended  in  favour  of  greatly  increased 
immigration  from  the  British  West  Indies.  Recently  too,  the  rate  of  migration  to 
the  United  Kingdom  has  risen  to  several  thousands  per  year.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  this  rate  will  be  maintained. 
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to  farm  the  hillsides  so  that  four  conditions  are  satisfield.  These 
conditions  are  as  follows: 

(i)  to  provide  employment  for  a  large  number  of  people; 

(ii)  to  provide  these  people  with  reasonable  standards  of  living; 

(iii)  to  conserve  the  soil; 

(iv)  to  do  all  this  at  not  too  great  a  cost  to  the  country. 

It  is,  however,  only  fairly  recently  that  the  problem  of  farming 
hill  land  in  Jamaica  has  been  recognized  as  assuming  such  importance. 
Formerly,  attention  was  concentrated  on  certain  difficult  areas.  It 
was  recognized  that  under  the  existing  conditions  certain  areas  were 
deteriorating  rapidly.  Soil  erosion  was  severe  and  was  accompanied 
by  bad  economic  and  social  effects  for  the  poor,  relatively  immobile, 
predominantly  agricultural  population.  It  was  decided  that  the  only 
way  effectively  to  rehabilitate  such  an  area  was  to  concentrate  there 
trained  staff  representing  a  variety  of  services,  to  attack  the  various 
problems  in  a  concerted  and  well  co-ordinated  fashion.  The  area 
would  be  defined  in  the  light  of  needs  rather  than  by  existing  ad¬ 
ministrative  boundaries.  To  make  this  possible  the  Land  Authorities 
Law,  1951,  was  passed.  This  legislation  enabled  statutory  bodies, 
Land  Authorities,  to  be  set  up  with  wide  powers  for  developing  the 
areas  witl.In  their  jurisdiction. 

The  first  Authority,  the  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority,  was  set 
up  at  the  end  of  1951.  It  was  to  be  considered  as  an  experiment,  if 
successful  to  be  followed  by  further  Land  Authorities.®  The  area  in 
which  the  Authority  works,  the  watershed  of  the  Yallahs  River,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  which  is  being  farmed  in 
Jamaica.  The  choice  of  this  area  did  not  receive  unanimous  support 
but  the  persons  responsible  for  policy  were  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 
The  knowledge  that  though  now  impoverished  it  was  once  prosperous 
probably  weighed  heavily  in  making  the  decision.  Undoubtedly,  the 
devastation  caused  in  that  area  by  the  hurricane  of  1951  was  res¬ 
ponsible  for  the  speedy  setting  up  of  the  Authority. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  approach  being  pursued  in  the  Yallahs 
Valley  area  is  successful  then  the  problems  of  the  rest  of  hill  farming 
are  susceptible  of  solution,  and  far  more  easily,  because  conditions 
in  the  Valley  are  more  difficult  than  are  generally  met  elsewhere. 
There  is,  of  course,  also  an  opinion  that  this  approach — the  tackling 
of  an  extreme  condition  first  —  involves  doing  things  in  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  hard  way  which  may  even  result  in  failure.  If  the  experiment 
fails  there  will  be  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  approach  adopted 
in  the  Yallahs  Valley  area  can  be  applied  more  generally  and  success¬ 
fully.  In  addition,  it  is  claimed,  the  resources  now  employed  in  the 

a  A  second  Land  Authority  was  set  up  in  April,  1954  to  work  in  the  Christiana  Area. 

It  is  at  present  the  only  other  Land  Authority  in  Jamaica. 
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Yallahs  Valley  area  could  have  been  employed  to  far  greater  effect 
elsewhere.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  experiment  it  is  bound  to 
exert  an  important  influence  on  agricultural  policy  in  Jamaica. 

The  present  paper  does  not  deal  with  the  work  of  the  Yallahs 
Valley  Land  Authority.  It  deals  rather  with  certain  economic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  agriculture  of  the  area,  and  attempts  to  draw  their  im¬ 
plications  for  the  development  of  the  area.  In  the  first  part,  follow¬ 
ing  this  introduction,  the  geography  and  agriculture  of  the  area  are 
briefly  described.  Then  certain  economic  aspects  of  the  farming  are 
examined,  first  the  farm  organization,  the  land  use  and  livestock 
population,  then  productivity,  income  and  employment.  Finally  some 
of  the  implications  for  the  economic  development  of  the  area  are  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  data  contained  in  the  section  describing  the  geography  of 
the  area  are  largely  derived  from  the  report  of  a  soil  survey  of  the 
area  by  Finch  (2) .  The  rest  of  the  data  were  obtained  by  the  Yallahs 
Valley  Land  Authority  in  a  sample  survey  of  farms  in  the  area.  The 
sample  data  were  raised  to  give  Valley  figures.  An  account  of  the 
statistical  procedure  may  be  seen  in  the  Report  on  a  Credit  Survey  in 
the  Yallahs  Valley  Area,  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Authority  (5) . 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  AREA 

Geography 

The  Yallahs  Valley  Land  Authority  area  lies  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Jamaica — a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Kingston,  the  capital. 
The  area  is  defined  as  the  natural  region  of  the  Yallahs  River  catch¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  extends  from  the  central  ridge  of  mountains  in  the 
island,  in  the  north,  to  the  sea  on  the  southcoast,  a  distance  of  about 
15  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  The  area  varies  in  width  from  over  6  miles 
in  the  north  to  less  than  3  miles  in  the  south;  the  shape  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  keystone  in  an  arch.  The  size  of  the  area  is  about  70  square 
miles  or  44,000  acres. 

The  most  outstanding  and  widespread  feature  of  the  topography 
of  the  Valley  is  the  presence  of  steep  slopes.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  in  hill  slopes  and  about  40  per  cent®  of  the  Valley  is  in  slopes 
of  over  30  degrees  much  of  it  is  over  50  degrees.  In  fact,  steep  slopes 
are  prevalent  throughout  the  Valley  except  at  the  deltaic  mouth  of 
the  river  where  the  slopes  are  gentle;  the  mouth  extends  up  to  4 

a  This  compares  with  Finch’s  estimates  of  60  per  cent  (2> .  It  is  not  clear  whether  his 
estimate  includes  the  Government  Forest  Reserve  or  not.  The  figure  of  40  per  cent 
refers  only  to  private  land;  it  was  obtained  by  direct  survey  of  all  the  holdings  by 
agricultural  officers. 

b  The  significance  of  a  30  degree  slope  is  that  under  the  conditions  in  the  Yallahs 
Valley,  imless  land  with  over  30  degree  slope  is  well  covered  by  crops  such  as  trees, 
ruinate  or  grass,  it  is  liable  to  severe  erosion. 
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miles  from  the  sea.  There  are  also  occasional  small  level  patches 
near  the  river  up  to  about  2,000  feet.  The  altitude  of  the  land  in  the 
Valley  varies  from  sea  level  in  the  south  to  a  large  block  of  land 
ranging  from  5,000  to  over  7,000  feet  in  the  north. 

The  south-eastern  situation  of  the  Valley  with  respect  to  the  Blue 
Mountain  ridge  has  very  important  consequences  for  climate;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  rain  shadow  areas  in  the  island.  There  is 
usually  a  severe  drought  (from  December  to  May,  or  even  June)  in 
all  districts  except  the  upper  Valley,  where  it  rains  most  of  the  year. 
Rains  are  nearly  always  very  heavy  in  part  of  the  rest  of  the  year; 
June,  October  or  November  are  usually  the  months  when  most  rain 
falls.  Annual  rainfall  ranges,  on  average  over  a  period  of  years, 
from  under  100"  in  the  north  to  about  50"  in  the  south  of  the  Valley. 

Temperature  is  high  and  fairly  uniform  on  the  coast,  with  an 
average  in  the  80’s  ("F) .  Higher  up  it  is  much  cooler  and  shows  con¬ 
siderable  variation  from  day  to  night.  Sometimes  in  the  ‘winter’  the 
night  temperature  is  as  low  as  the  40’s  ("F).  In  the  Upper  Valley 
crops  commonly  grown  in  temperate  countries  thrive. 

The  Yallahs  River  changes  greatly  within  a  year  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  rainfall.  Most  of  the  year  the  river  course  has  very 
little  water  in  it,  often  being  more  or  less  dry.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  however,  the  river  is  generally  in  flood.  Naturally  the  lands 
of  the  delta  suffer  severely.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  both 
droughts  and  floods  are  now  worse  than  they  were.  This  is  likely  to 
be  so.  As  the  destruction  of  the  soil  and  soil-covering  crops  proceeds, 
rain  water  will  run  off  more  quickly  to  increase  the  floods  and,  cor¬ 
respondingly,  the  water-retaining  capacity  of  the  soil  is  reduced,  so 
making  drought  conditions  of  longer  duration  and  greater  intensity. 

The  VaUey  is  relatively  simple  in  geological  formation.  The  west 
of  the  Valley  is  composed  of  a  porphyry.  Apart  from  this,  and  the 
limestone  which  dominates  the  mouth  of  the  Valley,  the  area  is  largely 
composed  of  shales.  The  flats  round  the  river  are  alluvial. 

Three  physiographical  divisions  of  soil  in  the  Valley  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished:  alluvial,  ridge  top  and  hill  slope  soils.  The  alluvial 
soils  are  important,  although  they  cover  only  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  Valley,  because  they  can  be  irrigated  and  worked  mech¬ 
anically.  Ridge  top  soils  account  for  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
Valley.  Usually  these  soils  are  found  on  hill  tops  with  gentle 
slopes,  generally  less  than  20  degrees.  The  top  layer  containing 
most  of  the  available  plant  nutrients  has  been  lost  by  sheet  erosion. 
Heavy  manuring  is  necessary  to  produce  good  yields.  Finally,  the 
hill  slope  soils  cover  90  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  Valley;  they 
are  found  mainly  on  steep  slopes.  Clay  loams  account  for  most  of 
the  area  covered  by  the  hill  slope  soils.  They  have  been  badly  eroded, 
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and  have  reached  a  low  level  of  fertility,  though  their  natural  fertility 
is  high.  They  drain  freely  or  excessively,  externally  or  internally. 

Most  of  the  vegetation  in  the  Yallahs  Valley  is  the  result  of  man’s 
activity.  The  natural  vegetation  of  forest  is  found  only  above  5,000 
feet.  This  has  been  protected  from  the  depredations  of  the  charcoal 
burners  and  cultivators  who  have  cleared  the  rest  of  the  Valley,  by 
the  inaccessibility  of  its  situation,  the  unattractiveness  of  its  climate 
and  its  ownership  by  the  Crown.  The  land  which  is  not  cultivated 
is  soon  covered  by  molasses  grass  or  guinea  grass.  Bushes  and  other 
forms  of  secondary  growth,  some  of  which  are  quite  tall,  also  come  in. 

The  crops  grown  in  the  area  are  largely  food  crops  and  short 
term  cash  crops.  Reference  to  the  history  of  agriculture  in  the  area 
will  show  that  this  was  not  always  so.  After  the  land,  except  for 
the  highest  part,  was  cleared  of  forest,  most  of  it  was  put  into  two 
crops;  sugar  in  the  south  of  the  Valley,  and  coffee  above  it — up  to 
the  limit  of  cultivation.  These  crops  were  cultivated  by  large  estates, 
but  the  estates  could  not  survive  and  gave  way  to  small  scale  culti¬ 
vation  by  persons  who  either  bought  or  rented  estate  land.  The 
land  is  now  farmed  in  small  units  by  numerous  cultivators.  Food 
and  short  term  cash  crops  are  the  main  crops  grown.  Coffee  is  only 
grown  in  small  patches,  usually  around  the  house. 

The  pattern  of  settlement  can  best  be  described  in  relation  to 
the  road  system  and  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  units.  One 
motor  road  runs  from  the  north-east  of  the  Valley  to  the  south, 
where  it  branches  out  before  reaching  the  coast.  The  other  motor 
roads  penetrate  the  Valley  for  short  distances  in  the  north-west 
section.  Almost  all  the  concentrated  settlements  are  on  the  motor 
roads,  which  provide  access  to  Kingston  and  the  rest  of  the  island. 
These  settlements  probably  account  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
people  in  the  Valley;  the  rest  live  on  the  pieces  of  land  they  farm 
Their  access  to  a  motor  road  is  by  mule  tracks — earth  paths  of  no 
great  width.  These  tracks  are  engineered  without  care  to  avoid 
excessive  erosion,  through  poor  water  disposal  methods. 

As  there  is  no  market  for  produce  in  the  immediate  locality, 
crops  have  to  be  taken  varying  distances  to  a  motor  road  on  tracks 
which  are  often  very  difficult  to  negotiate.  Various  means  are  used 
to  transport  the  crops  and  various  combinations  of  the  farm  labour 
force  are  employed.  Sometimes  these  are  linked  with  the  crop  con¬ 
cerned.  For  instance,  coffee  and  bananas  for  export  are  usually 
marketed  by  the  farmer,  vegetables  and  flowers  by  the  woman  of  the 
house,  though  she  will  often  be  helped  at  least  to  the  motor  road  by 
one  or  more  of  the  children  and,  sometimes,  also  by  the  farmer.  The 
produce  is  usually  carried  in  baskets  on  the  head  and  sometimes  on 
donkey  back;  mules  are  used  occasionally.  Some  of  the  produce  may 
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be  sold  on  the  road  to  commodity  associations,  co-operatives  or  hig¬ 
glers  (small  dealers).  Most  of  it  will  be  taken  to  Kingston  or  its 
outskirts  for  sale  at  one  of  the  many  markets.  Transport  is  largely 
by  lorry,  ‘bus  and  foot,  though  animal  and  hand  drawn  carts  are  also 
used.  The  lorries  are  covered  with  canvas  under  which  people  sit  on 
boards  with  their  produce  baskets  about  them.  These  lorries  run 
mainly  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  each  week  taking  people  to  the 
markets.  They  start  from  the  furthest  points  in  the  Valley  which 
can  be  reached  by  them  and  run  to  Kingston — a  distance  of  about 
16  miles  on  one  road  and  30  miles  on  the  other.  The  charges  are  per 
person,  with  produce  extra  on  the  basis  of  weight  and  type,  the  level 
being  determined  by  ‘what  the  traffic  can  bear’.  Some  people  walk 
to  the  nearest  (urban)  ’bus  stops  which  are  about  6  miles  from  King¬ 
ston.  The  ‘bus  fare  is  much  cheaper  than  the  appropriate  proportion 
of  the  lorry  fare,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  carrying  produce.®  Other 
people  walk  the  whole  way  from  their  land  to  the  Kingston  market, 
often  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles,  carrying  their  produce;  not  in¬ 
frequently  children  accompany  the  adults.  Animal  drawn  carts  are 
used  on  the  lower  road.  Higglers  use  handcarts  to  carry  mangoes  on 

ithe  top  road  where  the  difficulty  is  to  hold  back  the  carts  on  the 
almost  continuous  steep  hills. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  crops  after  meeting  the  marketing 
I  costs  are  used  for  buying  food,  clothes  and  certain  household  articles. 
If  any  cash  remains  some  clothes  and  less  essential  food  will  then  be 
bought,  but  if  not  these  will  be  forgone  and  the  person  will  walk  home; 
this  may  be  20  miles  or  more,  much  of  it  over  difficult  country. 

The  system  of  marketing  explains  why  there  are  comparatively 
few  shops  in  the  Valley.  Most  of  these  shops  specialize.  Some  sell 
I  tinned  food  and  household  requisites,  some  sell  drinks  and  others 
clothes  made  to  measure.  In  the  larger  villages,  police  stations, 
churches  and  schools  are  found.  There  are  churches,  some  shops  and 
a  couple  of  schools  away  from  these  larger  villages, 
j  Few  formal  social  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Valley. 

I  “Teacher”  and  “parson”  are  natural  leaders.  If  they  are  prepared 

i  to  make  use  of  their  positions,  the  social  life  of  the  community  can 

be  greatly  enriched. 

The  elementary  schools  in  the  area — there  are  no  secondary 
!  schools — work  under  unusually  great  difficulties.  Besides  inadequate 

'  buildings,  there  is  the  problem  of  attracting  and  holding  good  teach¬ 
ers.  There  is  overcrowding,  which  would  be  worse  if  the  children 
were  not  absent  so  often.  The  children  have  to  work  on  the  land. 
'  help  in  marketing,  carry  water,  fetch  wood  and  look  after  younger 

j  children.  Often  a  child  has  only  one  set  of  clothes,  and  when  that  is 

£  a  Recently  a  new  ’bus  company  has  refused  to  carry  baskets. 
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being  washed  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  the  child  has  to  stay  at  home. 
Sometimes  it  is  just  not  possible  to  give  the  children  a  square  mid¬ 
day  meal  to  take  to  school.  When  this  happens,  they  are  often  kept 
at  home. 

Facilities  for  medical  treatment  are  sadly  lacking  in  most  of  the 
area.  Doctors  are  available  only  at  the  motor  roads,  and  then  for 
only  a  short  time  each  week.  Away  from  the  roads,  most  of  the 
medical  care  is  provided  by  ‘bush’  nurses. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  public  supplies  of  electricity, 
gas  and  piped  water  are  absent  from  the  Valley.  Newspapers  and 
wireless  sets  make  little  impression  on  the  community;  so  few  people 
have  access  to  them.  Postal  facilities  are  located  only  in  two  or  three 
places;  there  are  few  telephones  even  there. 

Agricultural  Characteristics. 

A  striking  feature  of  agriculture  in  the  Valley  is  the  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  small  farms.  This  follows  from  the  high  population  pressure. 

If  the  Crown  Lands  which  are  in  forest  and  not  available  for  private 
use  are  ignored,  only  about  27,000  acres  of  land  are  left.  With  a 
population  of  about  12,500  this  means  that  an  average  of  just  over  2  j 
acres  of  land  is  available  for  each  person.  In  the  light  of  the  quality  | 
of  the  land  and  the  lack  of  satisfactory  alternative  employment  this  ' 
must  be  considered  low.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  following 
figures  for  Jamaica  as  a  whole; 

Average  area  of  land  per  head  of  population  1,9  acres 

Average  area  in  farms  per  head  of  rural  population  1.8  acres 

Average  area  in  farms  per  head  of  farm  population  5.0  acres 

An  examination  of  the  use  to  which  the  land  is  put  shows  that 
out  of  an  area  of  27,000  acres,  21,000  are  uncultivated;  that  is,  such 
land  grows  timber,  grass  and  ruinate,  but  not  tree  crops  and  ground  I 
provisions.  3,200  acres  of  this  are  in  forest,  of  which  480  acres  are 
also  pasture.  Ruinate  (i.e.  bush  or  scrub)  accounts  for  13,600  acres 
and  of  this  5,150  acres  are  also  in  grass.  2,900  acres  are  under  grass 
only.  Of  the  uncultivated  land  43  per  cent  is  on  slopes  of  over  30 
degrees. 

Cultivated  land  amounts  to  6,000  acres.  The  average  area  of 
cultivated  land  per  farm  person  is  0.5  acres  for  the  Valley,  compared 
with  1.1  acres  for  Jamaica. 

One  of  the  most  significant  agricultural  features  of  the  Yallahs 
Valley  area  is  the  widespread  erosion  of  its  soils.  This  has  come 
about  because  a  relatively  large  population  using  ‘bad’  methods  has 
tried  to  get  a  living  out  of  soils  easily  eroded;  and  though  the  parent 
material  is  quick  to  break  down,  soils  have  little  chance  to  accumulate 
on  slopes  which  are  conducive  to  erosion  and  in  a  climate  which 
encourages  it.  The  farmers  in  the  Valley  removed  the  natural  cover 
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and  replaced  it  by  short  term  crops.  Unaccompanied  by  soil  conser¬ 
vation  measures  this  proved  well  nigh  disastrous. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  present  only  about  500  acres  of 
land  of  over  30  degree  slope  is  growing  ground  provisions — a  com¬ 
bination  which  inevitably  leads  to  soil  erosion.  It  may  seem  sur¬ 
prising  that  soil  erosion  is  so  widespread  in  an  area  of  27,000  acres, 
much  of  which  is  covered  by  grass;  for  at  any  given  time  only  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  land  is  in  ground  provision  on  steep  slopes.  But 

two  factors  should  not  be  overlooked.  Much  of  the  land  under  30 
degrees  growing  ground  provisions  is  still  rather  steep  and  liable  to 
erosion.  And,  secondly,  the  system  followed  is  to  ‘bum’  land  to  clear 
it  for  cultivation.  This  land  is  used  for  a  few  years  imtil  yields  start 

falling  and  erosion  is  underway,  when  it  is  abandoned  to  grass  and 
bush.  Thus  much  of  the  land  in  grass  and  bush  at  any  particular 
time  has  fairly  recently  been  exposed  to  conditions  which  cause  soil 
erosion. 

FARM  ORGANIZATION 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  broad  picture  of  the  economics 
of  agriculture  in  the  Yallahs  Valley  it  was  necessary  to  group  the 
holdings  or  individual  pieces  of  land  into  aggregates  which  bear  a 
reasonably  close  relation  to  the  actual  groupings  for  operation.  It 
is  obvious  that  all  the  land  worked  by  the  owner  and  any  land  he 
rents  or  occupies  free  should  be  taken  together.  But  insufficient  in¬ 
formation  was  available  to  enable  all  ‘family  land’*  to  be  treated 
satisfactorily.  ‘Family  land’  is  land  owned  in  common  by  members 
of  a  family.  They  all  have  the  right  to  live  on,  and  work  the  family 
land.  Even  if  they  do  not  exercise  the  right  for  a  period  it  is  not 
lost.  Fortunately  the  distortion  introduced  by  this  system  is  not 
great.  Each  aggregate,  or  group  of  holdings  worked  together  by  a 
person  or  persons  is  called  a  farm. 

There  are  3,014  farms  in  the  Valley,  made  up  of  4,995  holdings. 
The  average  size  of  a  farm  is  about  9  acres.  589  of  the  farms  are  less 
than  one  acre  in  size,  1,583  are  from  1  to  less  than  5  acres,  508  from 
5  to  less  than  10  acres,  and  334  are  10  acres  and  more. 

The  information  on  the  farms  was  analysed  on  the  basis  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  area  and  size  of  farm.  The  appropriateness  of  using  size 
of  farm  is  obvious.  The  use  of  administrative  areas  is  satisfactory 
because  they  are  closely  related  to  the  ecology  and  type  of  farming 
in  the  Valley.  In  line  with  the  previous  description  of  the  Valley  we 
may  distinguish  four  main  groups  of  administrative  areas.  One 
group  consists  of  the  three  areas  in  the  north  (D,  E  and  F.) ;  another 
group  consists  of  the  two  areas  below  them  (C  and  G) ;  a  third  the 
two  areas  below  that  (B  and  H) ,  and  the  fourth  the  most  southerly 

»  For  a  discussion  of  ‘family  land’  in  Jamaica,  see  Clarke  (1) 
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Main  crops  Congo  peas,  Carrots,  Coffee,  citrus.  Coffee,  Coffee,  Coffee,  Coffee, 

(in  terms  of  acre-  Bananas  bananas,  congo  peas,  carrots,  yams,  carrots,  carrots,  red  peas,  red  peas, 

age  and/or  value  of  and  coconuts  pimento,  cane,  com,  red  peas,  congo  peas,  red  peas,  escallion,  congo  peas, 

production).  corn,  coffee,  coconuts,  mangoes,  pimento.  escallion,  carrots.  escallion. 

coconuts.  pimento,  flowers.  flowers. 
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area  (A).  Some  important  characteristics  of  the  areas  are  set  out 
in  Table  1. 

An  examination  of  the  size  of  farm  in  the  groups  is  given  in 
Table  2.  The  tendency  for  the  average  size  of  farm  to  decrease  from 
south  to  north  is  marked;  this  is  partly  brought  about  by  a  decrease 
in  the  importance  of  large  farms.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  lie 
in  the  superior  adaptation  of  the  really  large  units  to  the  more  fav¬ 
ourable  conditions  of  the  south  of  the  Valley  than  to  the  north.  In 
the  north  the  systems  of  farming  open  to  the  large  unit  seem  to  be 
far  less  profitable  than  the  alternative  of  renting  or  selling  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  small  parcels. 

Despite  the  different  relative  importance  of  the  large  farms  in 
the  different  areas,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  all  the  farms  in 
the  Valley  as  a  whole  and  in  each  area  is  composed  of  farms  of  less 
than  10  acres.  In  area  A  an  unusually  high  proportion  of  the  ‘farms’ 
are  less  than  1  acre;  the  possibility  of  outside  employment  and  the 
better  quality  of  the  land  probably  explains  this. 

The  proportion  of  rented  to  total  occupied  land  is  generally  low 
(212:19,253  acres)  in  the  farms  of  over  10  acres.  Rented  land  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  far  higher  proportion  of  the  land  in  smaller  farms.  The 
following  table  shows  this  clearly: 

TABLE  3.  RENTED  LAND  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  OCCUPIED  LAND, 
BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  AND  SIZE  GROUPS  OF  FARMS: 

YALLAHS  VALLEY,  1952 


Size  groups  Administrative  areas 


(acres) 

A 

B 

H 

C 

G 

D 

E 

F 

Valley 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0  -  9.9 

16.2 

21.8 

15.9 

22.1 

11.3 

34.9 

25.0 

25.1 

22.1 

10  + 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

3.5 

1.5 

10.4 

2.7 

0.8 

1.1 

All 

1.6 

3.5 

4.8 

12.5 

6.2 

29.8 

11.0 

8.5 

7.2 
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Rented  land  is  of  considerable  importance  on  the  smaller  farms. 
Not  only  does  it  form  a  fairly  high  proportion  of  the  land  but  it  also 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  organization  of  many  farms.  In  all 
except  areas  A,  G  and  H,  more  than  half  the  farms  of  under  10  acres 
in  size  contain  at  least  one  holding  of  rented  land.  When  a  farm  is 
made  up  of  more  than  one  holding  and  one  of  them  is  rented,  the 
rented  piece  will  usually  be  some  distance  away  from  the  household 
piece.  Typically,  this  is  an  example  of  how  land  should  not  be  treated. 
It  is  generally  very  steep  and  is  held  under  a  short  term  rental  ar¬ 
rangement.  Short  term  crops  which  frequently  are  not  grown  on 
owner-occupied  land,  are  cultivated  in  a  way  to  cause  considerable 
erosion  to  the  susceptible  soil.  The  farmer  has  no  real  incentive  to 
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improve  his  treatment  of  the  land;  he  may  be  given  notice  at  any  time 
— when  he  can  often  move  on  to  fresh  land.  The  owner  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  which  the  holding  is  a  part  is  often  only  interested  in  the 
rent  he  gets  from  the  property.  In  many  cases  the  owner  does  not 
live  in  the  area. 

Except  for  the  farms  of  less  than  one  acre  most  of  the  farms  are 
made  up  of  more  than  one  holding,  often  a  mile  or  so  apart. 

TABLE  4.  EXTENT  OF  FRAGMENTATION  OF  FARMS,  BY  SIZE  GROUPS  OF 
OF  FARMS:  YALLAHS  VALLEY,  1952 


Size  groups  of  farms  (acres) 


0  -  0.9 

1  -  4.9 

5  -  9.9 

10+ 

All 

No.  of  holdings 

635 

2480 

1096 

784 

4695 

No.  of  farms 

589 

1583 

508 

334 

3014 

Average  no. 
of  holdings 
per  farm 

1.1 

1.6 

2.2 

2.4 

1.7 

The  general  trend  is  for  an  increasing  number  of  holdings  to 
.make  up  a  farm,  the  larger  the  farm.  This  is  to  be  understood  in 
relation  to  the  usual  method  of  acquisition  of  land.  Sometimes  a 
father  will  give  land  to  a  son  when  the  latter  wishes  to  go  off  on  his 
own,  usually  to  set  up  his  own  household  with  a  woman.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  some  land  may  also  come  under  his  control  through  the 
woman.  When  the  father  dies  another  piece  or  two  of  land  may 
become  his.  In  addition  he  may  have  bought  or  hired  some  land. 
So  his  farm  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  scattered  holdings  obtained 
in  different  ways  at  different  times.  The  large  families  and  the 
custom  of  dividing  the  land  between  most  of  the  children  when  the 
father  dies,  so  that  they  all  get  some  kind  of  living  from  it,  tend  to 
reduce  the  migration  from  the  Valley,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
farms  small  in  size. 

Most  of  the  farmers  are  men,  only  a  fifth  of  the  total  being 
women.  The  women  farm  small  farms;  about  three-quarters  of  them 
are  on  farms  of  less  than  5  acres,  whereas  less  than  a  half  of  the  men 
run  farms  of  this  size.  The  ages  of  a  sample  of  farmers  are  also  avail¬ 
able: 

TABLE  5.  AGE  OF  FARMERS:  YALLAHS  VALLEY,  1952 


Age  (years) 

No.  of  farmers  (both  sexes) 

under  20 

1 

20  to  under  30 

39 

30  to  under  40 

80 

40  to  under  50 

107 

50  to  under  60 

61 

over  60 

63 

Total 


351 
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The  distribution  by  proportion  is  roughly  similar  for  men  and 
v/omen.  A  third  of  the  farmers  are  less  than  40  years  old  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  less  than  50.  Four-fifths  of  them  are  less  than  60 
years  old. 

LAND  USE:  CROPPING  AND  STOCKING 

The  proportion  of  cultivated  to  total  land  is  about  half  on  the 
very  small  farms  and  generally  falls  to  less  than  a  sixth  and  often  as 
low  as  one  tenth  on  the  large  ones. 

In  view  of  the  large  area  of  grassland  in  the  Valley  (it  occupies 
almost  a  third  of  the  non-Crown  Land)  its  utilization  is  of  considerable 
importance.  Unfortunately  little  precise  information  is  available  on 
this  point.  Certainly  most  of  the  grass  serves  only  as  a  ground  cover 
and  soil  conserver.  Another  use  is  as  animal  fodder,  either  cut  and 
carried  or  grazed.  Finally  a  certain  amount  is  used  for  mulching, 
which  is  carried  out  on  a  small  scale. 

The  livestock  population  in  the  Yallahs  Valley  is  small.  There 
were  only  2,300  head  of  cattle,  2,400  goats,  1,780  pigs,  9,060  poultry 
and  1,800  work  animals  (horses,  mules  and  donkeys)  in  the  area  in 
1952.  Very  few  of  the  cattle  and  comparatively  few  of  the  work  ani¬ 
mals  are  on  farms  of  under  10  acres  in  size.  On  the  farms  of  less 
than  10  acres  only  poultry  exceed  goats  and  pigs  ini  number.  There 
are  less  than  half  as  many  work  animals  as  farms.  In  the  most 
northerly  section  of  the  Valley  there  are  particularly  few  cattle. 

Very  little  hand  food  is  given  except  to  poultry  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  pigs;  most  of  the  food  comes  from  grass.  Therefore  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  area  of  grassland  from  which  the  stock  is  fed,  with 
the  livestock  production,  will  give  quite  a  good  indication  of  its  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Unfortunately  the  livestock  population  which  depends  on 
a  given  acreage  of  grassland  is  not  known  nor  is  the  production 
derived  from  it.  The  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made  with  the 
figures  available  is  to  relate  the  estimated  value  of  production  from 
the  livestock  population,  to  the  acreage  of  grassland  available.  On 
the  basis  of  standards  appropriate  to  Jamaica  as  a  whole,  the  value 
of  livestock  production  per  acre  of  grassland  per  annum,  works  out 
at  £5.  10.  0. 

The  crops  grown  on  the  cultivated  land  in  the  area  are  very 
numerous  and  diverse.  Some  of  the  more  important  include  tree 
crops  like  coffee,  mangoes,  bananas  and  plantains,  pimento,  citrus, 
breadfruit,  ackee,  cocoa,  avocado  pears  and  coconuts.  Vegetables 
commonly  grown  are  Congo  peas,  red  peas,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  car¬ 
rots,  cocoes,  escallion,  yams,  cassava,  tomatoes.  Other  crops  grown 
include  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers  commonly  grown  in  a  temperate 
climate.  Some  of  the  crops  are  widely  distributed  through  the  Valley, 
others  are  not;  for  instance,  comparatively  little  ground  provisions  are 
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grown  in  the  south,  but  bananas  and  coconuts  are  important  there. 

The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  important  crops  are  consumed 
on  the  farm  is  known  for  farms  of  different  sizes  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  Valley.  Coffee  is  produced  in  all  except  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Valley.  The  proportion  of  coffee  consumed  on  the  farms  varies 
around  one  tenth  of  the  total  produced.  The  rest  is  sold  to  the  local 
factories  for  processing  before  being  exported  as  the  famous  Blue 
Mountain  Coffee.  Bananas  are  grown  all  over  the  Valley.  In  the 
southern  area,  where  most  of  them  are  grown,  nearly  all  are  sold 
except  for  those  produced  on  farms  of  under  10  acres,  where  over  a 
quarter  of  the  total  is  consumed  on  the  farm.  In  the  rest  of  the 
Valley,  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  crop  is  consumed  on  the  farm. 
Most  of  the  bananas  sold  in  the  south  are  exported,  whereas  in  the 
northern  section  a  much  lower  proportion  goes  abroad. 

Yams,  carrots  and  escallion  (a  type  of  onion)  may  be  taken  to 
represent  ground  provisions  which  play  different  roles  in  the  Valley 
A  very  high  proportion  of  the  yams  produced  is  eaten  on  the  farms — 
on  the  very  small  farms  nearly  all,  while  on  the  other*  farms  over  70 
per  cent  of  the  production  is  so  consumed.  The  rest  is  sold  in  markets 
in  or  around  Kingston.  Carrots  are  grown  all  over  the  Valley  except 
in  the  extreme  south.  Most  of  these  are  sold,  usually  less  than  a 
fifth  being  consumed  on  the  farm.  Escallion,  which  is  found  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  north,  is  grown  mainly  for  sale;  less  than  one  tenth  is  re¬ 
tained  for  home  consumption.  The  contrast  between  the  disposal  of 
these  crops  is  marked.  Yams  represent  a  staple  part  of  the  diet  in  a 
way  escallion  cannot:  further,  escallion  and  carrots  are  worth  more 
for  a  given  weight,  so  it  pays  better  to  transport  them  under  the  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions. 


TABLE  6.  CROPS  ARRANGED  BY  THE  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION 
PER  ACRE:  YALLAHS  VALLEY.  1952 


£ 

0  to  under  10 

£ 

10  to  under  25  | 

1  ^ 

25  to  under  50 

£ 

50  to  under  100 

1  ^ 

100  -1- 

Sweet  oranges 

Coffee 

Breadfruit 

Ackees 

Peaches 

Sour  oranges 

Canes 

Cherimoyas 

Yams 

Flowers 

Limes 

Grapefruit 

Irish  potatoes 

Pineapples 

Coconuts 

Com 

Cassava 

Common 

mangoes 

Turnips 

Cacao 

Bananas 

Pimento 

Pears 

Sweet  potatoes 
Cocoes 

Budded 

mangoes 

Cabbage 

Broad  beans 
Congo  peas 

Carrots 

Escallion 

Tomatoes 

Red  Peas 

Beetroot 

The  value  of  production  per  acre  of  crop  shows  wide  variations 
as  between  crop  and  crop.  It  must  be  remembered  in  interpreting 
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the  figures  in  Table  6  that  usually  the  area  grown  is  far  less  than 
an  acre.  (Only  crops  for  which  information  for  an  appreciable 
acreage  is  available  have  been  included).  The  crops  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  basis  of  their  value  of  production  per  acre. 

Out  of  the  34  crops  included,  21  produce  3rields  worth  less  than 
£25  per  acre,  7  produce  yields  worth  £25  to  £50  per  acre  and  6  produce 
yields  worth  over  £50  per  acre. 

PRODUCTIVITY,  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  production  of  such  crops  and  livestock  as  is  available  to 
people  dependent  on  the  land  for  their  living,  largely  determines  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Valley  population,  because  there  is  little  alter¬ 
native  employment.  Data  on  the  level  of  production  in  relation  to 
land  and  labour  are  available.  The  value  of  crop  production  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  valuing  the  crops  produced,  whether  for  home  consumption 
or  sale,  at  the  prevailing  market  prices.  It  is  likely  that  the  figures 
of  home  consumption  are  under-estimated.  The  value  of  livestock 
production  is  calculated  by  estimating  the  production  of  livestock 
from  the  livestock  population  figures  and  applying  appropriate  prices 
to  this  estimate. 

About  a  fifth  of  the  value  of  production  on  the  farms  comes  from 
livestock.  The  ratio  is  higher  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valley — which 
is  in  line  with  the  obviously  greater  difficulty  of  keeping  livestock 
imder  the  less  amenable  conditions  of  the  steeper  northern  section. 

The  average  value  of  production  per  farm  increases  with  size  of 
farm.  On  the  farms  of  less  than  one  acre,  analyzed  by  area,  the  range 
is  from  £4  to  £35  per  farm,  with  an  average  of  £15  per  farm;  on  the 
farms  of  1  to  less  than  5  acres  with  an  average  of  £64,  the  range  Is 
from  £42  to  £87;  on  those  of  5  to  less  than  10  acres  the  range  is  from 
£85  to  £247,  (average  £136),  and  on  the  farms  of  10  acres  and  over, 
£122  to  £815  (average  £240).  The  average  value  of  production  per 
farm  per  year  in  the  Valley  is  £86. 

The  analysis  of  level  of  value  of  production  is  more  mean¬ 
ingful  if  carried  out  in  relation  to  the  land  and  labour  used.  Table  7 
shows  how  the  value  of  production  per  acre  of  farmland  varies  in¬ 
versely  with  the  size  of  farm  measured  in  acres.  That  is,  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  land  in  the  smaller  farms  is  higher  than  that  in  the 
larger.  A  relationship  in  the  same  direction  but  not  as  clearly 
marked  exists  between  the  size  of  farm  and  value  of  production  per 
acre 'of  cultivated  land. 

Value  of  production  per  worker  year  has  been  obtained  by  cal¬ 
culating  the  value  of  output  produced  by  a  standard  number  (300) 
of  worker-days  each  year.  In  Table  8,  the  value  of  production  per 
worker-year  is  set  alongside  the  amount  of  cultivated  land  available 
per  worker-year,  for  farms  of  different  sizes. 


TABLE  7.  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  ACRE,  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  AREAS  AND  SIZE  GROUPS  OF  FARMS: 


TABL3  8.  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  WORKER  YEAR  AND  AREA  OF  CULTIVATED  LAND  PER  WORKER 
YEAR,  BY  administrative  AREAS  AND  SIZE  GROUPS  OF  FARMS:  YALLAHS  VALLEY.  1952 
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Within  each  administrativa  area  there  is  a  definite  tendency  for 
value  of  production  per  worker-year  to  increase  as  the  size  of  farm 
increases  and,  as  the  area  of  cultivated  land  available  per  worker-year 
increases.  It  seems  the  increase  in  productivity  as  the  size  of  farm 
increases  comes  about  because  the  cultivated  land  available  per  work¬ 
er  increases.  The  effect  is  probably  so  marked  because  the  application 
of  capital  is  very  low  in  relation  to  the  use  of  land  and  particularly 
labour.  Thus  the  effect  of  ‘shortage’  of  land  in  relation  to  labour 
shows  itself  very  clearly.  These  trends  are  important  but  should  not 
be  allowed  to  obscure  an  even  more  important  fact — that  the  general 
level  of  productivity  is  very  low. 

Productivity  is  not  the  only  important  factor;  the  employment 
provided  assumes  peculiar  importance  in  such  an  area.  The  situation 
on  farms  of  different  sizes  in  the  different  areas  is  shown  in  Table  9. 

The  amount  of  labour  employed  per  acre  decreases  with  increasing 
size  of  farm.  In  terms  of  the  number  of  acres  required  to  provide 
employment  for  a  man  working  a  standard  year  the  figures  are: 


Size  groups  of  farms 
(acres) 

Acres  per  worker-year 

0  -  0.9 

i 

1  -  4.9 

li 

5  -  9.9 

3 

10  + 

15i 

In  studying  the  work  and  income  of  people  in  the  Yallahs  Valley 
consideration  has  to  be  given  to  off-farm  activities  for  which  payment 
is  received.  Unfortunately  the  information  is  available  only  for  the 
farmers.  But  while  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  data  for 
all  the  persons  concerned  with  the  farms  the  information  available 
does  throw  useful  light  on  the  field. 

Just  under  half  the  male  farmers  and  a  third  of  the  female 
farmers  worked  off  their  farms.  The  men  did  about  three  jobs  for 

every  two  of  them;  the  women  did  just  over  one  each.  One  job  in 
twenty  five  of  this  kind  took  at  least  a  full  working  year.  Many  of 
the  others  took  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  farmer’s  time.  The 

male  farmers  who  did  off-farm  work  spent  about  80  days  a  year  in 

this  way,  the  women  spent  115.  In  the  case  of  the  men  the  number 
of  days  a  year  worked  off  the  farm  decreased  steadUy  with  increasing 
size  of  farm,  from  116  days  on  farms  of  less  then  1  acre  to  66  on  farms 
of  10  acres  and  over.  The  same  trend  could  not  be  identified  for 
women  because  they  were  found  almost  entirely  on  the  farms  of  less 

than  5  acres  in  size.  The  variation  in  days  worked  off  the  farm  is 
less  in  respect  of  age  than  size  of  farm,  though  the  male  farmers 


under  30  and  over  60  work  only  about  two  thirds  of  the  time  off  their 
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farms  that  the  30-60  year  old  farmers  do.  Remuneration  is  another  ! 

important  aspect  of  off-farm  work.  The  men  get  on  an  average  i 

between  £35  and  £40  per  year,  and  the  women  almost  £30.  i 

A.  question  immediately  suggests  itself.  Is  the  remuneration  ; 

sufficient  to  justify  the  time  spent  away  from  the  farm?  Would  the  | 

farmer  have  been  more  profitably  engaged  in  working  his  own  land? 

One  can  note  that  the  need  and  opportunity  for  off-farm  work  is 
likely  to  be  greatest  on  the  small  farms;  this  view  is  well  supported 
by  the  data.  The  work  is  probably  welcome  as  much  for  the  ‘free’ 
cash  as  for  the  amount  of  the  payment,  A  few  days’  road  work  often 
brings  in  more  ‘free’  cash  than  the  production  of  quite  a  large  amoimt  i 
of  produce  which  is  consumed  on  the  holding,  or  than  the  money 
received  from  its  sale  which  is  committed  in  weekly  purchases. 

If  a  day’s  rate  of  7/6  for  off-farm  work  is  assumed — a  fairly  gen¬ 
erous  figure — and  it  is  further  assumed  that  a  man  can  get  work  for 
250  days  in  the  year,  the  annual  wage  on  this  basis,  from  this  source 
would  be  over  £90.  This  compares  favourably  with  the  value  of  pro¬ 
duction  per  worker  year  on  most  farms  in  the  Valley.  But  it  is  quite  I 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  many  men  can  get  work  at  this  rate  for 
anything  approaching  this  number  of  days  in  the  year. 

The  jobs  done  by  farmers  illustrate  the  predominance  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  area.  Road  work  accounted  for  more  than  any  other 
single  type  of  work,  providing  a  quarter  of  the  total.  Paid  work  on 
other  farms  ranked  next  in  importance,  accounting  for  just  under  a 
fifth.  About  a  tenth  of  the  male  farmers  were  found  to  have  worked 
on  other  farms  for  no  wage  but  in  exchange  for  work  by  other  farm¬ 
ers  on  their  own  land.  (Informal  co-operative  field  work  was  com¬ 
mon  in  Jamaica  at  one  time;  this  has  gradually  diminished  but  is  now 
being  encouraged) .  Apart  from  a  few  professional  occupations,  such 
as  teaching,  police  and  agricultural  supervision  the  rest  of  the  jobs 
consisted  of  domestic  work,  stone  breaking,  coal  burning  (i.e.  charcoal 
making) ,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentry  and  masonry.  Coal  burn¬ 
ing  is  confined  to  the  southern  area  but  the  other  types  of  work  occur 
all  over  the  Valley. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  high  proportion  which  road  work 
forms  of  all  jobs.  In  Jamaica  road  work  is  a  recognized  form  of  relief 
which  has  considerable  political  as  well  as  social  and  economic  signi-  j 
ficance.  Roads  tend  to  be  built  or  not  built,  repaired  or  not  repaired, 
in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time,  depending  on  relief  needs 
and  the  political  situation,  as  well  as  the  need  for  roads.  The  im¬ 
plications  of  such  a  policy  are  obvious. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  real  income  of  people  in  the  Yallahs 
Valley  is  generally  low.  The  low  value  of  production  per  head  of 
worker  has  been  shown.  The  off-farm  activities  of  the  farmers  have 
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been  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  extent,  nature  and  earnings  to  show 
that  these  make  a  substantial  contribution  absolutely  and  proportion¬ 
ately  to  income.  This  income,  however,  has  to  support  dependents  as 
well  as  farmers  and  other  workers.  Thus  the  3,000  farms  have  to 
support  a  total  of  about  12,500  persons,  rather  under  half  of  these 
being  children — less  than  16  years  old.  There  are  about  3  dependents 
to  every  2  workers.  The  average  annual  value  of  crop  and  livestock 
production  per  person  in  the  Valley  is  £21. 

Reference  to  the  nutrition,  state  of  housing  and  water  supply 
also  reflects  the  poverty  of  the  area.  The  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Yallahs  Valley  Authority  did  not  examine  the  nutrition  and  health 
of  the  population  in  the  Valley.  However,  the  Physiology  Department 
of  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  has  conducted  such  an 
investigation  amongst  school  children  in  part  of  the  Valley.  The  diets 
of  children  attending  a  school  in  the  lower  Yallahs  Valley  were  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  over  a  year,  1952-53.  The  children  were  mostly  aged 
between  10  and  12  years  with  an  average  age  of  11.1  years.  Intake 
cf  nutrients,  in  terms  of  calories  and  proteins,  in  relation  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  (based  on  the  age  of  the  children  and  the  climate)  is 
shown  in  this  table: 


Average  number  of 
calories  per  child 
per  day 


Consumed 

Recommended 


1538 

2313 


Average  number  of  grams 
of  proteins  per  child 
per  day 

46 

70 


Thus  the  children  are  only  getting  two  thirds  of  the  calories  and 
protein  that  is  recommended.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  deficiency.  Growth  failure  was  found  to  occur  in  approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent  of  the  children.  The  subjective  overall  impression 


al  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  investigation  is  that  marginal  mal- 

n-  nutrition  appears  to  be  present  in  a  significant  proportion  of  these 

Lir  children.  Yet  the  picture  of  nutrition  in  the  area  is  probably  better 

than  that  for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Valley,  for  there  are  strong 
rk  grounds  for  believing  that  the  population  from  which  these  children 

ef  come  enjoys  a  relatively  good  standard  of  living,  with  the  opportunity 

li-  of  a  fairly  varied  diet  including  fresh  sea-fish. 

:d.  Housing  in  the  area  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Even  after  allow- 

ds  ing  for  the  favourable  climate  in  most  of  the  Yallahs  Valley  which 

n-  makes  it  possible  to  live  out  of  doors  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  and  the 

fact  that  people  appear  to  be  adjusted  to  living  in  close  proximity  to 
hs  each  other,  the  housing  situation  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  gen- 

of  eral  picture  is  of  very  small  houses  with  few  rooms  crammed  with 

ve  children  and  adults.  Privacy  is  even  less  evident  than  comfort.  The 

! 
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nouses  on  the  farms  have,  on  an  average,  just  over  two  small  rooms 
each.  The  construction  of  the  houses  is  often  poor.  Half  of  the 
houses  are  made  of  board,  a  third  are  made  of  wattle  and  daub;  of 
the  rest,  half  are  made  of  concrete  and  half  of  “other”  material. 

The  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use  is  often  at  some  distance 
from  the  house;  in  very  few  cases  is  it  on  the  spot.  In  a  third  of  the 
cases  it  is  over  half  a  mile  away,  and  in  a  third  of  these  it  is  more  than 
a  mile  distant.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the 
steep  slopes  over  which  the  water  has  to  be  carried  (by  hand  or  rather 
on  the  head)  and  the  large  quantity  needed  for  the  household. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  POUCY 

In  considering  the  situation  in  the  Valley,  the  main  possible  ways 
cf  treating  the  area  will  be  discussed. 

It  would  be  possible  to  take  little  positive  action.  The  Gtovern- 
ment  might  decide  to  devote  a  volume  of  resources  to  the  area  quite 
inadequate  to  affect  the  situation  to  any  extent.  It  could  be  said 
that  12,500  people  and  27,000  acres  represent  a  small  proportion  of  a 
total  population  of  1,500,000  and  a  land  area  of  2,800,000  acres.  The 
resources  saved  from  this  area  could  then  be  employed  more  profitably 
elsewhere.  It  might  also  be  hoped  that  any  deterioration  in  the 
situation  would  drive  people  out  and  so  relieve  the  position.  If  the 
latter  is  thought  unlikely  (and  the  past  history  of  the  area  seems  to 
support  this  belief)  and  the  future  of  the  people  is  thought  important 
enough,  then  attempts  might  be  made  to  move  people  away  from  the 
area,  either  to  work  at  some  other  occupation  than  agriculture  or  on 
other  land  in  Jamaica.  But  even  if  it  is  thought  feasible  to  move 
the  people  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  land  or  employment  could  be 
found  for  them  at  the  present  time,  especially  when  the  rest  of  the 
island’s  population  is  in  a  similar  if  less  extreme  position. 

The  only  other  possibility  is  to  change  the  farming  in  the  Valley 
ro  that  productivity  may  be  increased  and  sustained  for  the  benefit 
cf  the  population.  The  systems  of  farming  practised  must,  of  course, 
conserve  the  soil.  Thus  the  problems  are  (i)  to  devise  a  suitable  plan 
for  the  area,  (ii)  to  influence  people  to  want  to  change  their  systems 
of  farming  in  the  appropriate  directions,  and  (iii)  to  enable  them  to 
do  so  satisfactorily. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  produce  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  the  area,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  relevant  points  which  follow  from  the  preceding  discussion. 

Figures  for  the  broad  pattern  of  land  use  are  set  out  in  the  table 
below.  Because  of  the  crucial  effect  of  degree  of  slope  under  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  area,  data  on  land  use  are  given  for  land 
above  and  land  below  the  critical  angle  of  30  degrees. 
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TABLE  10.  LAND  USE,  BY  SLOPE:  YALLAHS  VALLEY,  1952 


Land  use 

Less  than  30” 

More  than  30° 

Acres 

Acres 

Cultivated 

5,000 

1,000 

(tree  crops 

2,500 

500) 

(ground  provisions 

2,500 

500) 

Forest 

600 

2,600 

Ruinate 

8,100 

5,500 

Pasture 

2,600 

300 

Unusable 

— 

1,000 

Total 

16,300 

10,700 

An  examination  of  the  data  shows  that  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement.  Ground  provisions  should  not  be  grown  on  land 
of  over  30  degree  slope.  Thus  500  acres  of  land  of  over  30  degrees 
now  growing  such  provisions  should  be  planted  to  grass,  timber  and 
food  trees,  or  allowed  to  go  to  ruinate.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  changing  the  use  of  the  2,600  acres  imder  forest  and  the 
300  under  pasture.  But  the  5,500  acres  of  ruinate  offers  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  more  trees  and  grass. 

The  lana  on  slopes  of  under  30  degrees  presents  even  greater 
possibilities  of  change.  The  enormous  acreage  of  ruinate  (8,100  acres) 
offers  the  greatest  challenge.  Here  is  land  suitable  for  ground  pro¬ 
visions,  timber  and  food  trees,  and  grass.  The  total  acreage  of  cul¬ 
tivated  land  could  be  more  than  doubled  if  this  ruinate  was  used. 
Then  there  are  2,600  acres  of  pasture  which  could  be  cultivated.  Even 
if  it  is  decided  to  maintain  the  present  acreage  of  ground  provisions 
there  is  great  scope  for  an  expansion  of  tree  crops  such  as  coffee  and 
citrus.  Failing  this,  timber  trees  and  grass  could  be  grown  there. 

In  short,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  land  in  the  area  at 
present  producing  practically  nothing  which  could  be  put  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  and  livestock.  An  expansion  of  trees  and  grass  would 
promote  soil  conservation.  Tree  crops,  ground  provisions  and  timber 
will  raise  the  farmer’s  income.  Grass  may  be  used  to  mulch  the  crops 
and  to  feed  a  much  larger  livestock  population  which,  besides  raising 
incomes  directly,  should,  like  the  mulch,  serve  to  increase  yields  by 
providing  manure. 

Adequate  care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  soil  erosion 
is  greatly  reduced.  The  mulch  available  should  be  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  soil  cover  for  cultivated  land  even  under  30  degrees  which  is 
also  liable  to  erosion  though  less  so  than  the  steeper  slopes. 

There  are  other  ways  by  which  yields  could  be  raised.  There  are 
prospects  of  extending  irrigation  in  the  delta  area  from  just  under 
1,000  acres,  as  at  present,  to  3,000  acres.  The  use  of  artificial  ferti- 
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lizers  could  increase  production  considerably.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  yield  of  carrots  can  be  doubled  by  the  application  of 
complete  fertilizers.  This  is  especially  significant  because  a  greater 
value  of  carrots  is  sold  than  any  other  ground  provision.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  significant  increases  will  not  also  derive 
from  fertilizer  dressing  on  other  crops.  Disease  control  is  another  im¬ 
portant  line  of  improvement.  For  instance  by  proper  treatment, 
tomatoes  (quite  an  important  crop  in  the  area)  can  be  made  to  yield 
well  instead  of  being  attacked  by  fungus  disease,  which  in  bad  years 
may  mean  losing  virtually  all  the  crop.  Pruning  is  another  technique 
which  can  greatly  increase  yields.  The  yields  of  old,  unpruned  coffee 
trees  can  be  at  least  doubled,  merely  by  proper  pruning.  These  and 
other  techniques  can,  if  properly  applied,  lead  to  substantial  increase 
in  yields,  many  of  them  at  comparatively  slight  cost. 

Another  approach  which  has  great  possibilities  in  the  Valley  is 
to  concentrate  on  high  priced  crops.  Other  things  being  equal  those 
crops  which  can  produce  a  high  value  of  output  per  acre  are  preferable 
to  those  which  produce  a  low  value  of  output.  The  area  is  especially 
favourably  situated  for  producing  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  marketing 
these  crops,  which  include  flowers,  soft  fruit,  vegetables  and  high 
quality  coffee.  (At  present  flowers  provide  a  spectacularly  profitable 
crop  with  the  output  from  an  acre  often  exceeding  £300  in  value  in  a 
single  year).  The  long  term  prospects  must  be  calculated  for  each 
crop.  This  involves  estimating  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the 
yields  of  particular  crops  above  those  at  present  obtained,  and  the 
likely  cost  of  such  increases,  as  well  as  the  likely  future  prices  which 
could  be  realized  for  such  crops.  The  risk  involved  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Thus  coffee  may  conceivably  be  a  better  proposition 
for  a  large  scale  expansion  than,  say,  peaches. 

When  the  ends  have  been  determined  the  next  step  is  to  evolve 
schemes  through  which  they  may  be  implemented.  The  problem  is 
to  find  ways  by  which  the  land  use  in  the  area  may  be  changed, 
cultural  techniques  improved  and  the  produce  sold  at  remunerative 
prices. 

However  the  ends  are  formulated  their  achievement  involves  work¬ 
ing  through  the  individual  farmer.  The  desired  land  use  pattern 
for  the  Valley  can  only  be  attained  in  as  far  as  each  farm  carries  out 
any  changes  required.  It  will  be  necessary  to  convince  the  farmer, 
and  often  his  woman  too,  that  certain  changes  should  be 
brought  about.  This  cannot  be  done  unless  the  motives  which  lead 
him  to  cultivate  as  he  does  at  present  are  properly  understood  and 
his  reasons  for  not  having  made  a  change  are  appreciated.  The  fact 
that  at  first  sight  it  seems  that  these  methods  ought  to  appear  to  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  farmer  does  not  mean  that  the  reasons  for  their 
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existence  should  be  ignored.  Unless  the  situation  is  understood  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  sound  course  of  action  can  be  suggested.  In  fact 
many  of  the  apparently  unsatisfactory  features  of  the  situation  are 
not  without  justification  from  the  individual’s  point  of  view.  For 
example,  while  it  is  true  that  ‘burning  bush’  has  disadvantages  in 
terms  of  increasing  the  likelihood  of  eroding  the  soil  and  reducing 
its  fertility,  it  is  also  true  that  the  use  of  fire  reduces  very  greatly 
the  effort  of  clearing  compared  with  the  use  of  hand  tools.^  Not  only 
can  the  job  be  done  more  cheaply  but  it  can  also  be  done  much  more 
quickly  which  is  a  very  important  consideration  for  land  rented  to 
grow  a  short  term  crop,  like  red  peas. 

It  would  appear  that  by  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Authority  the  farmers  in  the  Valley  had  developed  stable  systems  of 
farming  which  provided  low  but  fairly  reliable  incomes  in  the  short 
run  at  the  cost  of  continuous  deterioration  of  the  soil.  Shifting  cul¬ 
tivation,  so  that  only  a  small  amount  of  land  was  in  ground  crops  at  a 
lime,  did  not  make  heavy  demands  on  capital  which  was  being  frag¬ 
mented  by  the  growing  population  and  the  system  of  inheritance.  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  credit  facilities  from  outside,  and  with  only 
slight  instruction  in  improved  farming  it  would  be  surprising  if  any¬ 
thing  else  >xad  happened. 

Unless  the  various  situations  are  understood  so  that  obstacles  to 
change  are  defined  it  is  not  likely  that  sound  programmes  can  be 
developed.  Careful  thought  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  problem  and 
an  experimental  approach  will  need  to  follow  investigation.  Each 
farm  will  have  to  be  planned  and  closely  supervised  throughout  the 
programme.  In  this  way  knowledge  and  other  resources  required  by 
the  farmer  can  be  supplied  most  effectively.  This  approach  will  make 
it  necessary  for  a  relatively  large  and  well  trained  staff  of  agricultural 
officers  to  be  employed;  especially  as  travelling  in  the  area  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult. 

When  a  farm  plan  involves  reducing  income  in  the  near  future 
for  the  sake  of  the  distant  future,  as  would  be  the  case  if  ground  pro¬ 
visions  had  to  give  way  to  tree  crops  and  grass,  means  must  be  found 
of  supplementing  the  diminished  income.  The  change  could  be 
effected  gradually  and  a  subsidy  paid  imtil  the  trees  came  into  bear¬ 
ing.  Another  method  might  be  to  rent  out  pieces  of  plantations, 
which  the  Authority  could  acquire  from  the  impoverished  owners,  to 
the  people  upon  whom  the  plans  make  most  demands. 

Credit  and  grants  will  certainly  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  plans. 
Grants  could  probably  best  be  used  for  projects  which  do  not  appear 

a  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  use  of  particular  practices  have  been  rationalized. 
In  the  case  of  bush  burning  it  is  said  that  a  gas  poisonous  to  plants  lies  under  land 
in  bush,  and  that  this  has  to  be  burnt  to  make  good  yields  possible. 
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to  the  farmer  to  be  capable  of  increasing  his  income;  many  aspects 
of  soil  conservation  would  fall  in  this  category. 

The  disposal  of  crops  may  present  difficulties  unless  the  indivi¬ 
dual  farmer  is  assisted.  If  the  Authority  could  help  to  organize 
marketing  it  would  also  be  able  to  secure  its  loans  more  easily;  the  lack 
of  registered  titles  is  a  real  handicap  at  present.  When  farmers  are 
growing  a  crop  for  the  first  time  and  marketing  is  difficult,  there  is 
more  chance  of  them  handing  this  job  over  to  someone  else  to  do  for 
them.  The  Authority  might  try  to  make  use  of  such  opportunities, 

A  final  question  has  to  be  raised.  If  conditions  are  materially 
improved  in  the  area,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  the  population? 
No  figures  are  available  for  the  Valley  itself  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  birth  and  death  rates  are  similar  to  those  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  birth  rate  is  high  compared  to,  say,  the  present  rate 
in  Great  Britain,  being  about  twice  as  great,  while  the  mortality  rate 
IS  similar.  While  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  likelihood  of  the 
population  increasing  appreciably  through  a  reduction  in  the  mor¬ 
tality  rate,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  the  birth  rate  will  react. 

It  may  be  that  migration  to  and  from  the  Valley  will  be  more 
significant  in  affecting  the  production/population,  balance.  Two 
Hows  are  likely  to  be  prominent.  On  the  one  hand  people  who  had 
migrated  from  the  Valley  to  Kingston  and  other  parts  of  the  island 
will  be  encouraged  to  return;  but  at  the  same  time  increased  pros¬ 
perity  will,  enable  those  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America  to  do  so. 

In  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  an  improvement  in  the 
material  condition  of  the  Valley  will  be  followed  by  such  an  increase 
in  population  as  to  nullify  the  effect  of  improvement. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Yallahs  Valley  has  been  subject  to  widespread  soil  erosion; 
the  people  have  suffered  a  very  low  standard  of  living. 

If  it  is  thought  worth  while,  a  considerable  acreage  of  land  in  the 
Yallahs  Valley  can  be  brought  into  more  productive  use.  Advantage 
can  also  be  taken  of  the  area’s  ability  to  grow  high  priced  crops  and 
its  advantage  of  proximity  to  suitable  markets.  Yields  can  be  greatly 
m  creased  by  the  widespread  adoption  of  improved  techniques.  These 
measures  to  provide  higher  incomes  and  more  employment  can  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  conservation  of  the  soil. 

It  is  unlikely  that  considerable  improvement  in  the  material 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  in  the  Valley  will  be  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  population  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  off¬ 
set  the  improvement. 
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SOME  OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODS 
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During  the  three  months  in  which  the  field  work  on  the  Family 
Life  Project  was  being  done  in  Jamaica,  questions  were  raised  by  a 
number  of  people  as  to  the  nature  of  the  study.  The  present  article 
is  an  attempt  to  answer  those  questions  which  pertained  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  objectives  of  the  project  and  the  specific  methodology  of  the 
field  work. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

Jamaica  is  only  one  of  many  areas  in  the  world  where  a  low 
death  rate  and  a  high  birth  rate  have  been  causing  increases  in  po¬ 
pulation  which  threaten  to  outstrip  foreseeable  advances  in  economic 
development.  The  spread  of  public  health  methods  and  the  rapid 
dissemination  of  various  modern  drugs  and  medical  techniques  for 
the  reduction  of  mortality  have  not  been  accompanied  by  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  methods  for  the  control  of  fertility.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  Jamaica  and  many  other  underdeveloped  areas  are  finding 
that  economic  advances,  often  madq  with  much  effort,  do  not  result 
in  a  commensurate  rise  in  the  level  of  living  but  tend  to  be  consumed 
by  ever-growing  additions  to  the  labour  force.  Whereas  a  great  deal 
of  scientific  research  has  been  devoted  to  remedying  excessive  mor¬ 
tality  and  to  improving  economic  conditions  in  such  countries,  only 
recently  has  attention  been  turning  to  questions  of  fertility. 

At  the  present  time,  the  results  of  an  elaborate  field  study  in 
India  are  being  analyzed.  This  research,  supported  jointly  by  the 
Indian  Government  and  the  United  Nations,  will  reveal  attitudes  on 
family  size  among  different  social  classes.  Two  other  field  studies 
are  also  under  way  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  much  work  of  a 
similar  chai*acter  is  being  done  in  Japan.  Puerto  Rico,  however, 

was  one  of  the  first  areas  to  invest  in  field  studies  of  fertility,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  large-scale  work  conducted  in  1947-48  under  the 
auspices  of  the  island’s  Social  Science  Research  Centre  and  the 
Princeton  Office  of  Population  Research.  This  study,  involving  a 
sample  of  13,272  (6,187  males  and  7,085  females)  presented  a  wealth 
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of  data  on  social  and  psychological  factors  relating  to  fertility  on  the 
island.  (1) 

Subsequently,  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  began,  in  1941,  a 
pilot  study  of  family  structure  and  social  attitudes  supporting  high 
fertility  in  the  Commonwealth.^  This  study  involved  longer  and  more 
intensive  case  histories  than  the  previous  one,  and  consequently  was 
limited  to  72  lower-income  families  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
The  histories  provided  information  on  family  organization,  courtship, 
and  marriage;  and  on  attitudes  pertaining  to  sex,  fertility,  and  birth 
control.  These  case  histories  were  broad  in  scope,  allowing  the  inter¬ 
viewer  a  maximum  of  flexibility  in  eliciting  information  on  different 
aspects  of  family  life,  thus  making  it  possible  to  outline  a  broad 
range  of  variables  pertinent  to  fertility.  In  addition,  this  flexible 
interviewing  technique  opened  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  un¬ 
anticipated  findings.  The  pilot  study,  therefore,  constituted  essen¬ 
tial  preparation  for  a  larger  and  less  intensive  survey  in  Puerto  Rico 
in  which  the  crucial  problems  could  be  pin-pointed  and  studied  in 
a  fashion  more  amenable  to  statistical  analysis.** 

The  pilot  study  in  Puerto  Rico  showed  that,  despite  the  existence 
of  160  government  sponsored  birth  control  clinics  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
great  majority  of  the  respondents  were  either  not  exposed  to  birth 
control  methods  or  used  these  measures  only  sporadically.  However, 
the  respondents  in  the  sample  were  generally  well-informed  about 
birth  control  and  were  interested  in  doing  something  to  reduce  the 
size  of  their  families.  Among  the  tentative  conclusions  reached  were 
these:  (a)  The  high  degree  of  modesty  about  sexual  matters  current 
in  Puerto  Rico  seemingly  results  in  a  minimum  of  discussion  between 
husband  and  wife  on  such  matters.  The  low  level  of  communication 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  use  of  birth  control,  regardless  of  what¬ 
ever  interest  in  family  limitation  the  individual  partners  may  have, 
(b)  The  combination  of  a  marked  male-dominance  pattern  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  home  and  less  interest  on  the  part  of  the  male  in  family 
limitation  means  that  it  is  his  ideals  of  larger  family  size  that  are  most 
often  realized.  In  addition,  due  to  various  insecurities  on  the  part 
of  men,  the  husband  tends  to  view  any  interest  in  birth  control  on  the 
wife’s  part  with  suspicion  and  indignation. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  1951  Puerto  Rican  study  in  order,  first, 

a  A  full  repMDrt  of  this  study  will  soon  be  published.  For  preliminary  reports,  see  J. 
Mayone  Stycos,  “Family  and  Fertility  in  Puerto  Rico”  (2) ;  “La  Dinamica  del  Con¬ 
trol  de  la  Natalidad  en  la  Clase  Baja  de  Puerto  Rico”  (3) ;  and,  (with  Reuben  Hill) 
“The  Prospects  of  Birth  Control  in  Puerto  Rico”  (4). 

b  The  larger  survey.  Involving  around  900  families,  is  being  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Population  Council  of  New  York  and  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Under  the 
direction  of  Reuben  Hill  and  J.  Mayone  Stycos  and  with  the  participation  of  Kurt 
Back,  the  field  work  was  completed  in  February  of  1954, 
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to  place  the  Jamaican  project  in  something  of  a  historical  context, 
and,  second,  to  make  as  explicit  as  possible  at  this  stage  of  the  re¬ 
search  (i.e.  before  the  analysis  of  the  field  data  is  far  under  way) 
some  of  the  contrasts  between  the  problem  involved  in  the  two  studies. 

In  regard  to  this  second  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  Puerto 
Rico  has  a  higher  birth  rate  than  Jamaica  (the  Puerto  Rican  rate 
has  fluctuated  around  40  per  1,000  in  recent  years  and  the  Jamaican 
rate  around  33) ,  and  that  this  situation  exists  despite  the  previously 
mentioned  birth  control  clinics  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  virtual  non¬ 
existence  of  any  planned  dissemination  of  either  birth  control  know¬ 
ledge  or  materials  in  Jamaica.  A  principal  aim  of  the  Jamaican 
study  is  therefore  to  get  information  on  those  structural  factors  of 
Jamaican  society  (presumably  centred  in  the  family)  which  govern 
the  level  of  fertility,  and  to  discover  how  these  factors  operate,  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  One  of  the  features  of  Jamaican  society  that 
may  prove  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  family  size  is  the  pattern  of 
serial  unions  among  lower  class  Jamaicans.  This  pattern  may  tend 
to  lower  fertility  by  reducing  the  total  number  of  years  each  woman 
is  exposed  to  pregnancy,  especially  if  the  periods  between  unions  are 
fairly  long.  Furthermore,  the  custom  of  entering  temporary  unions 
may  also  operate  indirectly  by  setting  up  such  conditions  of  economic 
and  emotional  insecurity  that  a  woman  may  be  motivated  to  limit 
her  family  size.  It  is  possible  that  abstinence,  including  both  re¬ 
straint  exercised  during  a  union  and  hesitation  about  entering  a 
union  because  of  fear  of  pregnancy,  may  prove  to  be  an  important 
birth  control  ‘method’  in  Jamaica. 

Analysis  of  data  on  attitudes  and  motives  in  relation  to  family 
organization  should  provide  an  answer,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  the  Jamaican  birth  rate  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  also  why  this  rate  is  not  lower  than  it  is.  In  other  words, 
the  aim  is  to  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  ‘plus’  and  ‘minurf 
factors  which  place  the  rate  where  it  is  at  this  time.  In  so  far  as 
questions  are  posed  as  to  the  future  of  Jamaican  fertility,  the  answers 
will  have  to  be  found  in  terms  of  strains  and  incentives  affecting 
reproductive  behaviour. 

Some  additional  contrasts  with  Puerto  Rico  should  be  mentioned. 
Observation  on  the  part  of  the  writers  while  in  Jamaica,  and  an 
initial  reading  of  the  interviews,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  sex  is 
viewed  with  considerably  less  prudishness  by  the  Jamaican  than  by 
the  Puerto  Rican.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  authority  relations 
in  all  t5q)es  of  unions  are  much  more  equalitarian  in  Jamaica.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  that  fertility  control 
has  a  greater  opportunity  for  realization  in  Jamaica  than  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Other  contrasting  factors  are  these:  The  common-law  union 
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in  Jamaica  appears  more  unstable  than  the  consensual  union  in 
Puerto  Rico;  the  religious  background  of  Jamaicans  is  Protestant 
rather  than  Catholic;  and  the  cultural  background  is  English  rather 
than  Spanish.  What  consequences,  if  any,  will  these  differences 
have  for  fertility?  Questions  such  as  these  explain  the  scientific 
interest  in  undertaking  a  study  in  Jamaica  which,  in  view  of  similar 
studies  elsewhere,  will  throw  comparative  light  on  the  demographic 
significance  of  culture  and  social  structure. 

Funds  for  the  research  are  being  provided  by  The  Conservation 
Foundation  of  New  York.  Under  the  general  supervision  of  Kingsley 
Davis  of  Columbia  University,  the  field  work,  directed  by  the  writers, 
was  initiated  in  Jamaica  in  November,  1953  and  completed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1954.  The  sponsors  and  staff  of  the  project  are  grateful  to 
the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies  and  its  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research  for  the  facilities  made  available  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  field  work. 

SELECTION  OF  CASES 

Considerations  of  time  and  budgeting  allowed  for  about  100  de¬ 
tailed  and  highly  qualitative  interviews  with  females  and  for  about 
50  with  mp.’es.  As  in  Puerto  Rico,  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  sample 
to  lower  income  families,  both  because  a  comparison  with  Puerto  Rico 
was  desired,  and  because  the  problem  of  fertility  is  most  acute  within 
this  group.  Since  the  type  of  marriage  or  union  seemed  to  be  a 
crucial  factor  in  Jamaica,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  sample  into 
equal  groups  of  married,  common-law,  and  single  mothers.  Although 
the  size  of  the  sample  was  small,  it  was  felt  that  a  fair  degree  of  oc¬ 
cupational  and  geographic  diversity  in  the  cases  would  be  desirable. 
Consequently,  a  banana  estate  area  in  St.  Mary,  a  sugar  estate  in 
St.  James,  a  small-crop  region  in  Upper  St.  Andrew,  and  a  section 
from  the  Yallahs  Valley  were  chosen  for  the  rural  sample.  West 
Kingston  was  the  area  chosen  for  the  urban  sample.  Finally,  a  spe¬ 
cial  sample  of  birth  control  users  was  chosen  from  a  birth  control 
clinic  in  St.  Ann’s  Bay,  since  it  was  felt  that  an  insufficient  number 
of  birth  control  users  would  be  found  in  the  general  population.  The 
cases  to  be  interviewed  for  the  rural  and  urban  areas  were  chosen  by 
the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  from  their  recently  completed  sample 
census.  All  cases  in  each  area  which  met  the  selection  criteria  of 
income,  age  of  female  partner,  marital  t3q)e  and  fertility  were  listed 
and  a  random  sample  of  these  cases  drawn.  The  St.  Ann’s  Bay  cases 
were  drawn  at  random  from  lists  provided  by  the  Public  Health 
nurses  in  the  area.  The  final  sample  contained  12  females  from 
each  of  the  four  rural  areas,  34  from  West  Kingston,  and  16  from  St. 
Ann’s  Bay.  50  mates  of  these  females  were  divided  evenly  over 
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rural  and  urban  areas,  but  in  the  special  sample  of  birth  control 
users  all  males  were  interviewed. 

INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  CONSTRUCTION 

Construction  of  the  interview  schedule  was  begun  in  New  York 
by  Professor  Davis  and  Miss  Blake  and  completed  in  Jamaica  by  the 
writers  jointly.  Some  pre-testing  of  the  schedule  was  done  in  Ja¬ 
maica — 6  interviews  in  all — ^while  schedule  construction  was  taking 
place.  The  writers  feel,  however,  that  if  the  pressure  of  time  had 
not  been  so  great,  additional  pre-testing  would  have  been  of  consider¬ 
able  advantage. 

In  terms  of  question  form,  the  schedule  was  very  similar  to  the 
one  used  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  questions  proceeded  from  the  simple 
and  relatively  impersonal — questions  on  age,  income,  education,  num¬ 
ber  of  children  borne  by  the  respondent  who  are  living  in  the  house¬ 
hold  and  elsewhere,  etc. — to  the  more  complex  and  intimate  ques¬ 
tions  on  family  life.  A  very  general  question  (termed  global)  would 
initiate  every  area  of  questioning;  e.g.,  “Tell  me  about  your  partner. 
How  did  you  meet  him  and  start  going  with  him?”  The  interviewer 
would  then  be  expected  to  follow  up  this  question  with  general  probe 
questions  to  keep  the  information  flowing  in  as  conversational  a 
fashion  as  possible.  If  the  required  information  was  not  elicited  in 
this  way,  more  precise  questions  were  present  for  the  interviewer’s 
use,  such  as  “How  old  were  you?”,  “Did  your  mother  know  you  were 
going  with  him?”,  etc.  The  main  difference  in  question  form  be¬ 
tween  the  two  schedules  was  that  the  Jamaican  guide  contained  very 
specific  probes  printed  directly  on  the  schedule,  whereas  in  Puerto 
Rico  reliance  was  placed  more  heavily  on  the  interviewer’s  discretion 
as  to  probes,  many  of  which  did  not  appear  on  the  schedule  itself. 

In  regard  to  content,  the  schedule,  as  in  Puerto  Rico,  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  obtaining  information  on  general  family  structure,  do¬ 
minance  relationships  and  communication  between  partners,  aspir¬ 
ation  levels  for  self  and  for  children;  and  attitudes  toward  children, 
care  of  the  aged,  family  size,  sex,  birth  control,  and  other  such  fac¬ 
tors.  Of  course,  inasmuch  as  many  situations  in  Jamaica  (e.g.  the 
pattern  of  serial  anions  and  the  scarcity  of  birth  control  exposure) 
were  known  to  be  radically  different  from  those  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
schedule  was  altered  to  take  these  differences  into  account. 

Interviews  ranged  in  length  from  5  to  10  hours,  with  the  aver¬ 
age  being  around  6.  As  much  information  as  possible  was  recorded 
verbatim  and  subsequently  typed  by  office  staff.  Because  of  the 
unusual  length  of  the  interviews,  respondents  were  paid  about  5s. 
each,  either  in  cash  or  in  food. 
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INTERVIEWER  TRAINING 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  pre-testing  as  was  done,  two  inter¬ 
viewers  (Mr.  Lennie  Denton  and  Mrs.  Carmen  Manley)  were  em¬ 
ployed  while  schedule  construction  was  still  taking  place.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  participating  in  this  pre-testing  process,  Mrs.  Manley  and  Mr. 
Denton  gained  experience  which  was  of  assistance  to  us  later  in  the 
training  of  the  larger  staff  of  interviewers.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
writers  did  a  number  of  shorter  interviews  in  rural  areas  which  pro¬ 
vided  additional  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  in  both  the 
wording  of  questions  and  the  techniques  of  interviewing. 

The  type  of  interview  described  obviously  depends  heavily  for 
its  success  upon  the  skill  of  the  interviewer.  For  this  reason,  special 
care  was  taken  in  the  selection  and  training  of  the  staff.  About  30 
candidates  were  interviewed  by  each  of  the  writers  separately.  These 
candidates  had  been  suggested  by  a  number  of  informed  persons  in 
the  University  College  and  in  the  Gtovernment.  From  this  group  of 
30,  9  females  and  4  males  were  selected.*  Training  consumed  about 
2i  weeks  and  involved  the  following  methods: 

(1)  Readings.  Mimeographed  chapters  from  other  studies  of 
fertility  and  factors  relating  to  fertility  were  first  read  and  then  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  group. 

(2)  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  initial  lectures  covered 
the  general  background  of  the  study  and  the  implications  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  findings  for  social  science  and  for  Jamaica  itself  in  terms  of 
practical  importance.  A  round  table  conference  including  Mr.  Eddie 
Burke  of  Jamaica  Social  Welfare,  Mr.  Donald  Mills  of  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  Mrs.  Nora  Mailer  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research  at  the  University  College  of  the  West  Indies 
discussed  for  the  interviewers  the  social  and  economic  implications 
of  population  growth  in  Jamaica.  Subsequent  lectures  concentrated 
on  interviewing  methods  such  as  techniques  of  gaining  co-operation 
from  respondents,  general  problems  of  interviewing  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  those  techniques  most  suited  to  the  qualitative  type  of  schedule 
with  which  the  interviewers  would  have  to  work.  The  lectures 
stressed  the  need  for  sensitivity  in  the  use  of  the  many  probes  by 
means  of  which  much  of  the  information  would  have  to  be  elicited. 
The  field  director  (Stycos)  played  the  roles  of  both  interviewer  and 
respondent  with  members  of  the  interviewing  staff  to  demonstrate 
these  techniques  in  a  more  realistic  fashion. 

(3)  IntervieuHng  demonstrations  by  members  of  the  group. 
Trainees  came  before  the  group  and  interviewed  one  another  (with 

»  Pansy  Burke,  Rita  Cocking,  Lennie  Denton,  Olga  Dujon,  Ivy  Galllmore,  Arthur 
Henry,  Carmen  Manley,  W.  O.  Richards,  Avl.s  Sykes,  Thelma  Thomas,  Clifford 
Westcarr,  Florrle  Whyllle,  and  Inez  Williams. 
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the  interview  schedule)  while  the  rest  of  the  group  recorded  the  in¬ 
terview  and  subsequently  criticized  the  performance  of  the  inter¬ 
viewer. 

(4)  Small  group  practice.  Here  the  trainees  separated  into 
small  groups  of  three  or  four  consisting  of  one  interviewer,  one  re¬ 
spondent  and  one  or  two  critics.  These  roles  were  taken  alternately 
by  the  members  of  these  groups. 

(5)  Trial  interviews.  Each  interviewer  completed  an  average 
of  two  trial  interviews  with  lower-income  respondents  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  actual  field  work.  The  results  of  these  interviews  were  then 
discussed  in  group  sessions  and  in  private  with  the  writers. 

An  anonymous  questionnaire  concerning  reactions  to  the  train¬ 
ing  was  distributed  to  the  interviewers  after  the  training  period  had 
been  completed.  The  results  of  this  questionnaire  disclosed  both  the 
points  of  weakness  and  strength  in  the  training  methods.  Inter¬ 
viewers  maintained  that  they  learned  most  in  class  discussions,  de¬ 
monstrations  by  the  field  director,  and  small  group  practice.  De¬ 
monstrations  by  group  members  in  front  of  the  group  proved  to  be 
embarrassing  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  team,  and  others  felt  that 
insufficient  time  had  been  spent  explaining  the  significance  of  some 
of  the  questions. 

Once  the  field  work  had  begun,  various  additional  and  spon¬ 
taneous  reactions  to  the  training  and  the  schedule  by  the  interview¬ 
ers  emerged.  Among  these  reactions,  the  burdens  of  both  the  length 
of  the  interview  and  the  pressure  of  time  were  perhaps  the  most 
frequent.  In  general,  the  writers  found  it  necessary  to  allay  anxiety, 
where  possible,  among  interviewers  regarding  their  efficiency,  which 
included  a  somewhat  rigid  over-conscientiousness  on  the  part  of 
many  in  the  beginning  of  the  field  work;  and,  toward  the  end  of 
the  interviewing  period,  to  attempt  to  mitigate  over-fatigue  and  bore¬ 
dom  on  their  part.  The  interviewers,  with  few  exceptions,  felt  that 
the  field  work  entailed  many  more  vicissitudes  than  they  had  ever 
been  led  to  expect  through  their  training.  Their  reaction  in  this 
regard  was  certainly  not  unjustified.  Their  problems  included  dif¬ 
ficult  terrain  (involving  actual  physical  danger);  hostile  initial  re¬ 
actions  of  a  number  of  respondents;  and  frequent  difficulty  in  the 
location  of  cases.  In  general,  these  difficulties  were  resolved  by  the 
interviewers  with  such  courage  and  perseverance  that  few  refusals 
by  respondents  were  encountered. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

Some  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  have  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  However,  as  all  studies  which  touch  on  the  intimate  details 
of  family  life  understandably  tend  to  be  surrounded  by  an  aura  of 
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misconceptions  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  investigators,  it  seems  ex¬ 
pedient  to  discuss  these  objectives  more  fully. 

The  primary  object  of  the  study  is  to  add  to  a  growing  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  institutional  factors  and  concomi¬ 
tant  attitudes  relating  to  fertility  in  different  cultures.  The  family, 
in  whatever  form  it  is  found,  is  the  most  closely  related  aspect  of 
social  structure  to  patterns  of  fertility.  It  is  therefore  in  the  study 
of  family  relationships  and  the  attitudes  which  arise  in  and  lend 
support  to  these  relationships  that  one  must  begin. 

Sexual  behaviour  is  a  necessary  part  of  family  relations  and  is 
obviously  connected  with  reproduction.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  structural  patterning  of  sexual  behaviour  in  Jamaica  was  of 
interest  to  the  present  investigators.  The  patterns  of  sexual  contact 
and  the  motivations  involved  in  these  patterns  are  connected  with 
the  number  of  children  ultimately  borne  or  desired.  For  instance, 
in  a  functional  and  strictly  non-invidious  sense,  human  beings  can 
be  thought  of  as  commodities,  and  children  are  no  exception.  In 
societies  where  youngsters  are  very  largely  economic  commodities, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  that  the  more  of  them  the  better.  In  so¬ 
cieties  where  children  tend  to  bring  almost  solely  emotional  or  psy¬ 
chological  ’Cturns,  there  may  or  may  not  be  this  attitude  of  strength 
in  numbers.  Also,  the  attitudes  toward  sexual  relations  help  to 
determine  the  potentialities  for  the  use  of  birth  control.  Is  sexual 
intercourse  viewed  as  being  positive  and  not  anxiety-provoking,  or 
negative  and  fraught  with  tabus  and  fears?  It  is  obvious  that  a  fac¬ 
tor  so  intimately  connected  with  sexual  relations  as  birth  control 
cannot  help  but  be  affected  by  attitudes  toward  sex  itself. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  schedule  (as  in  Puerto  Rico; 
sought  to  gain  information  on  sexual  patterns  and  attitudes.  It 
made  no  attempt  to  seek  information  as  to  sexual  practices,  tech¬ 
niques  of  intercourse  or  so-called  perversions.  The  securing  of  this 
latter  type  of  data  is  not  part  of  a  fertility  study;  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  is  to  add  to  the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  about  fertility. 
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LEVELS  OF  LIVING* 
By 

W.  F.  Maunder 


International  comparisons  of  welfare,  in  whatever  guise,  con¬ 
stitute  a  field  in  which  angels  might  well  fear  to  tread.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  the  international  committee  of  experts  (Professor  Raymond 
Firth,  Professor  P.  M.  Hauser,  Mr.  E,  V.  Hofsen,  Fr.  L.  J.  Lebret,  Mr, 
O.  A.  Morals  and  Dr.  V.  K.  R.  V.  Rao)  has  shown  itself  very  much 
alive  to  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  task  and,  in  one  sense,  this 
makes  the  Report’s  recommendations  and  conclusions  the  more  sur¬ 
prising.  On  the  other  hand  scant  attention  is  paid  to  the  philoso¬ 
phical  or  basic  theoretical  implications  of  the  undertaking  and  it  is 
only  by  ignoring  these  issues  that  such  an  optimistic  picture,  on  the 
whole,  could  be  conjured  up. 

In  the  last  resort,  belief  that  interpersonal  or  inter-gfoup  com¬ 
parisons  have  a  meaning  is  an  article  of  faith  and  springs  from  the 
common  sense  notion  that  one  can  and  does  talk  of  A  being  ‘better  off’ 
than  B.  But,  surely,  the  first  essential  for  serious  work  is  to  define 
the  problem  in  precise  terms,  a  procedure  which  in  practice  often 
yields  the  answer.  Of  the  latter,  though,  there  is  no  guarantee  and 
it  is  as  well  to  recognize  that  to  some  problems  there  may  be  no  solu¬ 
tion.  To  have  questioned  the  possibility  of  ‘squaring  the  circle’  might 
have  saved  two  millennia  of  wasted  effort. 

The  starting  point  of  the  Report  is  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  calls  for  the  promotion  of  ‘higher  standards  of  living’  and  its 
specific  purpose  is  to  clarify  this  concept  and  to  consider  the  problem 
of  measuring  both  levels  and  changes  in  levels  of  living  from  an  inter- 
.national  point  of  view.  The  practical  use  of  a  comparative  system  is 
seen  in  terms  of  assessing  the  need  for  and  the  results  of  the  various 
aid  programmes  of  the  international  agencies.  On  the  first  page  it  is 
recorded  that  “the  Committee,  from  the  onset,  recognized  that  the 
problems  .  .  .  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  defy  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  definitive  solution’’. 

A  small  matter  of  terminology  is  cleared  up  by  introducing  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  ‘levels’,  ‘standards’  and  ‘norms’  of  living.  The 

a  Report  on  International  Definition  and  Measiuement  of  Standards  and  Levels  of 
Living.  United  Nations  Publications,  New  York,  1954.  95  pp.  6/-, 
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second  and  third  terms  are  taken  as  referring  to  aspirations  about 
living  conditions  and  specifically  defined  conditions  (e.g.  minimum 
wages)  respectively.  They  are  both  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
Report,  partly  because  of  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  the  Committee  to  make  the  specific  value  judgments  involved.  The 
defined  field  of  the  study  is  hence  ‘levels  of  living’  and  this  “relates 
to  the  actual  living  conditions  of  a  people’’,  it  “should  have  reference 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  types  of  needs  and  wants’’  and  “the  Com¬ 
mittee  emphasized  .  .  .  that  ‘non-material’  factors  should  also  be  in¬ 
cluded’’.  The  Report  recognizes  that  in  practice  the  non-material 
factors  are  for  the  most  part  not  susceptible®  to  measurement  but, 
as  will  become  clear  below,  they  are  not  jettisoned  entirely.  The  re¬ 
ferences  quoted  are  the  sum  total  of  definition  of  the  level  of  living 
that  the  reviewer  has  been  able  to  trace,  apart  from  a  final  remark  in 
the  end  summary  that  “it  consists  in  large  measure  of  a  state  of  mind 
as  well  as  the  consumption  of  material  goods  and  services,  and  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  non-material  aspects  of  culture’’.  Of  the  theory  of  wel¬ 
fare  economics  and  its  relation  to  the  concept  under  review  there  is  no 
mention  except  implicitly  in  a  discussion  of  monetary  and  national 
income  measures. 

Some  space  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  certain  general  fea¬ 
tures.  Whilst  the  relation  of  living  conditions  to  their  cultural  con¬ 
tent  is  noted,  it  is  none  the  less  accepted  that  international  compari¬ 
sons  of  absolute  levels  must  be  evaluated  against  a  universal  value 
scheme. 

The  Committee,  it  appears,  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the 
search  for  a  single  aggregative  index  of  the  level  of  living  was  futile 
(it  quite  properly  rejected  national  income  estimates  for  this  pur¬ 
pose)  and  it  followed  the  lines  of  certain  earlier*  work  on  the  subject 
by  adopting  the  pluralistic  component  approach.  It  recommends  the 
evaluation  of  relative  levels  in  each  of  the  following  sub-groups; 
(i)  health,  including  demographic  conditions;  (ii)  food  and  nutrition; 
(hi)  education,  including  literary  and  skills;  (iv)  conditions  of  work; 
(v)  employment  situation;  (vi)  aggregate  consumption  and  saving; 
(vii)  transportation.  In  addition  it  adds  the  following  components 
although  anticipating  the  lack  of  suitable  quantitative  data:  (viu) 
housing;  (ix)  clothing;  (x)  recreation  and  entertainment;  (xi)  social 
security;  (xii)  human  freedom.  The  essentially  arbitrary  nature  of 
any  grouping  is  emphasized  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  can  be  judged 
only  in  relation  to  the  purpose  in  view,  in  this  case,  international  re¬ 
porting. 

Each  component  is  to  be  evaluated  by  the  use  of  a  set  of  indicators 

a  It  Is  intere^ng  to  noto  that  the  term  used  is  ‘unmanageable’  which  has  a  some¬ 
what  different  connotation  from  my  paraphrase. 
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and  the  choice  of  each  set  has  been  conditioned  by  the  availability 
of  suitable  data.  The  Committee  has  been  unable  to  find  suitable 
indicators  for  the  last  five  components  (Nos.  8-12)  and  in  the  end 
falls  back  on  the  use  of  descriptive  material. 

Finally,  whilst  rejecting  the  use  of  a  composite  index  by  aggre¬ 
gating  the  components,  the  committee  proposes  two  ‘synthetic  in¬ 
dicators’,  i.e.  two  groups  of  summary  indicators,  which  are  intended 
to  reflect  not  the  level  of  living,  but  one,  its  determinants  and,  the 
other,  the  rate  of  growth  of  its  determinants.  Both  of  them  are  based 
on  macro-economic  data.  The  possible  use  of  expectations  of  life 
as  a  third  synthetic  indicator  is  discussed.  Indeed,  the  Committee 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  significance  of  longevity 
as  repeated  mention  is  made  of  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  collection  of  the  basic  data  may  be  improved 
and  extended.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for  employing 
properly  designed  probability  sampling  methods  which,  although  this 
.should  be  unnecessary  by  now,  may  not  be  misplaced  in  a  Report 
of  this  nature. 

The  broad  conclusion  of  the  Report  is  that  the  methods  outlined 
should  be  and  can  be  meaningfully  applied;  it  is  clearly  intended  and 
recommended  that  member  countries  should  obtain  or  prepare  the 
necessary  data.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
the  Committee  had  no  false  hopes  about  the  practicability  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  application  of  even  its  priority  comparisons  for  a  majority 
of  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  General  Assembly’s  request  for 
annual  reports  on  differences  and  changes  in  levels  of  living  is  re¬ 
jected  and,  taking  into  account  the  manifold  difficulties,  the  cautious 
conclusion  is  that  a  general  report  should  not  be  attempted  more 
often  than  every  four  years. 

Despite  all  the  caveats  that  are  liberally  strewn  through  the  docu¬ 
ment,  the  impression  remains  that  there  is  a  strong  belief  in  the 
unlimited  possibilities  of  statistical  comparisons.  Given  series  of 
sufficient  refinement  and  plentitude,  the  Recording  Angel  can  shift 
his  office  to  Lake  Success.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  a  gross  and 
even  unwarranted  burlesque,  but  the  issue  is  of  such  basic  importance 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  light.  The  inability  to  recognize 
the  limitations  of  quantitative  analysis  is  precisely  the  thing  that  has 
created  distrust  of  statistical  methods  among  the  general  (educated) 
public  and  brought  suspicion  on  the  whole  of  the  social  sciences.  In 
fact,  of  course,  it  is  not  science  at  all  but  pseudo-science — a  wordy 
confusion  of  thought  clad  in  the  appurtenances  of  mock  scientific  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  opens  with  the  enquiry  “In  what 
does  the  Chief  Good  consist?’’  After  two  thousand  years  the  debate 
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continues  and  one  blinks  at  a  bland  proposal  to  answer  it  by  counting 
the  number  of  books  published  or  the  number  of  cinemas  in  existence, 
(Incidentally,  one  may  note  that  it  is  nowhere  proposed  to  count  the 
number  of  churches,  mosques,  temples  or  synagogues;  one  wonders 
why  not).  The  literature  on  welfare  economics  is  both  voluminous 
and  inconclusive  but  nobody  has  proposed  the  possibility  of  measuring 
anything  other  than  material  welfare;  even  within  this  restricted 
field  it  hasl  long  been  recognized  that  absolute^  levels  were  meaning¬ 
less  and  that  the  most  that  could  be  achieved  would  be  an  ordinal, 
ranking. 

The  basic  criticism  which  has  prompted  the  remarks  made  in 
the  previous  paragraph  is  that  nowhere  in  the  Report  is  the  meaning 
of  the  level  of  living  precisely  defined.  If  no  precise  definition  is 
given  then  one  can  only  interpret  by  inference.  To  be  told  that  it 
‘relates  to’  this  and  ‘has  reference’  to  the  other  does  not  take  us  very 
far.  Yet  when  we  are  told  (emphatically)  that  ‘non-material’  factors 
should  also  be  included  the  inference  of  the  general  drift  is  highly 
alarming.  The  confusion  of  thought  is  typified  by  the  statement 
quoted  above  that  the  level  of  living  consists  in  large  measure  of  a 
state  of  mind  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  material  goods!  Adding 
a  state  of  mind  to  eating  a  chocolate  bar  is  an  interesting  thought. 
Although,  of  course,  when  the  Report  is  dealing  with  technical  aspects 
it  has  no  lapse  from  sanity  and  repeatedly  emphasizes  the  non-additive 
nature  of  the  problem.  None  the  less  it  maintains  that  “it  is  possible 
to  get  near  enough  to  an  understanding’’  (of  the  level  of  living,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  all  its  aspects  ‘material’  as  well  as  ‘non-material’)  “to 
make  meaningful  a  certain  measure  of  comparison’’! 

One  need  not  wonder  that  the  Committee  shirked  the  job  of  say¬ 
ing  exactly  what  it  meant  by  its  titular  concept  but  one  does  wonder 
that  it  did  not  take  its  difficulty  as  a  warning  to  be  heeded.  Lack 
of  this  precaution  has  led  it  into  a  fundamentally  fallacious  position 
and  conceptually  its  conclusions  have  made  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded.  On  the  one  hand  the  Committee  clearly  perceives  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  an  aggregative  overall  comparison  but  if  that  is  true  for 
the  totality  how  is  it  any  less  true  for  a  sub-division,  how  does  the 
creation  of  water-tight  ‘components’  help  to  extricate  us  from  the 
paradox?  The  same  arguments  hold  within  each  component  and 
then  the  problem  is  taken  back  a  step  further  to  sub-components.  The 
reductio  ad  absurdum  is  apparent. 

In  this  situation  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  admitted  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  actual  indicators  that  “in  some  cases,  it  is  not  even  obvious 
which  end  of  the  scale  should  be  considered  as  representing  the  higher 

a  Although  the  Report  refers  many  times  to  absolute  levels  it  is  never  explained  in 
what  sense  any  of  the  proposed  indicators  is  capable  of  measuring  the  absolute  level 
of  a  component. 
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level  of  living”.  It  might  be  added  that  doubt  is  possible  with  res¬ 
pect  to  more  of  the  indicators  than  the  Committee  envisages.  An 
interesting  case  is  that  of  the  expectations  of  life;  the  Report  has 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  that,  other  things  being  equals  a  long  life 

means  a  better  level  of  living  than  a  short  life.  In  the  first  place, 

even  taking  this  statement  as  it  stands,  it  appears  a  non  sequitur 
whether  ‘level’  is  understood  quantitatively  or  qualitatively.  It  would 
appear  to  be  the  same  case  that  Frankel  (1)  has  argued  to  be  a  con¬ 
fusion  Of  two  different  logical  categories;  length  of  life  is  a  rule  of  the 
game  and  level  of  living  represents  the  points  scored.  Regarded  in  a 
strict  quantitative  sense,  the  point  is  obvious — a  statement  about  the 
area  of  a  tank  implies  nothing  about  the  level  of  the  water,  it  contains. 
If  we  cease  to  think  in  terms  of  groups  and  averages,  it  is  unexception¬ 
able  to  argue  that  an  individual’s  present  state  of  mind  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  future  expectations;  but  no  individual  can  know  the  span 
of  his  years,  and  even  were  he  so  statistically  erudite  it  is  highly  ques¬ 
tionable  to  assess  his  reaction  to  a  probability  distribution.  In  the 
second  place,  the  ceteris  yaribus  clause  is  all-important.  In  practice 
other  things  are  not  equal  and  without  any  method  of  combining  or 
off-setting  different  factors  (which  is  what  the  non-additive  nature 
of  the  problem  implies)  the  test  would  be  valueless  even  if  valid.  Of 
course,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  these  criticisms  in  no 
way  contradict  the  common  sense  view  that  people  by  and  large  wish 
for  long  life;  the  point  at  issue  is  whether  this  common  sense  view 
has  any  relevance  to  a  concept  of  welfare  or  level  of  living  which 
involves  both  ‘material’  and  ‘non-material’  factors. 

Another  indicator  about  which  the  Report  has  few  reservations 
IS  that  of  literacy.  It  is  true  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Committee 
was  aware  of  the  technical  difficulties  (to  the  extent  of  doubting 
whether  “these  problems  can  be  taken  care  of  in  international  com¬ 
parisons  of  a  statistical  character”)  but  its  faith  in  the  ultimate 
significance  of  the  measure  is  undimmed.  “Literacy  in  itself  may  be  a 
direct  indicator  of  the  level  at  which  individuals  are  able  to  live,  in  a 
non-material  sense’’  (my  italics) .  It  is  clear  that  literacy  is  an  extreme¬ 
ly  important,  if  not  essential,  characteristic  of  the  working  force  of  a 
western  industrialized  society  but  in  this  aspect,  it  is  for  present  pur¬ 
poses,  one  with  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring.  The  question  of 
what  possible  meaning  literacy  by  itself  has  as  a  measure  of  a  level 
of  living  is  not  only  obscure  but  unanswerable.  Other  fa'ctors  cer- 
'tainly  have  to  be  taken  into  account  and,  once  again,  there  is  no  way 
cf  doing  so  except  by  an  individual  value  judgment.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  bring  in  Rousseau’s  happy  savage  but  it  may  well  be  asked 

a  This  important  qualification  is  not  inserted  in  the  text  (p.3)  but  it  may  be  under¬ 
stood. 
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if  literacy  (whether  employed  for  reading  gangster  stories  or  Shake¬ 
speare)  is  a  fair  exchange  for  troubadours  and  story  tellers.  There 
can  be  no  objective  answer.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  a  child  has  not 
had  the  benefit  of  an  elementary  school  education  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  he  has  not  had  alternative  opportunities  of  acquiring 

a  different  fund  of  knowledge  or  set  of  tools  in  the  folklore  of  his 
community,  the  study  of  nature  or  the  traditional  arts  and  crafts  of 
his  society.  Let  it  be  emphasized  again  that  such  ideas  were  very 

much  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Committee;  worse  than  ignorance  is 
its  bland  belief  that  such  difficulties  arise  from  imperfections  of  the 
data  and  that  if  only  enough  inter-related  series  could  be  obtamed, 
they  would  yield  a  significant  answer  in  terms  of  ‘non-material’  levels 
of  living. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  the  way  out  from  the  impasse  created 
by  the  uncertainty  in  the  meaning  of  indicators  which  the  Committee 
adopted.  At  every  point  where  such  difficulties  become  apparent  the 
solution  is  a  call  for  descriptive  background  material  to  illuminate 
the  limitation  and  context  of  the  statistical  data.  In  view  of  its  be¬ 
lief  in  the  practicability  of  comparisons  the  conclusion  is  not  sur¬ 
prising;  descriptive  methods  are  a  short  term  substitute  pending  the 
perfection  rf  statistical  data.  In  fact,  in  the  short  run  the  com¬ 
parisons  will  be  so  overlaid  by  descriptive  material  that  interpreta¬ 
tion  will  remain  a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  If  ever  the  ‘per¬ 
fect’  data  were  produced  they  would  still  be  useless,  it  has  been 
argued,  for  ultimate  welfare  assessments. 

As  important  as  the  question  of  definition,  and  inseparable 
therefrom  is  the  question  of  what  purpose  international  evalu¬ 
ation  and  comparisons  are  designed  to  serve.  Here  again  the  Report 
is  not  as  specific  as  one  would  have  wished;  in  general  terms  it  is 
clear  that  the  undertaking  stems  from  a  need  to  assess  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Nations’  assistance  programmes  to  underdeveloped  areas.  Exact¬ 
ly  how  the  evaluation  of  any  one  component  is  intended  to  assist  the 
policy  formulation  of  international  agencies  is  never  explained.  One 
would  be  incredulous  to  learn,  for  example,  that  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization  would  base  decisions  of  any  type,  concerning  an 
application  for  aid  on  the  five  indicators  of  the  food  and  nutrition 
component.  Such  data  are,  no  doubt,  germane  and,  one  feels  sure, 
are  already  used  together  with  a  mass  of  other  information  which 
defies  summary.  One  is  driven  to  conclude  that  their  use  would  be 
mainly  in  ‘global  strategy’,  in  an  overall  allocation  of  resources 
among  competing  claimants  for  aid.  Even  so,  such  decisions  must 
remain  a  matter  of  policy  and  can  never  become  automatic,  as  in  the 
case  of  wage  rates  tied  to  a  retail  price  index. 

In  view  of  the  Report’s  reticence  on  these  matters  it  is  hard  to 
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discover  concrete  uses  of  the  system  proposed  but  it  is  even  harder 
to  understand  the  need  for  entering  at  all  into  the  rarefied  atmos¬ 
phere  of  welfare  comparisons.  It  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  and  much  safer  to  confine  attention  purely  to  physical  aspects 
and  recognize  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  ultimately  important 
things,  such  as  how  good,  happy,  contented  or  satisfied  people  are. 

At  many  points  the  Report  considers  the  question  of  whether 
certain  indicators  measure  ‘availability’  rather  than  ‘utilization’;  it  is 
the  latter  which  is  thought  the  significant  quantity.  One  may  won¬ 
der  whether  this  is  not  the  key  to  the  riddle.  Possibly  the  twist 
which  is  sought  would  be  this:  throw  overboard  the  whole  idea  of 
measuring  ‘utilization’ — anyway,  it  is  a  confused  half-way  house  to 
measuring  ultimate  satisfactions — and  set  out  to  measure  available 
resources.  It  immediately  rids  us  of  the  indefinable  ‘non-material’ 
factors.  ‘Availabilities’  must  run  in  terms  of  physical  goods  and 
services.  The  objective  can  be  defined  quite  unambiguously  as  com¬ 
piling  a  specified  list  of  goods  and  services  available  for  consumption; 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  list  should  be  called  the  ‘level 
of  living’.  It  may  be  noted  however,  that  the  goods  and  services  re¬ 
ferred  to  need  not  be  only  those  with  monetary  value;  for  example., 
within  the  health  component,  length  of  life  could  be  regarded  as  an 
available  resource.  Next,  there  is  no  need  for  any  value  scheme  in 
interpretation,  either  universal  or  local;  within  each  component  com¬ 
parisons  would  be  simply  with  reference  to  some  minimum  standard. 
Such  minimum  standards  would  be  determined  ideally  with  regard 
to  objective,  factual  knowledge.  Food  and  nutrition  represent  a  com¬ 
ponent  where  this  is  largely  possible.  If  necessary,  the  standard 
could  be  quite  arbitary  provided  it  discriminated  into  two  groups,  i.e. 
those  qualifying  for  a  particular  type  of  aid  and  those  not  qualifying 
It  would  not  matter  that  the  knowledge  were  imperfect  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  approximate;  indeed  they  might  be  expected  to  change  over  time. 
A  system  of  this  kind  should  be  adequate  for  international  agencies 
to  determine  overall  need,  to  formulate  its  policies  in  aid  distribution 
and  to  assess  progress. 

This  alternative  is  crudely  sketched  but  the  essence  of  the  idea 
should  be  clear;  it  is  mainly  a  radical  change  in  conceptual  approach. 
Beyond  a  ruthless  elimination  of  ‘non-material’  factors,  it  is  thought 
that  it  would  involve  little  change  in  substance  from  the  Committee’s 
suggested  procedures;  it  would  however,  profoundly  modify  inter¬ 
pretation. 
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Agriculture  in  British  Guiana:  Census,  1952,  Vol.  1.  No.  1.  By  O.  P. 

Blaich.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

This  publication  embodies  the  results  of  an  extensive  sample 
survey  of  agriculture  undertaken  in  1951-52  by  the  Economics  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  British  Guiana  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Economist,  Mr.  O.  P.  Blaich,  the  author.  The 
scope  of  the  publication,  however,  goes  beyond  the  results  of  this 
survey,  and  includes  statistical  series  for  the  preceding  ten  years, 
based  on  previously  existing  estimates. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  this  study  because  it  exemplifies 
the  possibilities  of  sampling  techniques  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
lack  of  quantitative  and  descriptive  information  regarding  agricul¬ 
ture  in  “underdeveloped”  territories,  and  particularly  regarding  pea¬ 
sant  agriculture  with  its  peculiar  complexities  and  special  statistical 
problems.  Previous  work  of  the  same  kind  has  recently  been  done  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Jamaica,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  use  of 
scientific  sampling  methods  in  agricultural  and  sociological  research 
is  destined  to  increase  rapidly  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  geographic  features  of  the  inhabited  area  of  British  Guiana 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  survey  work.  The  vast  majority  of 
farms  are  located  on  a  strip  of  nearly  flat  land  along  the  coast 
There  is  a  convenient  ready-made  stratification  into  districts  and  sub¬ 
districts,  and  the  drainage  canals  provide  further  sub-division  into 
small  units  which  facilitate  field  work  by  reducing  the  danger  of 
omissions  and  overlapping. 

A  simple  stratified  systematic  sample  was  adopted  consisting  of 
all  farms  over  100  acres  and  one-fifth  of  the  farms  of  1-100  acres.  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  include  farms  under  1  acre  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  inclusion,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  value  of 
agricultural  produce  during  the  year. 

The  farms  to  be  enumerated  were  selected  by  a  simple  systematic 
process  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  frame. 
The  farms  were  visited  in  a  roughly  pre-determined  order  of  visitation. 
All  farms  over  100  acres  were  selected  for  enumeration  together  with 
every  fifth  farm  under  100  acres.  This  very  generous  sampling  frac¬ 
tion  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  farms  involved  the  enumeration  of 
about  6,000  farms,  a  task  of  some  magnitude,  since  the  schedule  con¬ 
tained  no  less  than  260  questions  (in  general  about  100  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  applicable  to  the  individual  farm  under  review). 
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As  indicated  below,  the  scope  of  the  schedule  is  comprehensive 
and  ambitious.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
courage  and  determination  displayed  in  attempting  and  carrying 
through  a  survey  so  extensive  in  size  and  comprehensive  in  subject 
matter,  with  such  limited  technical  resources. 

In  view  of  the  large  size  of  the  sample  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
for  the  enumeration  to  be  done  entirely  or  mainly  by  the  agricultural 
field  staff,  an  arrangement  which  has  several  advantages  in  view  of 
the  specialized  problems  of  agricultural  statistics  in  territories  such 
as  British  Guiana. 

Instead,  the  agricultural  extension  officers  acted  as  supervisors  to 
the  large  body  of  enumerators.  A  comprehensive  traL.-.ii:g  manual 
was  issued  to  the  supervisors,  and  enumerators  were  tested  by  pre¬ 
pared  questions  before  being  employed.  Despite  these  worthy  efforts, 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  agricultural  statistics  in 
similar  territories  will  recognize  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  high 
level  of  enumeration  efficiency  from  enumerators  of  a  low  average 
standard  of  education  with  such  a  large  volume  of  work  to  imdertake, 
having  in  mind  the  special  problems  of  suspicion  and  conservatism 
on  the  part  of  peasant  farmers,  coupled  with  all  the  real  complexities 
of  the  situation  which  the  schedule  is  designed  to  depict.  The  result 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  likely  magnitude  of 
non-sampling  errors,  whether  biased  or  random.  In  effect,  by  selecting 
so  large  a  sample,  the  recognized  dangers  associated  with  an  agricul¬ 
tural  census  in  West  Indian  conditions  have  not  been  significantly 
reduced.  The  special  possibilities  of  sampling  as  a  means  of  facilita¬ 
ting  greater  concentration  on  the  selection  of  qualified  enumerators 
and  more  detailed  attention  to  the  process  of  enumeration,  have  not 
been  substantially  utilized.  It  is  wiser  in  general  to  limit  the  sample 
size  to  dimensions  which  make  it  possible  to  ensure  a  high  degree  of 
enumeration  efficiency. 

The  author’s  own  statement  of  the  factors  affecting  the  reliabi¬ 
lity  of  the  estimates  on  pages  2-4  shows  some  confusion  of  thought 
regarding  the  effect  of  sample  size  on  random  sampling  errors  and 
biases.  In  this  connection  the  tables  on  pages  3-4  showing  random 
sampling'  errors  are  useful,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  limits  of 
error  are  given  in  terms  of  a  single  standard  error  instead  of  the 
conventional  limits  of  approximately  two  standard  errors,  that  is, 
the  limits  recorded  have  been  based  on  a  probability  of  only  about  .33 
instead  of  the  conventional  probability  of  .05.  When  this  is  borne  in 
mind  it  will  be  recognized  that  most  of  the  data  for  districts  and 
sub-districts  presented  in  the  appendix  are  of  very  low  precision.  This 
data  was  however  included  as  a  guide  to  agricultural  extension 
officers  in  their  local  operations. 
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Despite  these  limitations  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  present 
stage  of  agricultural  statistics  in  British  Guiana  the  results  of  the 
survey  represent  a  substantial  advance  in  agricultural  statistics  in 
that  colony 

The  crop  review  provided  in  Section  II,  on  the  basis  of  previously 
existing  estimates  for  the  years  1942-1951,  forms  a  useful  background 
to  the  study. 

Section  III  describes  the  pattern  of  land  utilization,  the  condition 
of  occupied  farm  lands,  the  racial  origin  and  ages  of  farm  operators 
and  the  tenure,  size  distribution  and  degrees  of  fragmentation  of  the 
farms.  This  section  is  very  useful  for  purposes  of  international  com¬ 
parison,  and  the  expected  magnitude  of  error  in  these  items  is  unlikely 
to  be  great  enough  to  affect  the  general  picture  presented.  The  same 
is  unfortunately  not  true  of  Section  IV  dealing  with  crops.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  how  far  the  enumerators  were  able  to  obtain  reliable  data 
on  acreages,  and  more  so  on  annual  production,  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
visit.  The  acreage  of  rice,  however,  should  be  fairly  reliable  because 
of  the  economic  importance  of  the  crop,  its  limitation  to  flat  lands 
and  its  relative  freedom  from  the  complications  of  mixed  cropping. 
As  regards  production  data,  the  results  would  depend  largely  on  the 
method  of  treatment  of  abnormal  entries.  If  alterations  of  apparently 
abnormal  entries  were  kept  to  a  minimum,  the  production  data  will 
tend  to  reflect  any  general  biases  upwards  or  downwards  in  the  esti¬ 
mating  of  production.  The  size  and  direction  of  the  biases  would 
vary  from  crop  to  crop.  If  on  the  other  hand  there  was  intensive 
scrutinizing  of  entries  and  adjustment  of  abnormal  entries,  the  ten¬ 
dency  would  be  for  the  yields  per  unit  area  to  be  forced  towards  an 
arbitrarily  chosen  range.  The  problem  of  obtaining  production  data 
is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  crops  of  which  the  major  pro¬ 
duct  is  consumed  on  the  farm  or  sold  through  imorganized  channels 
such  as  small  local  markets.  The  difficulty  also  varies  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  period  of  harvesting.  Plantains,  cassavas,  tannias, 
yarns  and  other  root  crops  are  well  known  examples  of  crops  with 
protracted  reaping  periods,  and,  as  it  happens,  they  are  also  crops 
which  are  predominantly  marketed  through  unorganized  channels. 

In  respect  of  acreage,  the  attainment  of  reliable  estimates,  and 
indeed  the  very  meaning  of  acreage  estimates,  is  complicated  by  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  mixed  cropping.  The  problem  of  mixed  crop¬ 
ping  has  recently  received  considerable  attention  at  international 
statistical  conferences,  and  has  been  treated  at  length  by  Hunt  (1)  and 
others.  There  still  appears  to  be  no  solution  which  is  widely  appli¬ 
cable  to  extensive  surveys,  but  if  statisticians  bear  in  mind  that  what 
is  primarily  required  is  information  of  practical  meaning  and  value, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  help  of  modem  sampling  techniques  a 
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folution  can  be  found  in  each  territory  by  taking  account  of  all  the 
relevant  local  conditions.  In  the  present  case  a  distinction  was  evi¬ 
dently  made  between  “solid  plantings”  and  “  scattered  plantings”,  as 
indicated  in  the,  definitions  given  on  page  5,  but  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  acreage  of  each  was  combined  to  arrive  at  the  acreages  presented 
m  the  tables. 

Livestock  numbers  are  less  prone  to  errors  of  estimation  and 
memory  than  crop  data,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the 
general  reliability  of  the  data  on  livestock  in  Section  V.  Of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  this  section  are  the  proportions  which  can  be  estimated 
from  the  tables,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  text.  For 
example,  the  tables  reveal  that  annual  consumption  of  milk  in  British 
Guiana  in  1952  was  just  under  40  pints  per  capita.  This  makes  in¬ 
teresting  comparison  with  the  estimate  of  40  pints  per  capita  m  the 
sister  colony  of  Jamaica,  270  pints  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  300 
pints  in  the  United  States.  Similarly  the  average  milk  production  per 
cow  per  annum  was  indicated  to  be  about  600  quarts  per  annum  as 
compared  to  750  quarts  per  annum  in  Jamaica.  Slaughtering  percen¬ 
tages  for  cattle,  pigs  and  goats  can  also  be  derived  from  the  tables 
presented.  By  this  means  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  num¬ 
bers  of  pigs  and  goats  have  been  considerably  under-estimated,  un¬ 
less  for  some  unusual  reason  the  slaughterings  have  been  heavily  over¬ 
estimated.  The  estimated  egg  production  of  38  eggs  per  hen,  though 
subject  to  wide  errors  of  estimation,  indicates  the  low  level  at  which 
the  poultry  industry  is  carried  on  in  West  Indian  territories  (as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  tropical  world).  Existing  statistics  for  Ja¬ 
maica  indicate  a  production  of  about  60  eggs  per  hen  per  annum. 

Section  VI  on  farm  business  represents  a  very  enterprising  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  information  which  is  recognized  to  be  difficult  in  the 
best  of  circumstances,  because  of  the  absence  of  farm  accounts  and 
the  conservatism  of  farmers  in  dealing  with  financial  matters.  The 
difficulty  is  greater  when  the  enumerators  do  not  have  the  special 
advantage  of  being  agricultural  extension  officers  or  other  persons 
likely  to  gain  the  confidence  of  farmers.  Nevertheless  the  general 
structure  of  farm  receipts  and  farm  payments  on  a  percentage  basis 
is  less  subject  to  error  than  the  absolute  values  of  each  component 
item,  and  may  at  least  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  other  West 
Indian  territories  and  with  the  data  from  more  highly  capitalized  agri¬ 
cultural  communities.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  for  many  years 
to  come  one  of  the  main  values  of  agricultural  statistics  from  the  in¬ 
ternational  viewpoint,  and  to  a  less  extent  for  national  purposes,  will 
be  to  depict  the  structure  of  different  phases  of  a  country’s  agricul¬ 
ture  such  as  those  above  mentioned.  The  study  of  farm  costings  over 
a  number  of  years  has  led  to  a  similar  view  in  regard  to  this  field  of 
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study  also,  that  is,  that  costing  studies  have  value  as  providing  the 
picture  of  the  cost  structure  and  its  changes  rather  than  as  a  source 
of  absolute  cost  at  any  time  or  place. 

The  value  of  proportion  data  increases  the  possible  useful¬ 
ness  of  inaccurate  basic  estimates,  but  it  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  shelter  behind  this  encouraging  viewpoint.  If  sample  sur¬ 
veys  are  to  make  the  contribution  to  agricultural  statistics  which  they 
seem  likely  to  make  in  underdeveloped  territories,  it  is  essential  that 
the  large  problems  encoimtered  in  the  enumerator-respondent  phases 
of  survey  work  should  be  faced  squarely  and  approached  in  a  realistic 
manner.  It  is  easy  but  dangerous  to  assume  that  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  design  and  computation  reduce  the  need  for 
guarding  against  errors  in  enumeration.  At  the  present  stage  of  sur¬ 
vey  work  in  underdeveloped  territories  and  probably  elsewhere,  these 
other  problems  are  the  more  important  sources  of  error. 


“Agristat”. 
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The  Farmefs  Guide.  Published  by  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society, 

with  the  help  and  collaboration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  University  Press,  Glasgow,  1954,  835  pp. 

The  Farmer’s  Guide  is  a  text  book  of  tropical  agriculture  prepared 
and  published  by  the  Jamaica  Agricultural  Society  with  the  help  and 
co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  object  of  the 
Guide  is  an  ambitious  one.  It  “attempts  to  provide  the  information 
or  to  show  the  source  of  information  in  relation  to  all  the  approved 
techniques  of  agriculture  known  in  Jamaica,  and  has  been  compiled 
from  the  results  of  the  thought  and  practice  of  over  half  a  century; 
and  now  attempts  to  provide  in  concise  but  authoritative  form  the 
information  needed  by  farmers  for  the  work  of  further  development 
ahead”. 

It  appears  to  the  reviewer  that  this  attempt  has  been  largely 
successful.  The  800  pages  of  text  provide  a  comprehensive  and  up 
to  date  treatment  as  regards  both  topics  and  their  presentation. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  17  chapters  dealing  with  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  including  the  characteristics  of  the  land,  its 
treatment  by  cultivation,  manuring,  irrigation,  reclamation;  the 
characteristics  of  grass  and  forage  crops,  the  management  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  pastures,  tree  planting  and  plant  propagation.  Part  two 
treats  of  all  the  important  field  crops  grown  in  Jamaica.  Part  three  is 
concerned  with  flower  gardening.  In  part  four  there  are  two  chapters. 
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one  devoted  to  cattle  and  dairying,  the  other  to  small  stock  and 
poultry.  Pests  and  diseases  of  importance  td  agriculture  in  Jamaica 
are  dealt  with  in  part  five.  The  appendices  contain  miscellaneous, 
information,  including  a  treatment  of  Jamaica’s  economic  problems 
and  data  of  the  First  Land  Improvement  Area. 

Material  in  the  Farmer’s  Guide  has  been  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
sources  both  inside  and  outside  Jamaica.  For  this  reason  two  im¬ 
pressions  one  gets  in  reading  the  book  are  especially  noteworthy.  In 
the  first  place,  the  material  has  been  used  in  a  way  constantly  to 
illuminate  the  Jamaican  scene.  And  secondly,  the  whole  reads  sur¬ 
prisingly  smoothly.  It  would  be  possible  to  criticise  the  Guide  for 
not  going  far  enough  in  the  treatment  of  certain  subjects.  (For  in¬ 
stance,  no  information  is  given  on  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  yam) . 
But  the  compilers  seem  to  have  collected  all  the  reliable,  relevant  and 
important  information  which  is  available;  any  important  omissions 
are  evidence  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  An  agricultural 
economist  is  bound  to  notice  the  considerable  body  of  work  which 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  farm  plan¬ 
ning. 

Glasgow  University  Press  has  done  a  handsome  job  in  printing 
the  Guide;  both  text  and  line  drawings  are  excellent.  Unfortunately 
some  very  pretty  colour  photographs  of  soil  conservation  and  the  black 
and  white  photographs  of  pasture  and  forage  crops  are  not  at  all  clear. 

This  book  will  be  of  value  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  learning 
about  agriculture  in  a  country  such  as  Jamaica. 

D.  T.  Edwards. 
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A  Seminar  on  Group  Conflict  organized  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research  took  place  at  the  university  from  August  9  to  13.  Papers 
were  read  on  various  aspects  of  social  relations  by  S.  F.  Collins,  Douglas 
Manley,  Sidney  Mintz,  Edward  Seaga,  Howard  S.  Becker,  D.  G.  J.  Matthews 
and  Lloyd  Braithwalte.  It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  these  papers  will  be 
re-drafted  for  publication  in  Social  and  Economic  Studies. 


Conference  on  Education  and  Small-Farming.  The  Director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  H.  D.  Huggins,  and  D.  T.  Edwards,  Research  Fellow,  attended  a 
Conference  on  the  above  subject  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  from  October  6  to 
15,  The  Conference  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
and  delegates  attended  from  most  Caribbean  countries  as  well  as  from  the 
metropolitan  countries  concerned  and  organizations  such  as  the  United 
Nations,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  etc.  Four  main  subjects  came  under  dis¬ 
cussions;  (i)  the  social  and  economic  background  of  the  problem;  (ii)  the 
school  in  relation  to  the  community  (dealt  with  by  the  educationists  at¬ 
tending);  (iii)  problems  of  small  scale  farming  (dealt  with  by  the  agricul¬ 
turists);  (iv)  education  for  community  development  (in  which  both  interests 
joined). 


Survey  into  Employment  in  Barbados.  In  this  coming  enquiry  another 
major  work  of  practical  research  is  being  initiated.  G.  E.  Cumper  of  the 
Research  Staff  has  already  made  preliminary  arrangements,  and  visited  the 
island  in  September  for  this  purpose.  Terms  of  reference  apply  specifically 
to  unemployment  among  young  persons  as  the  Government  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  recruitment  to  the  labour  force  of  sections  in  this  group  is 
hampered  by  certain  conditions.  The  Survey  will  begin  in  January  1955  and 
will  proceed  on  the  basis  of  modern  sampling  methods.  Mr.  Cumper  is  likely 
to  receive  assistance  from  Government  officials  and  school-teachers,  as  did 
K.  H.  Straw  in  his  Survey  of  Income  and  Consumption  Patterns  in  Barbados. 


The  Family  Budget  and  Employment  Enquiry  which  has  been  undertaken 
under  the  direction  of  W.  F.  Maunder,  Research  Fellow,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  now  reached  the  stage  of  analysis  of  the 
statistics  collected.  The  method  adopted  was  that  known  as  the  stratified 
cluster  sampling  technique.  Three  samples  were  taken  over  a  period  of  one 
year,  the  last  having  been  recently  completed. 


A  sample  Emigration  Enquiry  was  made  during  October,  covering  800  per¬ 
sons  leaving  for  the  United  Kingdom  by  boat  and  by  air.  A  questionnaire  was 
devised  with  a  view  to  acquiring  basic  data  to  determine  the  type  of  person 
emigrating.  This  enquiry  was  carried  out  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research,  again  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Maunder  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  with  the  use  of  some  of  the  staff 
from  that  Department.  F\ill  co-operation  was  forthcoming  from  all  travellers. 
The  statistics  acquired  are  in  process  of  analysis. 


A  Survey  of  Public  Finance  in  the  British  Caribbean  territories  (including 
British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras)  is  at  present  being  carried  out  on  behalf 
of  the  Colonial  Office  and  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research  by  A.  R.  Prest,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  University  lecturer  in  Economics,  assisted  by  W.  G.  Demas,  a 
Trinidadian  research  student  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  The  Survey  is 
principally  a  statistical  one,  and  is  aimed  at  facilitating  comparisons  betweeii 
the  different  territories.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  Dr.  Prest  and 
Mr.  Demas  visited  several  of  the  territories  concerned.  At  the  beginning  of 
September  Dr.  Prest  returned  to  Cambridge,  while  Mr.  Demas  is  remaining  in 
the  West  Indies  until  April  1955  to  continue  the  enquiry.  . 
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National  Income  and  Accounts.  The  Institute  was  fortunate  to  have,  in 
this  particular  field  of  investigation,  the  assistance  during  the  year  of  Mr. 
Dudley  Seers,  Lecturer  in  Statistics,  Oxford  University.  Mr.  Seers  has  been 
seconded  for  the  past  year  to  the  Division  of  Economic  Stability  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  United  Nations.  On  two  occasions  he  visited  Jamaica  and  collaborated 
most  rewardingly  with  the  staff  of  the  Institute  in  statistical  matters  generally, 
and  specifically  in  the  compilation  of  national  accounts. 


Yale  Inter-disciplinary  Project.  Three  students  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Sidney  W.  Mintz,  Lecturer  in  Social  Anthropology  at  Yale  University,  car¬ 
ried  out  field  projects  as  had  been  done  in  previous  years.  Dr.  Mintz  himself 
made  some  investigations  into  the  Jamaican  marketing  system,  a  paper  on 
which  subject  he  presented  at  the  Seminar  held  in  August,  while  two  others 
of  the  party  carried  out  research  among  fishing  village  communities — cin  en¬ 
tirely  new  field. 


Fttlbright  Awards.  Professor  Andrew  W.  Lind,  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
the  University  of  Hawaii  is  the  latest  of  a  number  of  Fulbright  scholars  to  be 
associated  with  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  in  some  form 
of  social  research.  He  is  expected  to  arrive  towards  the  end  of  January  and 
his  subject  will  be  an  enquiry  into  “The  Social  Adjustment  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  British  West  Indies.”  FVarmer  scholars  included  Professor  Morley  Ayearst, 
whose  research  took  the  form  of  an  enquiry  into  West  Indian  political  partie.s 
(and  who  published  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  Vol.  3  No.  2  of  Social  and 
Economic  Studies),  and  Professor  William  Knowles,  Asst.  Professor  in 
Economics  at  Michigan  State  College,  who  was  Interested  in  labour  relations 
and  Trade  Unions. 


Dr.  S.  F.  Collins,  Lecturer  in  Social  Anthropology  at  Edinburgh  has  recently 
returned  to  the  United  Kingdom  after  spending  six  months  in  Jamaica  where 
he  was  engaged  on  an  intensive  study  into  social  mobility  in  a  localized  com¬ 
munity  in  the  island.  The  result  of  his  researches  is  likely  to  appear  In  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Professor  W.  M.  MacMillan,  Director  of  Colonial  Studies  at  St.  Andrew’s 
University,  has  recently  come  to  the  University  as  Professor  of  History  for 
the  period  of  a  year  while  Professor  J.  H.  Parry  is  away  on  his  visiting  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  Harvard  University.  Professor  MacMillan  is  no  stranger  to  the  West 
Indies.  His  book  “Warning  to  the  West  Indies”  which  came  out  in  1934  is 
still  one  of  the  most  notable  works  of  appraisal  of  conditions  in  the  Caribbean. 
It  is  even  more  remarkable  that  this  book  appeared  as  early  as  1934  before 
most  people  observed  the  signs  of  coming  disturbance. 


Andrew  Pearse,  Extra-Mural  Representative  in  Trinidad,  has  been  released 
from  the  duties  of  that  post  for  a  period  to  become  Staff  Tutor  in  local  studies, 
in  which  capacity  he  will  marshal  local  research  resources,  utilizing  and  cor¬ 
relating  the  services  of  persons  with  specialized  knowledge  of  local  lore. 

F.  R.  Augier  arrived  in  November  to  take  up  his  study  of  Crown  Colony 
government  in  Jamaica  from  1865-1885,  for  which  he  has  received  a  grant 
from  the  Colonial  Social  Science  Research  Council.  Dr.  Augier  took  his  M.A. 
at  St.  Andrew’s  University  in  1949  and  has  since  undertaken  rese3rch  under 
Prof.  W.  M.  Macmillan.  He  expects  to  be  here  for  a  period  of  fifteen  months. 

Staff 

M.  G.  Smith,  Research  Fellow  of  the  Institute  has  been  awarded  the 
Wellcome  Medal  for  Anthropological  Research,  1953,  for  his  paper  entitled: 
“Secondary  Marriage  in  Northern  Nigeria.”  The  medal  is  awarded  annually 
for  the  best  piece  of  original  research  in  connection  with  social  anthropology 
Early  publication  of  Dr.  Smith’s  study  of  the  Hausa  economy  of  Zaria  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  Colonial  Social  Science  Research  Council  who  financed  this  re¬ 
search  will  probably  issue  the  manuscript  in  their  series  Colonial  Research 
Publications.  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Smith  spent  18  months  in  Zaria  province  making 
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a  socio-economic  survey  of  the  Hausa  in  1949-50,  workinj?  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Professor  Daryll  Forde,  of  University  Coilege,  London. 

“Baba  of  Karo,  A  woman  of  the  (Muslim  Hausa”  is  the  name  of  an  auto¬ 
biographical  study  of  an  old  lady’s  life  in  Zaria,  Northern  Nigeria,  which  has 
recently  been  published  in  London  by  Faber  and  Faber  lor  Mrs.  Mary  Smith. 
Her  husband,  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith,  has  contributed  an  introduction  and  notes 
to  the  text.  Professor  Daryll  Forde  has  written  the  preface. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research  is  Raymond  T.  Smith.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  working 
on  a  study  of  family  structure  in  the  Negro  communities  of  the  rural  areas  of 
British  Guiana  \mder  the  academic  supervision  of  Professor  Meyer  Fortes  of 
Cambridge  University.  For  the  next  lew  months  he  will  be  preparing  the 
manuscript  of  this  study  for  publication  as  a  book,  after  which  he  intends 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  social  structure  of  the  East  Indian  communities 
of  British  Guiana. 

K.  H.  Straw,  some  of  whose  findings  on  research  into  income  and  con¬ 
sumption  in  Barbados  have  appeared  in  this  Journal  has  recently  resigned 
from  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research,  having  received  an  ap- 

8 ointment  at  the  Institute  of  Statistics  at  Oxford,  However,  the  Journal  is 
kely  to  publish  in  later  issues  some  more  of  his  work  on  his  enquiry  in  Bar¬ 
bados. 

Lloyd  Braithwalte  attended  a  Conference  on  Race  Relations  at  Hawaii 
University  from  June  28  to  July  23,  as  a  special  visitor.  His  paper,  on  Social 
Stratification  which  appeared  in  Vol.  2,  Nos.  2  and  3  of  Social  and  Economic 
Studies  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  this  sphere  of  studies. 


Visitors 

Among  t'^e  many  visitors  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research 
has  been  fortunate  to  entertain  this  year  are  the  following: — 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J,  R.  Hicks  who  came  to  the  island  in  February-March 
to  carry  out  a  survey  into  the  finances  necessary  for  development  on  the  lines 
recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  International  Bank  Mission  in  1953. 

Dr.  Howard  S.  Becker,  Ford  Foundation  Post-doctoral  Fellow  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  who  arrived  in  June  and  spent  two  or  three  months  in  a 
preliminary  survey  into  the  usefulness  of  an  enquiry  into  the  recruitment 
and  organization  of  the  professions  in  Jamaica.  He  intends  to  return  to 
the  island.  He  presented  a  paper  on  “Education  and  Systems  of  Social 
Status”  to  the  summer  seminar  held  in  connection  with  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Economic  Research. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Little,  Reader  in  Social  Anthropology  at  Edinburgh  who,  after 
attending  the  Hawaiian  Conference  on  Race  Relations,  came  on  to  Jamaica 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Institute’s  Seminar  on  Group  Conflict  which 
was  held  during  August.  He  also  delivered  a  number  of  lectures  and  broad¬ 
casts  on  the  subject  of  Race  Relations. 

Mr.  Dan  Crowley,  an  American  anthropologist  who  has  been  doing  some 
research  into  folklore  in  Trinidad.  While  here  Mr.  Crowley  gave  a  lecture  at 
the  University  on  “Trinidad  Folk  Life”,  which  was  arranged  jointly  by  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  and  the  Extra  Mural  Department. 

Professors  Aarons  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  Law  School  and  N.  M. 
Nimkoff  of  Florida  State  University  (Tallahassee)  who  paid  brief  but  welcome 
visits  to  the  Institute. 


Circulation  of  Social  and  Economic  Studies.  The  Director  and  staff  of  the 
Institute  have  received  considerable  encouragement  from  the  Increasing  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Institute’s  Journal  among  learned  Institutions  and  libraries 
in  so  many  countries  of  the  world.  Persons  from  whom  constructive  and 
helpful  criticisms  have  been  received  include:  Professor  Arthur  Lewis  of  Man¬ 
chester  University,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Chilver,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Professor  C.  F. 
Carter  of  Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  Secretary  of  the 
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Inter-University  Council,  Professor  Meyer  Fortes  of  the  Faculty  of  Archaeology 
and  Anthropology  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  R  .S.  Sayers  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  Professor  Max  Gluckman,  Professor  Talcott  Parsons,  Professor 
George  Simpson  and  many  others. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 

M.  G.  Smith,  Research  Fellow  of  this  Institute,  spent  18  months  during 
1949-50,  in  the  Zaria  province  of  Nigeria,  among  the  Hausa  of  that  region. 
The  current  paper  is  largely  based  on  this  research.  His  report  on  his  work 
there  was  submitted  as  a  thesis  for  the  Ph.D.  Social  Anthropology  (London) 
in  1951.  He  published  a  paper  last  year,  in  Vol.  1  No.  4  of  Social  and 
Economic  Studies  on  “Social  Structure  in  the  British  Caribbean  about  1820.” 

Arthur  Hazlewood,  who  contributes  a  paper  on  colonial  monetary  pro¬ 
blems  to  this  issue,  is  Tutor  in  Economics  at  the  Institute  of  Colonial  Studies 
at  Oxford  University.  His  articles  on  economic  development  and  finance  in 
the  Economic  Journal,  Colonial  Development  (organ  of  the  Colonial  l^velop- 
ment  Corporation)  and  other  periodicals  are  well  known. 

D.  T.  Edwards,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wales  and  Research 
Fellow  of  the  Institute,  received  a  scholarship  tenable  for  one  year  at  the 
University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  when  the  work  on  which  the  current 
paper  is  based  was  undertaken.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  study  of 
factors  affecting  the  economics  of  small-scale  farming  in  Jamaica. 

J.  Mayone  Stycos,  who  directed  the  field  work  of  the  Family  Life  Project, 
undertaken  earlier  in  the  year  in  the  island,  has  been  engaged  in  a  number 
of  research  investigations  at  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia 
University  and  at  the  Social  Science  Research  Centre,  University  of  Puerto 
Rico.  He  is  at  present  pursuing  studies  at  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  having  been  awarded  a  Population  Council 
Fellowship. 

Judith  Blake  is  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  Columbia  University.  She  is  at  present  undertaking 
the  major  share  of  analysis  of  the  Jamaican  Family  Life  data  at  the  Bureau 
of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University. 

W.  F.  Maunder,  a  graduate  of  London  University,  has  held  the  post  of 
Research  Fellow  in  Statistics  at  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research 
since  October  1952.  He  was  previously  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Statistics  in  the 
University  of  Southampton,  Research  Assistant  in  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  E.C.A.  and  served  with  UNRRA  Greece  Mission.  He  has 
published  three  papers  on  Jamaican  transport  in  recent  issues  of  Social  and 
Economic  Studies. 
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